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Tom  Littlewood: 

Few  Washington  r  jMiie^tcrs 
can  match  his  credentials 


His  advice  is  sought  in  setting  up  seminar  curricula  fotf  yptfflg  state  legislators. 

He  is  the  author  of  a  case  study  in  practical  politics  and  an  important  political  biography 
He  has  served  as  a  political  correspondent  since  1955.  And  in  a  few  weeks  he  will  be 
covering  the  second  meeting  of  Congress  under  the  Nixon  administration. 


Because  of  his  legislative  and  judicial  rapport,  Littlewood  often 
knows  what  will  happen  on  Capitol  Hill  and  in  the  Supreme 
Court  before  it  happens.  More  important,  he  knows  where  to 
find  out  u7;v  things  happen. 

Tom  Littlewood's  crisp,  well-documcntcd  reporting  of  the  affairs 
of  government  is  another  reason  why  The  Chicago  Sun-Times  is 
respected  in  local  and  national  political  circles— and  why  its 
readers  call  The  Sun-Times  "The  Bright  One." 


Chicago  SunTimes 

Tte  BirngM  Om 

Newspaper  Division  of  Field  Enterprises.  Inc. 


One  of  350,000  Photographs  Alive  and  Thriving  ii 
The  University  of  Louisville  Photographic  Archive 


The  Archives  is  the  recipient  of  outstand¬ 
ing  photographic  collections  because  it 
fulfills  two  major  concerns:  preservation 
and  use. 

Photographs  are  cataloged  and  made 
available  to  qualified  people.  Far  from 
being  '"dead  storage",  the  Archives  gives 
photographs  a  long  lease  on  life! 

Collections  of  national  and  regional 
scope  date  from  the  Nineteenth  Century 
to  the  1960's  and  represent  immense 
variety.  Individual  works  and  collections 
of  historical,  creative,  or  documentary 
importance  are  welcomed.  If  you  wish 
to  contribute  photographs,  either  per¬ 
sonal  or  corporate,  Donald  Anderson, 
Director  of  the  Photographic  Archives, 
will  assist  you  in  making  arrangements. 
Please  write  to  him  at  the  University  of 
Louisville,  Louisville,  Kentucky  40208,  or 
phone  636-4916,  Area  Code  502. 

Recently,  the  Louisville  newspapers  did 
exactly  this.  We  gave  our  photo  collec¬ 
tion  to  the  University.  Now  it  serves  not 
only  our  needs  but  those  of  everyone  who 
is  qualified  and  interested  in  using  it. 
Not  only  for  today,  but  for  the  future! 


Portrait  of  Elizabeth  Matthews,  the  physical  prototype  for  Bet* 
in  "The  Little  Colonel"  books;  from  The  Kate  Matthews  Collecfic 
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€cmrier-ll0ttrwal  •  The  Louisville  Times 

Louisville,  Kentucky 


Rochester's  newspapers 
are  growing  faster 
than  Rochester  .  .  . 
and  Rochester's  growing  too 


Last  month,  the  combined  daily  circulation  of  the  Gannett 
Rochester  Newspapers  topped  300,000  for  the  first  time. 

The  morning-Sunday  Democrat  &  'Chronicle  and  the 
evening  Times-Union  have  grown  by  12%  since  1960. 

At  the  same  time,  households  in  the  vibrant  Greater 
Rochester  area  have  grown  by  9.5%. 

Rochester  moves  up  fast.  The  core  of  the  new  Lincoln 
Rochester  Trust  Company  tower  in  the  $70-million  Clinton 
Square  project  (left)  went  up  a  floor  a  day! 

Greater  Rochester  population  skyrockets  fast  too. 

But  the  Gannett  Rochester  Newspapers  move  faster. 


The  Times-Union 
Brmdcral  and  (t^brnnirlr 


Rochntter,  N  Y.  14614 
Members;  Gannett  Group 


the  contented 
stereo  foreman 


he  takes  excellent  halftone 
reproduction  for  granted... 

because  Certified  doesn't 


At  Certified,  we  don't  believe  in  resting 
on  our  laurels.  We  started  with  an 
excellent  dry  mat  back  in  1924,  and  we've 
been  improving  it  ever  since.  Keeping 
up  with  new  discoveries  in  materials  and 
technology  allows  us  to  provide  the  high 
degree  of  excellence  you  expect  from 
us.  So  go  ahead— take  us  for  granted. 

We  don't  mind  a  bit. 

Certified  Dry  Mat  Corporation,  Dept.  P,  555  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10017 

CERTIFIED  DRY  MATS 

Used  as  the  standard  of  excellence  since  1924 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


DECEMBER 

17-20 — Circulation  Advisors  Training  Seminar.  Pacific  Northwest  nter- 
inational  Circulation  Managers  Association.  University  of  Washir  jton, 
Lake  Wilderness  Continuing  Education  Center. 

JANUARY.  1970 

4- 16— API  Seminar  for  State  and  Suburban  Editors.  Columbia  Univcsity, 
New  York  City. 

7- 8 — Allied  Daily  Newspapers  of  Washington.  Washington  Athletic  Club. 
Seattle. 

8- 10 — Suburban  Newspaper  Section  National  Newspaper  Association  V/orl- 
shop.  Hotel  Racquet  Club,  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico. 

9- 10 — Virginia  Press  Association.  Hotel  John  Marshall,  Richmond. 

11-14 — Northeast  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association.  Stylin* 

Hotel.  Ottawa,  Canada. 

IS — North  Carolina  Associated  Press  Club.  Chapel  Hill,  N.C. 

15-16— NJPA's  48th  Annual  Newspaper  Institute  and  Best  Newspaper  Con¬ 
test.  Hotel  Dennis.  Atlantic  City. 

15- 17 — Arizona  Newspapers  Association.  Hotel  Westward  Ho,  Phoenix. 

16 —  Arizona  Associated  Press  Publishers.  Phoenix. 

16- 17 — Arkansas  Press  Association.  Arlington  Hotel,  Hot  Springs. 

17- 20 — Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Netherland  Hilton 
Hotel,  Cincinnati. 

18- 30 — API  Seminar  for  Managing  and  News  Editors  (Newspapers  over 
50,000  circulation).  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

20-Feb.  20 — NNA  Study  Mission  to  Pakistan,  India  and  other  Asian  coun¬ 
tries. 

20- 22 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers.  Sheraton-Boston- 
Hotel,  Boston. 

21- 24 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives.  Regency  Hyatt 
House  and  Marriott  Motor  Hotel,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

22- 24— Kentucky  Press  Association,  Phoenix  Hotel,  Lexington. 

23 -  Kentucky  Associated  Press.  Lexington,  Ky. 

23-24 — Southwest  Photoplatemakers  Association  Technical  Seminar.  South¬ 
west  School  of  Printing  Management,  Huntsville,  Tex. 

23-24 — Texas  Press  Association.  Contessa  Inn,  Longview. 

29-31 — Tennessee  Press  Association.  Sheraton  Motor  Inn.  Nashville. 

FEBRUARY,  1970 

I- 13 — API  Seminar  for  sports  editors.  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

5 —  Western  Newspaper  Industrial  Relations  Bureau.  Century  Plaza,  Los 
Angeles. 

5-7 — NJPA's  Second  Annual  Newspaper  Production  Seminar.  Shelburnt 
Hotel,  Atlantic  City. 

5-7 — Pennsylvania  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Seminar  on  Problems  of 
Youth.  Penn  Harris  Motor  Inn,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

5-8— California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Century  Plaza,  Los 
Angeles. 

7- 11 — Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association.  Robert  Meyer 
Motor  Inn,  Orlando,  Fla. 

8- 10 — New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Syracuse. 

II- 14 — Education  Writers  Association.  Mayflower  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C 

12-14 — Ohio  Newspaper  Association  Convention.  Sheraton-Columbus  Motor 

Hotel,  Columbus. 

12-18 — Accredited  Home  Newspapers  of  America.  Runaway  Bay  Hotel, 
Jamaica. 

15-27 — API  Seminar  on  the  Sunday  and  Weekend  Newspaper.  Columbia 
University,  New  York  City. 

20-21 — -Oregon  Press  Conference.  Eugene  Hotel,  Eugene. 

20-22 — Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association. 
Hotel  La  Salle,  Chicago. 


MARCH,  1970 

15-20 — Penney-Missouri  Awards  Women's  Pago  Workshop,  University  of 
Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo. 

I $.27 — API  Seminar  on  Now  Methods  of  Newspaper  Production.  Columbia 
University,  New  York  City. 

19- 21 — Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Bellevue  Strat¬ 
ford  Hotel,  Philadelphia. 

20- 21 — Texas  Press  Association  Mechanical  Conference.  Sam  Houston 
State  University,  Huntsville,  Texas. 

21 -  Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Circulation  Conference. 
Marion  Motor  Hotel,  Salem. 

22- 26 — Now  York  State  Publishers  Association.  Jamaica  Hilton,  Jamaica, 
B.W.I. 
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Whofs  a  nice  educational 
program  like^'Classroom  5" 
doing  ona 
commercial 


station  like  this? 


Every  school  doy  of  9  30  A  M.,  we  telecast  a 
holf-hour  live  color  educotionol  program  "Classroom 
5”,  lor  junior  and  senior  high  school  kids  on  our 
commerciol  television  stotion.  WHDH  —TV.  It's  not 
on  ofterthought.  We’ve  produced  educational  pro¬ 
grams  in  association  with  the  Massachusetts  Deport¬ 
ment  of  Education  as  part  of  our  regular  daily 
schedule  since  we  signed  on  the  air  in  November, 
1957. 

'Classroom  5'  has  twice  won  Ohio  Stote 
University  owords  for  excellence  in  educational  tele¬ 
vision.  And,  of  course,  it  is  sustoining..,  telecast 
without  commerciols.  But  at  the  Herald-Traveler 
Corporation,  we  think  it's  good  business.  Good 


business  to  reach  kids  —  to  get  them  to  think... to 
porticipote.  To  say  we  care. 

"Classroom  5”  is  just  one  way.  Student 
Government  Doy,  the  Repertory  of  Classical  Dramo. 
the  Greater  Bostonians.  Careers  Day  Exposition  ore 
some  of  our  other  protects,  all  designed  to  turn 


Professor  Morsholl  M  Goldmon.  Wsllesley  Ojik  ^ 
who  conducts  the  economics  senes,  "Mokmg  Cent 


great  kids  into  greot  thinking  kids. 
That's  what  it’s  all  abcxit. 


The  Boston  Herald-Traveler 

Corporation  is 

doing  something,  lilll 

The  Boston  Herold  Troveter  Newspapers 
WHOM  Rodio/AM*FM»WHOH  Teteviston 
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DO  YOU  KNOW 


Which  retail 
promotion  makes 
every  shopper 
awinner? 


It’s  that  small  wonder  among  promotions: 
Trading  Stamps. 

They  are  saved  in  more  than  80  per  cent  of 
the  nation's  households.  And  here’s  one  big  rea¬ 
son  they’re  so  popular: 

Unlike  most  retail  promotions,  they  allow  a 
merchant  to  return  the  benefits  of  the  promotion 
to  all  his  customers— and  in  direct  proportion  to 
their  patronage. 

Here  are  some  things  an  average  food  retailer 
doing  a  $1.2  million  annual  business  might  use 
to  promote  sales  instead  of  giving  stamps: 

He  could  give  away,  by  chance  drawing,  only 
six  high-priced  cars. 

He  could  offer  phone  orders  and  free  delivery, 
provided  only  JO  per  cent  of  his  customers  used 
the  service. 

He  could  offer  charge  accounts,  as  long  as  no 
more  than  one-third  of  the  business  was  done  on 
that  basis. 

In  each  of  these,  only  a  fraction  of  the  custom¬ 
ers  benefit.  With  trading  stamps,  every  shopper 


IS  a  winner. 


That’s  one  reason  why  S&H  Green  Stamps 
have  been  given  by  leading  American  retailers 
since  1896. 


JACKIE  BE  NIMBLE 

The  film  fan  femme  was  furiona 
To  face  that  photog  fellow. 

The  cameraman  was  cnrioua; 

The  ladf  wasn’t  yellow. 

— A1  Goodman 


MORE  STOP  THE  PRESSES— When  A1  Blank  of  the  PhUa 
delphia  Bulletin  was  a  copy  boy  on  the  Inquirer  in  the  1940s, 
one  of  his  duties  was  to  go  into  the  pressroom,  pick  up  10  papers 
and  to  note  the  press  starting  time.  One  night  A1  noticed  that 
a  word  in  an  8-coIiimn  banner  was  misspelled.  “How  do  you 
stop  the  presses?”  he  yelled  at  a  nearby  pressman.  “Just  push 
that  little  red  button,”  said  the  pressman,  A1  pushed  it  and  the 
press  stopped.  Then  A1  hurried  to  the  office  of  managing  editor 
John  Fitzpatrick.  “What  time  did  the  presses  start?”  Fitzpatrick 
asked  and  A1  replied  that  they  had  started  on  time,  “but  I  had 
to  stop  them.”  “You  did  WHAT?”  the  ME.  shouted.  A1  ex¬ 
plained,  but  the  pale  Fitzgerald  told  him:  “Co  about  your 
duties,  young  man — I’m  too  stunned  to  talk  now.”  The  next 
day,  A1  was  given  the  job  of  cutting  the  wire  copy  off  the  tele¬ 
graph  machines  and  was  unofficially  called  the  “executive  wire 
editor.”  But  a  short  while  later  he  was  made  a  police  reporter. 
Often  in  the  Inquirer’s  city  room,  when  a  bad  error  appears 
on  page  one  of  the  early  edition,  editors  are  apt  to  grumble: 
“If  we  only  had  that  blankety-blank  Blank  around  here  now, 
the  presses  would  have  been  stopped.”  So  in  Al’s  own  time,  he 
has  become  a  living  legend:  the  copy  boy  who  stopped  the 
presses!  .  .  .  WILLIAM  HICKEY,  television-radio  editor  of  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  pooh-poohed  what  he  calls  the  “myth” 
surrounding  the  position  of  tv-radio  editors  of  some  newspapers 
— that  if  it  affords  the  person  holding  the  illustrious  position 
the  opportunity  of  meeting  interesting  and  famous  people.  “The 
interviews,”  says  Hickey,  “are  not  one  of  the  more  rewarding 
aspects  of  the  job.  In  fact,  they  are  easily  the  most  difficult 
part  of  it,  mainly  because  there  are  not  many  interesting  people 
in  show  business.”  As  a  consequence,  says  Hickey,  who  admits 
his  statement  is  “downright  heretical,”  there  is  one  require¬ 
ment  the  position  of  tv-radio  editor  demands — a  sense  of  humor. 
Adds  Hickey:  “It  is  not  easy  to  deal  with  people  who  have 
massive  hangups,  especially  if  they  are  divinely  inspired,  hut 
how  do  you  get  through  an  interview  with  a  young  man  making 
$12,500  a  week,  who  is  completely  miserable,  unless  you  have 
a  sense  of  humor?” 


POT  LUCKLESS 

The  rush  to  join  the  oilcan  trend. 
With  little  time  a  wastin’. 

Has  left  many  a  copy  desk 
Without  a  pot  to  paste  in. 

—Jim  Wynn 


The  Sperry  and  Hutchinson  Company 

An  American  way  of  thrift  since  1896 


WHEN  THE  SEATTLE  TIMES  didn’t  editorially  support  a 
former  employe  for  a  City  Council  position,  newsroom  staffers 
put  up  nearly  $400  and  bought  an  ad  backing  Don  D.  Wright. 
A  similar  ad  was  sponsored  in  the  Post-Intelligencer,  by  P-I 
employes.  The  P-I  had  given  Wright  its  editorial  backing. 
Wright  was  a  Times  reporter  for  12  years  before  being  ap¬ 
pointed  earlier  in  the  year  to  a  vacancy  on  the  .Seattle  council. 
His  bid  for  election  failed  .  .  .  WHEN  THE  ANNUAL  DEER 
HUNTING  season  began  the  Silver  City  (N.M.)  Daily  Press 
closed  down.  An  announcement  the  day  before  said:  “The  day 
is  officially  dedicated  as  a  hunter’s  holiday.”  .  .  .  HOW  SWEET 
IT  IS  DEPT:  Candy  Kanes  is  a  staffer  for  the  Dayton  Daily 
News  (she  should  really  have  a  hang-up  come  Christmas). 
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pro  bono  publico 


Nothing  happens  until  someone  starts  it.  The 
Long  Island  Press  did  —  seven  years  ago  when  an 
editorial  campaign  was  mounted  hammering  away 
at  the  critical  need  for  new  rapid  transit  lines  for 
fast-growing  Long  Island.  When  the  Press  drive 
opened,  the  New  York  City  Transit  Authority’s 
only  plans  for  relieving  the  transit  jam-up  were 
“long-range  proposals”  plus  five  new  buses  in  1963. 
The  persistence  of  the  Press  was  rewarded  on 
November  24,  1969,  when  ground  was  broken  for 
the  world’s  largest  four-track,  double-deck  tunnel, 
to  be  constructed  under  the  East  River  for  both  the 
city’s  subway  system  and  the  Long  Island  Railroad. 

This  Is  relevance. 


The  Long  Island  Press 

A  component  of 


Editor  &  Publisher 

®  THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

Robert  U.  Brown  Jamn  Wright  Brown 

Fobliskor  and  Editor  Publishar,  Chairman  of  tha  Board,  19 1 2-1 959 


President,  press  and  public 

The  President’s  comment  about  the  frequency  of  his  press  con¬ 
ferences  didn’t  sound  very  good  when  we  heard  it  over  the  air.  It 
sounded  worse  than  that  when  we  read  it  in  print  the  next  morning 
to  see  if  he  said  what  we  thought  we  heard  him  say. 

“Now  as  far  as  the  press  conferences  are  concerned,  “he  said,’’  I 
try  to  have  press  conferences  when  I  think  there  is  a  public  interest — 
not  just  a  press  interest  or  my  interest — but  the  public  interest  in 
having  them.  And  also,  to  use  various  devices,  as  you  know  I’ve  had 
conferences  in  my  office,  I  had  a  conference  in  Guam,  I’ve  also  made 
three  major  television  addresses  in  prime  time. 

“If  I  consider  that  the  press  and  the  public  need  more  information 
than  I’m  giving  through  press  conferences  I’ll  have  more.  I  welcome 
the  opportunity  to  have  them.  I’m  not  afraid  of  them,  just  as  the 
press  is  not  afraid  of  me.” 

The  key  to  the  President’s  reasoning  here  is  in  three  phrases  in¬ 
volving  the  word  “I”:  “I  think,”  “I  consider,”  ‘Til  have  more.” 

In  other  words,  what  the  President  said  is  that  when  he  gets  gootl 
and  ready  and  when  he  thinks  it  is  advisable  and  when  in  his  judgment 
the  public  wants  it  or  is  entitled  to  it  he  is  willing  to  spill  a  little  more 
information  in  that  direction. 

Such  a  condescending  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  with  respect  to  the  right  of  the  people  to  have  full  and 
complete  information  about  what  its  government  is  doing  at  all  times, 
is  unrepresentative  of  20th  century  democracy.  If  it  wasn’t  condescend¬ 
ing — if  it  was  a  momentary  lapse  in  communications  and  language — 
we  hope  the  President  will  say  so  as  soon  as  jX)ssible. 

The  American  fjeople  cannot  afford  an  administration,  or  a  Presi¬ 
dent,  in  these  days  or  in  any  days  who  says  that  he  will  give  more  in¬ 
formation  to  the  j>eople,  he  will  report  to  them  more  fully,  when  in 
his  own  infinite  wisdom  “I  consider  that  the  press  and  the  public  need 
more  information." 

I 

Keeping  an  issue  alive 

Earlier  this  Fall  the  txiard  of  directors  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  presented  a  proposal  to  the  members  to  eliminate  the 
requirement  of  70%  paid  circulation  for  membership  in  the  business 
publication  division.  The  pros  and  cons  were  argued  by  mail.  The 
issue  was  discussed  by  all  membership  divisions,  debated  by  some, 
at  the  annual  meeting  in  New  York.  It  was  voted  upon  twice — in  all 
divisions  and  again  in  a  general  session.  It  was  approved  by  a  majority 
vote  in  some  divisions  and  disapproved  by  others  but  in  the  final 
counting  it  was  rejected  by  the  membership  by  a  vote  of  two  to  one. 
The  lioard  will  probably  discuss  it  at  its  January  meeting. 

One  member  of  the  ABC  Ixjard,  however,  seeks  to  keep  the  issue 
alive  by  re-debating  it  in  print  (Advertising  Age)  and  asking  readers 
to  voice  their  opinions  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  problem  is  one 
confronting  only  the  4,000  members  of  ABC  all  of  whom  have  had 
plenty  of  opportunity  to  express  their  views  and  to  vote.  We  hope 
the  ABC  board  will  agree  with  us  that  this  comes  under  the  heading 
of  beating  a  dead  horse. 


Charter  Member,  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circttlationa 
Member,  American 
Buiinen  Prest  Inc. 


6  Mo.  average  net  paid  June  30,  1969-  25,41] 
Renewal  Rate  73.37% 
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AGNEW  DISEASE 

Mr.  Agnew  suffers  from  a  disease  well 
kso'.n  to  Europeans  for  centuries.  The 
tell-  ale  symptom  is  a  gnawing,  persistent 
cathexis:  the  patient’s  mind  is  fixed  on  the 
Doti'in  that,  despite  his  virtues,  including 
loyalty  to  the  highest  ideals  of  truth  and 
justice,  he  is  misunderstood,  unloved  and 
inanpreciated. 

Paranoia  in  some  form  normally  ac¬ 
companies  the  disease.  The  patient  he- 
lievi^  a  conspiracy  is  afoot  to  undermine 
him.  his  community  and  his  nation. 

The  disease  is  not  physically  disabling, 
but  the  patient  becomes  progressively 
querulous,  disturbed  and,  finally,  threaten- 
log.  Common  among  institutional  and 
political  leaders  whose  status  is  threatened 
by  societies  undergoing  rapid  change,  out¬ 
breaks  have  been  frequent  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic. 

The  Alien  and  Sedition  Acts  of  1798 
were  designed  to  bring  recalcitrant  (Re¬ 
publican)  editors  into  line.  T.  Jefferson 
bad  a  touch  of  it  in  1803,  Andrew  Jack- 
ion  in  1837.  The  McCarthy  syndrome 
wracked  America  in  the  fifties.  John 
Kennedy  probably  had  a  bout  with  the 
disease  when  he  barred  The  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  from  the  White  Hou.se 
tnd  when  he  tried  to  get  The  New  York 
Times  to  relieve  David  Halberstam  in 
Vietnam. 

In  the  Soviet  Union  the  disease  in  its 
most  virulent  form  has  hung  on  for  50 
years  without  perceptible  amelioration. 
The  state  is  the  people.  For  the  press  to 
criticize  the  people  is  incongruous. 

Th-j  Vice  President  presents  the  typical 
clinical  picture: 

The  press  is  free — as  long  as  it  is 
balanced,  responsible  and  properly  re¬ 
spectful  of  authority;  newsmen  including 
tr  commentators,  have  a  right  to  think  for 
diemselves — as  long  as  they  reach  the 
right  conclusions;  free  comment  and 
criticism  is  fine,  splendid — when  it  flatters. 
Otherwise,  it  is  biased,  mean  and  intoler¬ 
able.  Dissent  and  campus  turmoil,  the 
black  upheaval,  the  inconvenient  aged  and 
the  disagreeable  poor  will  go  away  if  re¬ 
porters  will  just  stop  paying  attention  to 
them;  young  demonstrators  are  bad  actors 
in  a  middle-class  morality  play  who  ought 
to  be  jailed  for  failing  to  learn  their  lines. 

Mr.  Agnew  has  persuaded  himself  that 
the  nation  is  threatened  by  a  cabal  of 
eastern  snobs  and  sinister  journalists,  not¬ 
ably  tv  news  producers,  Tom  Wicker, 
James  Reston  and  the  editor  writers  of  the 
Times,  and,  of  course,  Mrs.  Katharine 
Graham  of  the  IT ashington  Post  and  News- 
week,  a  notorious  card-carrying  Liberal 
with  no  visible  means  of  support. 

Dr.  Ippolito  Liberatto,  chief  of  the 
Contagious  Disease  Section,  School  of  So¬ 
cial  Pathology,  Indiana  University,  re¬ 
ported  recently  that  the  disease  has  al¬ 
ready  reached  epidemic  proportions,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  South  and  some  areas  of 
the  West  and  Mid-West.  He  said  research 
suggests  that  the  Agnewstic  strain  of  the 
dis«  ase  stems  from  a  pre-Columbian  virus, 
Spiro  Ptosis.  (A  later  term  is  Totalitaria 
Strabismus.)  It  is  related  to  the  Wallace 


strain  recently  uncovered  in  the  United 
States,  but  its  full  potential  for  mischief 
has  not  yet  been  fully  explored  in  this 
country. 

He  warned  that  the  disease  is  not  to  be 
taken  lightly.  When  the  blight  is  on  the 
land,  he  said,  the  United  States  suggests 
a  kind  of  guerrilla  theater  with  every  man 
at  the  other  guy’s  throat  while  the  band 
plays  The  Star  .Spangled  Banner  in  the 
background. 

“Schizoid  societies  like  this  which 
mingle  unprecedented  affluence  and  mag¬ 
nificent  technological  achievement  with 
poverty,  militarism  and  high  anxiety 
levels  may  remind  the  human  race  that 
it  is  only  50  generations  removed  from  the 
barbarism  of  the  caves,”  he  said. 

Meanwhile,  he  added,  middle  Americans 
alienated  from  their  youth  who  question 
their  taste,  their  values  and  their  morality, 
and  from  a  more  sophisticated  few  whose 
contempt  they  hear  expressed  all  around 
them,  are  peculiarly  susceptible  to  schismo- 
genetic  diseases. 

“But  even  granting  some  merit  to  the 
Agnewstic  delusion,”  Dr.  Liberatto  said, 
“the  small  group  of  men  directing  the  war 
are  much  more  of  a  threat  to  the  nation’s 
health  than  a  few  gatekeepers  in  network 
studios. 

“Even  so  there  are  too  many  cities  with 
monopoly  newspapers  whose  romance  with 
the  ideals  of  journalism  is  apt  to  be  fitful 
at  best  and  whose  idea  of  self-criticism  is 
an  apology  for  leaving  the  “r”  out  of  Mr. 
Higginbotham’s  pantry.” 

John  Barron 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

fMr.  Barron  is  a  professor  of  journalism 
at  Butler  University.) 

UBERAL  PRESS 

Rather  than  castigating  Mr.  Agnew  for 
criticizing  television,  we  should  be  broil¬ 
ing  him  for  omitting  us  from  his  original, 
long-overdue  criticism.  His  criticism  of 
the  newspaper  industry  was  more  like  an 
afterthought.  Nonetheless,  I’ve  long  sus¬ 
pected  that  what  Mr.  Agnew  has  given 
voice  to  is  essentially,  and  sadly  true. 

I  believe  the  mood  of  news  coverage — 
all  media  included — is  set  by  a  small,  and 
at  the  moment,  liberal  group  of  men.  I 
credit  them  with  honestly  attempting  ob¬ 
jectively — but  not  with  attaining  it. 

Terence  L.  Day 

Richland,  Wash. 

ADD  PANAMA 

Your  Readers’  Column  (November  8) 
indicated  a  very  limited  number  of  Eng¬ 
lish-language  dailies  in  Latin  America. 

I  spent  10  delightful  vacation  days  in 
Panama  in  August  and  read  the  Star  & 
Herald  every  morning  and  the  Panama 
American  each  evening — both  in  excellent 
English. 

Perhaps  Panama — rather  than  having 
been  omitted- -should  have  been  at  the 
top  of  your  list  since  the  cities  you  named 
had  but  one  English-language  daily  each. 

H.  A.  I.ESSERSOIIN 

New  York. 
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MISPLACED  DAY 

The  recent  dispute  in  your  magazine 
about  where  the  time  element  should  go 
in  a  lead  is  well  illustrated  by  this  recent 
UPI  dispatch  from  Reno,  Nev.: 

“Frank  P.  Haven,  managing  editor  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times,  said  Sunday  news¬ 
papers  are  certainly  not  immune  to  criti¬ 
cism.” 

The  obvious  question  is:  what  about 
dailies?  But  the  point  is  that  arguing  over 
where  the  day  comes  in  a  sentence  is 
absurd.  Television  has  stolen  all  the  im¬ 
mediacy.  let’s  just  get  on  with  the  news 
and  not  worry  about  when  something  was 
said  until  later. 

Robert  W.  Vivian 

Palm  Springs,  Calif. 

P.O.  LETTERS 

To  assure  the  fears  of  Sag  Kesh  (Nov¬ 
ember  8)  the  World  Almanac  is  still  ex¬ 
tant  but  the  Postal  Guide  and  Directory 
has  been  supplanted  by  a  new  Post  Office 
Department  National  Zip  Code  Directory. 

And  how  our  language  has  been  changed 
by  that  book!  Mass,  and  Penn,  for  in¬ 
stance,  are  no  more.  They  are  now  MA 
and  PA  (with  no  periods  on  the  cancelling 
dies.) 

Some  of  the  new  abbreviations  create 
amusing  combinations,  like  FRYE  ME  or 
AKIAK  AK  which  sounds  more  like  a 
college  cheer  than  a  post  office  in  Alaska. 

C.  Harris  Danzbercer 
Hingham,  Ma  02043 


Short  Takes 

Samuel  Beckett,  who  won  a  Nobel 
prize  for  literature,  had  previously  told 
the  Nobel  Foundation  he  would  accept 
the  prize  but  would  not  appear  in  prison 
to  get  it.  He  is  shy  of  publicity — Dayton 
(O)  Daily  News. 

•  •  • 

Sid  Catlett,  6-foot-8  junior  forward 
for  Notr^  Dame,  is  ailing  with  a 
sprained  angle — Minneapolis  (Minn.) 
Star. 

*  •  4> 

The  mother  of  Mayor  Richard  Lugar 
visited  Limerick,  Ireland,  presenting 
Lord  Mayor  Coughlan  with  a  key  to  the 
city  of  Indianapolis.  He  responded  by 
giving  her  a  plague  to  deliver  to  Lugar 
— Indianapolis  (Ind.)  News. 

*  «  « 

What  can  I  do  about  five  convertible 
blonds  which  were  called  for  redemption? 

.  .  .  Seattle  (Wash.)  Post-Intelligencer. 

•  *  * 

The  nationwide  cost  of  loving  went 
up  by  four-tenths  of  one  percent  — 
Chicago  Sun-Times. 

•  •  • 

Fred  MacMurray’s  marriage  after  10 
years  of  widowhood  pushed  “My  Three 
Sins”  to  the  top  of  the  television  ratings 
— Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star  Telegram. 

*  *  • 

(E&P  pays  $2  for  each  amusing  typo¬ 
graphical  error  found  in  a  newspaper 
and  reprinted  here.) 
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This  man  tells 
some  of  the 
dirtiest  stories 
ofourtime  <  > 


Heard  the  one  about  the  filthy  air?  The 
befouled  beach?  The  violated  parkland?  Telling 
such  stories  is  the  job  of  Gladwin  Hill, 
national  environmental  correspondent  of 
The  New  York  Times. 

Glad  Hill  roams  America,  reporting  on  the 
changing  physical  conditions  of  life  around  us. 
His  concern  is  air  pollution.  Water  pollution. 
Disappearing  wildlife  and  wildlands.  Over¬ 
crowding  in  cities.  In  short,  any  change  in  our 
surroundings  that  makes  us  less  us. 

His  title  is  new  at  The  Times.  Glad  Hill  explains: 

"I  think  any  sizable  newspaper  these  days 
needs  a  full-time  man  on  environment  as  much 
as  it  needs  someone  at  City  Hall.  This  story, 
day  in  and  day  out,  asks  whether  we're  going  to 
continue  committing  social  suicide— making 
our  world  chemically  impossible  to  live  in,  or  so 
esthetically  unattractive  that  we  die  pre¬ 
maturely  of  jangled  nerves  or  despair.” 

Glad  Hill  comes  to  this  beat  with  33  years 
reporting  experience,  24  on  The  Times.  He’s 
covered  everything  from  statehouse  politics  to 
Poland’s  occupation  by  the  Russians  (who 


called  him  a  “journalistic  gangster”  for 
revealing  their  depredations). 

He  felt  his  new  assignment  might  be  slower- 
paced  than  most.  Then  his  first  week  brought 
the  beach-polluting  Santa  Barbara  oil  gusher, 
the  plague  of  man-caused  mudslides  in  Los 
Angeles,  and  the  start  of  the  toe-to-toe  struggle 
between  commercial  interests  and  conserva¬ 
tionists  over  California’s  Mineral  King  Valley. 

“It’s  been  like  that  ever  since,”  he  says, 

“only  more  so.” 

Glad  Hill  tells  his  stories  with  telling  effect. 
Among  other  accomplishments,  his  disclosures 
have  saved  miles  of  prime  beach  from 
despoliation,  blocked  the  planned  use  of 
excessive  amounts  of  pesticide  by  government 
agencies,  pushed  Federal-state  water  pollution 
talks  from  back  rooms  into  open  hearings. 

As  you  can  see,  people  interested  in  the 
quality  of  life  in  these  United  States  are  taking 
the  stories  Glad  Hill  tells  seriously. 

After  all,  they’re  no  laughing  matter. 

iSetv  jloric  Stmett 
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Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


Editors  ask:  why  were  we  so  slow 
in  uncovering  Songmy  ‘massacre’? 


Newspaper  editors  in  various 
Bi'ctions  of  the  country  were 
asked  to  spve  their  views  on  the 
kind  of  job  the  American  press 
has  done  in  reporting  the  al¬ 
leged  massacre  of  civilians  in  a 
U.S.  troop  assault  on  a  Viet¬ 
namese  hamlet.  Here  are  some 
excerpts  from  replies  to  the  in¬ 
quiry  from  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national  : 

*  •  * 

Robert  A.  Brown,  editor  of 
the  Albuquerque  (N.M.)  Jour¬ 
nal: 

“In  my  opinion  the  news  pro¬ 
fession  has  done  the  only  kind 
of  a  job  possible  in  connection 
with  the  Songmy  situation.  We 
had  our  reservations  about  early 
stories  and  we  were  criticized  by 
readers  for  using  them.  How¬ 
ever,  the  volume  of  the  material 
became  overwhelming;  we  found 
it  necessary  to  give  ample  cover¬ 
age. 

“The  question  of  whether  or 
not  publicity  has  jeopardized 
fai .  trial  possibilities  is  a  seri¬ 
ous  one.  I  think  it  probably  has, 
but  I  feel  that  in  this  case  the 
p(<ople’s  right  to  know  has  been 
more  essential. 

“The  chief  accomplishment : 
pushing  a  nasty  situation  out 
into  the  public  eye  despite  ob¬ 
vious  reluctance  to  believe  that 
American  servicemen  could  be 
guilty. 

“The  chief  failure:  an  inabil¬ 
ity  to  actually  prove  that  the 
incident  occurred,  that  the  pic¬ 
tures  surtually  depict  the  particu¬ 
lar  incident.” 

*  *  * 

Tom  Fesperman,  managing 
editor  of  the  Charlotte  (N.C.) 
Obaerver: 

“Professionally  it  worries  me 
that  it  took  so  long  for  this 
story  to  be  opened  up.  You 
would  think  it  could  have  been 
brought  out  a  long  time  ago, 
that  someone  would  have  done 
some  hard  reporting  on  it.” 

He  said  the  reporting  appears 
thorough  now  that  the  story  has 
been  broken. 

“The  world  interviews  were 
so  vivid  that  we  decided  we 
didn’t  need  to  run  any  of  the 
pictures.  We  could  sense  around 
here  that  people  already  had  in 
their  minds  a  very  sharp  pic¬ 
ture  of  hc.ror  .  .  . 

(Continued  on  page  10) 


I  Here  is  how  the  story  unfolded, ,  \ 


the  Pentagon,  men  in  the  know 
prepared  for  a  barrage  of  que¬ 
ries  from  the  press,  but  none 
came.  Black,  who  had  gone  to 
work  on  his  hies  to  dig  out  the 
story,  decided  not  to  print  any¬ 
thing  but  the  first  story  until 
the  Army  spoke  out. 

The  Washington  Post  quoted 
a  Pentagon  lawyer  as  saying  of 
that  time:  “We  were  amazed 
that  the  story  never  went  any¬ 
place — absolutely  amazed.” 

Black,  who  has  done  five  re- 
portorial  tours  in  Vietnam  for 
his  paper,  worked  through  Sep- 
temter  and  October  from  his 
own  files.  Army  newspapers, 
from  advisers  who  had  been  in 
Vietnam,  and  landed  on  a  March 
16  operation  at  a  place  the 
Army  called  Pinkville. 

He  put  together  what  hap¬ 
pened  at  My  Lai  4  hamlet,  Song¬ 
my  village,  Quang  Ngai  Prov¬ 
ince.  He  had  l^n  alerted,  short¬ 
ly  after  that  first  tip,  by  an  of¬ 
ficer  who  said,  “This  is  going  to 
tear  the  Army  apart  when  it 
comes  out.”  On  September  16  he 
had  been  told  by  an  Army  friend 
that  the  case  involved  “depopu¬ 
lation  of  a  hamlet.” 

•  “I  didn’t  have  to  hurry  my 
story,”  Black  says.  “There  was 
no  reason  for  any  pressure  by 
the  press.  The  investigation  was 
proceeding.  If  I  used  my  infor¬ 
mation,  evecyone  else  would  get 
it.  People  in  Washing^ton  knew 
there  was  something  hot  back  in 
August.” 

The  Army  investigation  into 
charges  that  Galley  had  led  a 
platoon  that  allegedly  nwssa- 
cred  civilian  men,  women,  and 
children  had  begun  in  April.  On 
September  5,  the  day  Black  got 
his  tip,  the  Army  had  advised 
the  House  Armed  Services  Com¬ 
mittee  in  Washington  that  it 
had  enough  information  to  war¬ 
rant  charges  of  murder  and 
that  “we  are  exercising  utmost 
caution  to  avoid  any  public  dis¬ 
cussion  that  could  prejudice  the 
investigation  or  the  rights  of 
Lt.  Galley.” 

Seymour  M.  Hersh,  a  free- 
(Continued  on  page  11) 


By  H.  D.  Quigg 

United  Press  International 

At  the  city  limits  of  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ga.,  three  miles  from  down¬ 
town,  begins  the  great  sprawl 
of  Fort  Banning.  From  some¬ 
where  in  there  last  September  6 
came  a  news  tip  for  Charles 
Black,  associate  editor  and  mili¬ 
tary  writer  of  the  morning  Co¬ 
lumbus  Enquirer. 

The  big  local  news  that  day 
was  a  bank  robbery.  Black  was 
working  on  it.  David  Leonard, 
a  reporter,  took  the  tip.  Then 
he  called  the  Banning  public  in¬ 
formation  office.  Was  there  in 
fact  a  lieutenant  being  held  in 
the  Army  for  investigation  in 
the  murder  of  civilians  in  Viet¬ 
nam? 


The  answer  was  yes.  His 
name  was  William  Laws  Galley 
Jr.  That’s  all. 

“We  dug  out  what  we  could  on 
Galley,”  Black  recalls,  “and 
Dave  wrote  a  piece  that  ran  14 
inches  long  under  a  double-col- 
unm  headline  on  our  front  page. 
Next  day  I  ascertained  the  in¬ 
vestigation  was  on  multiple  mur¬ 
der  charges  in  something  that 
happened  March  16,  1968.” 

Black  went  to  see  Galley,  who 
said  he  couldn’t  talk  because  he 
was  under  investigation.  Black 
noted  he  wore  the  blue-with- 
southern-cross  patch  of  the 
Americal  Division. 

And  so  the  news  was  out.  At 
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F rench  newsman  killed  during  Vietnam  volley 


Saigon 

A  ain  Saint- Paul,  28,  assistant 
bonau  chief  of  Agence  France 
Pret  se,  the  French  news  agency, 
ras  killed  December  6  in  a 
Nor  h  Vietnamese  rocket  and 
Borar  attack  on  a  South  Viet- 
naiTi'^se  border  outpost. 

S: int-Paul  died  instantly,  said 
ffiti.esses,  when  a  shell  slammed 
into  the  edge  of  a  shallow  trench 
there  he  had  taken  cover. 

S:iint-Paul  was  the  26th  civil- 
in  news  correspondent  killed  in 
4e  Vietnam  war,  all  of  them 
iinc’i!  1965. 

The  missile  that  killed  him 

Songmy  story 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

iinci*  writer  in  Washington,  got 
a  tip  about  the  alleged  atrocities 
lb'  in  October.  He  dashed  off  on 
a  news  search  that  was  to  take 
him.  finally,  42,000  miles  in 
•.hree  weeks,  including  a  brief 
nteiwiew  with  Galley.  He 
jilanned  to  hold  his  stories  until 
after  the  November  15  antiw’ar 
aiarch.  But  other  reporters 
were  at  work. 

At  Benning,  Hersh  encoun- 
ered  a  New  York  Times  man 
and  as  he  later  said:  “I  pan- 
rked.”  He  had  tried  in  vain  to 
interest  several  publications  and 
nnally  decided  to  sell  it  through 
a  Washington  outfit  called  Dis¬ 
patch  News  Service.  For  the 
'ripinal  story,  including  Galley 
luotes,  David  Obst,  the  DNS 
::eneral  manager,  said :  “I  called 
about  45  papers  and  sold  about 
32.”  It  was  for  release  Novem¬ 
ber  13. 

That  morning,  the  New  York 
Times  frontpaged  its  own  Wash¬ 
ington  story  that  Galley  was  be¬ 
ing  retained  beyond  his  service 
erni  while  the  Army  investi- 
fatt'd  charges  he  shot  “quite  a 
number”  of  civilians. 

At  least  two  papers  broke  it 
the  day  before  that. 

The  Alabama  Journal  at 
Montgomery,  which  had  had  a 
tip  several  days  before,  said  the 
ileaths  involved  would  be  in  the 
W’s.  But  the  Detroit  News  of 
November  12  was  right  on  the 
■nark.  It’s  top  headline  read: 
"Were  109  Viet  Givilians  Mur- 
liercd?”  A  kicker  head  added: 
"Army  officer  implicated  in 
ieaths.” 

Albert  L.  Abbott,  assistant 
nanaging  editor  of  the  News, 
said  its  Washington  bureau  had 
been  working  on  the  story  sev¬ 
eral  months  and  had  verified  it 
through  Pentagon  sources  on 
Hovi-mber  12.  It  was  phoned  in 
by  .1.  F.  Ter  Horst,  bureau 
chief. 
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also  killed  a  South  Vietnamese 
soldier  and  wounded  another  sol¬ 
dier. 

The  place  where  Saint-Paul 
was  killed  is  a  promontory  call¬ 
ed  the  Volcano,  rising  about  800 
feet  from  the  plain  1V4  miles 
east  of  the  Gambodian  border 
and  four  miles  west  of  the  Due 
Lap  U.S.  Special  Forces  camp. 

The  top  is  occupied  by  a  South 
Vietnamese  outpost  whose 
troops  are  part  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  forces  screening  the  bor¬ 
der. 

Richard  Threlkeld,  an  Ameri¬ 
can  GBS  television  newsman 

“The  News  feels  that  the  news 
media  have  done  a  creditable  job 
in  bringing  the  facts  of  the  case 
to  light  once  the  story  was  dis¬ 
closed  by  reporters  like  Ter 
Horst  and  Hersh,”  Abbott  said. 
“However,  we  feel  that  all  of 
the  media  failed  in  not  getting 
the  story  sooner.” 

He  raised  questions,  as  have 
other  editors,  as  to  why  report¬ 
ers  in  Vietnam  had  not  uncov¬ 
ered  the  story  during  the  nearly 
20  months  that  elapsed  since  the 
alleged  massacre. 

Thomas  W.  Gheatham,  UPI 
correspondent  who  was  report¬ 
ing  in  Vietnam  at  the  time, 
says:  “People  have  asked  me 
why  there  weren’t  reporters 
there.  On  any  given  day  there 
might  be  k  hundred  company- 
size  operations  like  that  one. 
Also,  it  was  about  three  weeks 
after  Hue  had  been  recaptured 
at  the  end  of  the  Tet  offensive. 
If  there  had  been  fighting  in  the 
area  perhaps  the  day  before, 
then  you  might  have  had  cor¬ 
respondents  up  there  that  day.” 

The  affair  was  opened  up  by 
2,000-word  mimeographed  let¬ 
ters  mailed  last  March — a  year 
after  the  event — to  President 
Nixon,  other  government  offi¬ 
cials,  and  some  members  of  Gon- 
gress,  by  Ronald  L.  Ridenhour, 
a  Vietnam  veteran. 

Ridenhour,  a  literature  stu¬ 
dent  at  Glaremont  Gollege,  Po¬ 
mona,  Galif.,  said  he  did  not  wit¬ 
ness  the  alleged  atrocities  at 
Songmy  but  had  pieced  the 
story  together  from  what  he  had 
heard  from  buddies  who  were 
there. 

Ridenhour  and  a  literary 
agent  tried  to  interest  several 
news  and  other  magazines  in  the 
story.  None  seemed  interested. 
On  October  22,  just  three  weeks 
before  the  story  broke  big,  the 
agent  wrote  Ridenhour,  it  is  re¬ 
ported,  saying  he  could  do  noth¬ 
ing  more. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Novem¬ 
ber  13,  the  day  Hersh’s  story 
appeared  around  the  country, 
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who  went  with  Saint-Paul  to  the 
Volcano,  said  the  camp  had 
taken  sporadic  incoming  fire, 
mostly  mortars.  He  said  a  volley 
of  alwut  20  rounds  of  mixed 
mortar  and  107mm  rockets  hit 
the  camp  and  Saint-Paul  dived 
into  a  shallow  trench. 

The  missile,  apparently  a 
rocket,  landed  at  the  lip  of  the 
trench  about  two  yards  from 
Saint-Paul  and  a  piece  of  shrap¬ 
nel  struck  him  in  the  back,  kill¬ 
ing  him,  Threlkeld  reported. 

Saint-Paul’s  body  was  taken, 
by  helicopter  to  Ban  Me  Thuot, 
the  central  highlands  headquar- 

the  Army  at  Fort  Benning  made 
its  first  formal  announcement: 
the  Galley  Gase  had  “reached  a 
point  where  appropriate  offi¬ 
cials”  were  reviewing  w’hether 
to  courtmartial  him. 

Black  in  the  Golumbus  En¬ 
quirer  wrote  flatly  that  the 
charges  being  considered  includ¬ 
ed  murder  of  109  men,  women, 
and  children,  and  he  wrote  all 
the  details  he  had  gathered,  the 
landings,  where  Galley’s  position 
was,  the  128  body  count  at  the 
time — for  three  and  a  half  col¬ 
umns  of  type  starting  on  page 
one  the  next  morning. 

On  November  24  the  Fort 
commander,  Maj.  Gen.  Orwin  G. 
Talbott,  announced  Galley  would 
be  given  a  general  courtmartial 
on  six  specifications  charging 
murder  of  109  civilians  “with¬ 
out  justification  or  excuse.” 

That  night,  Hersh  produced 
for  the  GBS  audiences  Paul 
David  Meadlo,  a  former  Army 
private,  of  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
(for  a  reported  $10,000,  with 
Meadlo  getting  only  travel  ex¬ 
penses).  He  said  that  on  orders 
from  Galley  he  had  emptied  60 
to  70  shots  into  40  to  45  civil¬ 
ians  and  might  have  killed  10 
or  15.  Hersh’s  Meadlo  story  was 
in  newspapers  next  day. 

The  Meadlo  appearance  seemed 
to  be  a  catalyst  to  public  in¬ 
terest.  A  GBS  News  spokesman 
said  the  letters  and  phone  calls 
after  it  “were  one  of  the  biggest 
responses  we’ve  ever  had.” 

Four  days  prior  to  that,  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  had  run 
eight  photographs  and  2,000 
words  of  eyewitness  account  by 
a  former  Army  combat  photog¬ 
rapher,  Ronald  L.  Haeberle,  who 
had  been  on  the  Songmy  action. 
He  had  resisted  showing  the  pic¬ 
tures  to  newspapers  but  after 
the  Army’s  November  13  an¬ 
nouncement  he  had  gone  to  a 
Plain  Dealer  reporter  who  had 
been  a  high  school  classmate. 

On  November  26,  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Gommittee  was 
shocked  by  color  slides,  said  to 


ters  40  miles  to  the  east. 

Threlkeld  said  Saint-Paul  had 
jumped  aboard  the  helicopter 
almost  at  the  last  minute  when 
it  left  Ban  Me  Thuot. 

“I  said  to  Alain,  ‘do  you  want 
to  go?’  and  he  said  he  did.” 

Threlkeld  recalled.  “There  was 
a  lot  of  action  out  there,  and 
Alain  kept  saying  to  me,  ‘This  is 
a  good  story,  this  is  really  a 
good  story’.” 

Saint-Paul  was  the  first 
Agence  France  Presse  staffer 
killed  in  Vietnam.  He  was  start¬ 
ing  his  second  year’s  tour  in  the 
war  zone. 

have  been  taken  by  Haeberle. 
Secretary  of  the  Army  Stanley 
R.  Resor  told  the  same  meeting 
of  the  “shock  and  dismay”  he 
and  other  Army  leaders  felt  at 
“the  tragedy  of  My  Lai.”  He 
also  said: 

“There  has  already  been  far 
too  much  comment  in  the  press 
on  matters  of  evidentiary  nature 
and  we  are  very  concerned  that 
prejudicial  pretrial  publicity 
may  make  it  difficult  to  accord 
...  a  fair  trial.” 

After  the  November  13  an¬ 
nouncement,  Hersh  continued  in¬ 
terviewing  persons  who  said 
they  had  witnessed  the  scene. 
Numerous  newspapers  turned  up 
accounts. 

On  November  25  Richard 
Pendleton,  22,  a  former  private, 
walked  into  the  office  of  the 
Richmond  (Galif.)  Independent 
and  said  he  didn’t  like  Galley’s 
getting  all  the  blame.  He  said 
he  saw  Gapt.  Ernest  L.  Medina, 
commander  of  G  Gompany  in 
which  Galley  commanded  the 
first  platoon,  shoot  a  small  boy 
at  the  alleged  massacre  scene. 

Di  Washington  attending  an 
Army  hearing  with  his  attorney, 
F.  Lee  Bailey,  Medina  told  news¬ 
men:  “No,  I  did  not  shoot  any 
child  ...  I  did  not  order  any 
massacre  .  .  .  J  did  not  see  any 
massacre.” 

Lt  Galley’s  lawyers  appealed 
to  the  court  this  week  to  dismiss 
the  murder  charges  against  him 
on  the  ground  that  excessive 
news  coverage  of  the  Songmy 
incident  had  made  it  impossible 
for  him  to  have  a  fair  trial. 

In  another  development,  Gon- 
gressman  L.  Mendel  Rivers  of 
South  Garolina,  chairman  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Gommit¬ 
tee,  said  he  could  not  go  so  far 
as  President  Nixon  in  saying 
there  was  a  “massacre.”  “If  he 
knows  that,  he  knows  more  than 
I  do,”  Rivers  told  reporters, 
after  a  session  of  a  sub-commit¬ 
tee  that  is  probing  to  learn  if 
the  Army  tried  to  cover  up  the 
affair. 
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Conference  in  Canada 


Publishers  reassured  on  newsprint  suppl} 


U.S.  newspaper  publishers 
have  no  reason  to  fear  that  a 
shortage  of  newsprint  supply 
will  develop  next  year. 

That  appeared  to  be  the  con¬ 
sensus  of  experts  in  the  discus¬ 
sions  at  the  annual  conference 
of  publishers  and  paper  manu¬ 
facturers  last  week  at  Montreal, 
according  to  Stanford  Smith, 
general  manager  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation. 

Smith,  who  attended  the  meet¬ 
ings  with  members  of  the  ANPA 
board  of  directors,  said  there 
was  only  a  minor  difference  be¬ 
tween  estimates  of  newsprint 
consumption  in  1970  made  by 
the  market  analysts  of  the 
Newsprint  Association  of  Can¬ 
ada  and  Dr.  Jon  G.  Udell  for  the 
ANPA. 

The  Canadian  forecast  for  to¬ 
tal  usage  of  newsprint  in  the 
U.S.  next  year  was  9.95  million 
tons,  as  compared  with  Udell’s 
expectancy  of  a  demand  for  9.7 
million  tons. 


Precise  predictions 


Noting  that  this  amounts  to  a 
difference  of  250,000  tons.  Smith 
remarked  that  ANPA  forecasts 
over  the  past  20  years  have  been 
precise.  One  made  10  years  ago 
is  coming  out  to  be  correct  for 
the  end  of  the  decade.  Consump¬ 
tion  of  newsprint  in  1969  will 
reach  the  total  of  9.6  million 
tons,  just  as  predicted. 

Meetings  of  the  publishers 
and  Canadian  suppliers  have 
been  an  annual  home-and-home 
affair  for  about '20  years.  This 
year’s  host  for  the  sessions  at 
the  Bonaventure  Hotel  in  Mont¬ 
real  w'as  the  Domtar  Corpora¬ 
tion. 

There  are  no  such  gatherings 
of  ANPA  publishers  with  execu¬ 
tives  of  domestic  mills.  Smith 
said.  However,  many  of  the  U.S. 
mills  are  affiliates  or  subsid¬ 
iaries  of  Canadian  companies. 


No  talk  about  price 


standard  newsprint  and  $5.50 
(to  $155.50)  for  30-pound  news¬ 
print. 

In  recent  weeks  executives  of 
paper-making  companies  have 
been  appearing  before  a  Grand 
Jury  in  Federal  C!ourt,  New 
York,  in  response  to  subpoenas 
that  w’ere  issued  last  summer 
for  all  kinds  of  records  and  cor¬ 
respondence  with  customers.  But 
everyone  concerned,  including 
the  Antitrust  Division  attor¬ 
neys,  have  maintained  rigid  se¬ 
crecy  as  to  the  nature  and  scope 
of  the  inquiry. 


Sufficient  production 


The  main  area  of  conversa¬ 
tion  at  the  meetings  of  publish¬ 
ers  and  suppliers  has  been  the 
relation  of  needs  to  production 
capacity  of  the  mills.  This  year, 
Murray  Savage,  speaking  for 
the  Canadians,  insisted  there 
was  no  indication  that  the  im¬ 
pending  shortage  and  expansion 
of  mills  now  under  way  w’ould 
take  care  of  any  sudden  in¬ 
crease  of  demand. 


From  the  ANPA  side  came 
Dr.  Udell’s  analysis,  taking  into 
consideration  the  immediate  out¬ 
look  for  the  national  economy, 
of  a  slightly  higher  demand  for 
newsprint  in  1970  but  a  projec¬ 
tion  to  11.4  million  tons  by  1975. 

In  1969,  he  noted,  growth  of 
newsprint  consumption  exceeded 
the  grow-th  of  the  economy.  An 
end  to  U.S.  involvement  in  Viet¬ 
nam,  he  sugge.sted,  could  result 
in  a  sharp  increase  in  newspa¬ 
per  circulation  among  young 
families  and  the  newspaper 
should  become  an  even  more  at¬ 
tractive  advertising  medium. 


I.argefit  gains  in  small  cities 


The  recent  announcement  of  a 
price  increase  of  from  $4  to  $5 
a  ton  for  newsprint,  to  be  effec¬ 
tive  January  1,  did  not  figure  in 
the  Montreal  discussions.  Smith 
said. 

“I  have  never  heard  price  dis¬ 
cussed  at  these  conferences,”  he 
said. 

This  week  Great  Northern  Pa¬ 
per  Co.  joined  the  movement  in 
the  industry  to  cut  back  its  an¬ 
nounced  increase  from  $5  to  $4 
a  ton,  making  it  $151.  However, 
Crown  Zellerbach  on  the  West 
Coast  posted  a  $5  raise  for 


Looking  at  circulation  in  the 
past  decade.  Dr.  Udell  observed 
that  the  greatest  growth  (18%) 
occurred  in  communities  of  less 
than  100,000  population.  Sunday 
papers  in  those  same  places 
went  up  28%. 

Next  largest  gains — 13% 
weekday  and  18%  Sunday — 
were  in  the  100-250,000  cities. 
Much  smaller  gains  were  made 
— 3%  and  9% — in  the  250-500,- 
000  cities,  and  weekday  sales 
were  little  changed  in  cities  of 
over  500,000  population.  Sunday 
circulation  went  up  9%  here. 

While  newspapers  in  the  larg¬ 
est  cities  continued  to  be  the 
largest  users  of  newsprint,  the 
increase  of  522,000  tons  repre¬ 
sented  the  smallest  rate  of 
growth — 29% — among  the  vari¬ 
ous  sized  cities.  Due  to  closing 


of  some  papers,  the  remaining 
ones  in  the  metropolitan  mar¬ 
kets  are  expanding  rapidly. 

Aggregate  circulation  of 
newspapers  was  dowm  only  in 
the  Northeast  area — 1968  versus 
1958,  according  to  Dr.  Udell’s 
compilations.  Slight  gains  were 
shown  in  the  North  Central  area 
and  substantial  gains  were 


shown  for  the  South  and  West 
“The  slower  growth  in  the 
larger  cities,”  Dr.  Udeli  re¬ 
ported,  “has  been  due  to  the  ces¬ 
sation  and  consolidation  of  large 
newspapers,  a  reduction  in  the 
number  of  multiple  newsjiapeT 
purchases  by  the  typical  house¬ 
hold,  and  the  growth  of  small 
city  newspapers.” 


Question  in  Canada: 
profit  before  news? 


{Compiled  from  reports  by 
the  Canadian  Press.) 

Ottawa 

A  group  of  newspaper  manag¬ 
ing  editors  resisted  suggestions 
December  9  that  publishers  place 
more  emphasis  on  the  money- 
earning  side  of  newspapers  than 
on  editorial  content. 

Representatives  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Managing  Editors  Confer¬ 
ence  told  the  special  Senate 
Committee  on  the  News  Media 
that  they  believe  journalistic 
quality  is  improving  and  Cana¬ 
dian  readers  are  well  served  in 
comparison  with  other  countries. 

Senator  J.  Harper  Prowse  (L- 
Alberta)  drew’  a  contrast  be¬ 
tween  what  he  described  as  “the 
well-oiled  machine”  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Daily  Newrspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  to  bring  in 
money  through  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  and  the  loosely-organ¬ 
ized  association  of  managing  edi¬ 
tors,  the  men  with  the  main  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  information 
that  appears  in  newspapers. 

The  managing  editors  had  tes¬ 
tified  that  they  have  no  continu¬ 
ing  organization  beyond  an  an¬ 
nual  conference,  no  full-time 
staff,  and  their  budget  is  about 
$1,500  a  year. 

Senator  Prowse  said  he  is 
struck  by  the  contrast  with  the 
substantial  financial  resources 
of  CDNPA. 

From  a  social  point  of  view 
the  committee  was  more  inter¬ 
ested  in  seeing  a  sound  flow  of 
news  and  such  news-oriented 
features  as  programs  for  re¬ 
cruitment  of  high-quality  staff. 

Ivor  Williams,  conference 
president  and  managing  editor 
of  the  London  Free  Press,  said 
the  editorial  aims  mentioned  by 
Senator  Prowse  are  more  a  mat¬ 
ter  for  individual  newspapers 
than  for  the  conference. 

Robert  D.  Owen,  editor  of  the 
Kingston  Whig-Standard,  said 
interest  in  news  content  is  as 


strong  among  newspapers  as  in 
getting  advertising  revenue. 

The  fact  that  the  managing 
editors  conference  does  not 
spend  as  much  money  as  CDN¬ 
PA  is  meaningless,  he  said,  be¬ 
cause  they  play  different  role*. 
He  was  sure  the  publishers 
would  rescue  the  conference  fi¬ 
nancially  if  the  editors  required 
more  funds. 

Newspapers  today  are  much 
more  seriously  concerned  wdth 
presenting  better  information 
than  they  were  a  few  years  ago, 
he  said.  Readers  demand  more 
news  and  better  quality,  prob¬ 
ably  partly  because  of  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  television. 


In  his  own  newspaper,  Owen 
said,  reporters  are  no  longer 
hired  unless  they  are  graduates 
of  journalism  schools  or  univer¬ 
sities. 


Committee  lawyer  Yves  For¬ 
tier  asked  C.  M.  Fellman,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  North  Bay 
Nugget,  whether  he  agreed  with 
a  published  comment  by  a  To¬ 
ronto  lawyer,  Desmond  Morton, 
suggesting  that  newspapers  in  i 
small  community  always  repre¬ 
sent  the  business  interests  there 
regardless  of  whether  the  news¬ 
paper  is  part  of  a  group  or  in¬ 
dividually  owned. 

Fellman,  whose  newspaper  ii 
part  of  the  Southam  group,  said 
he  could  not  see  how  any  news¬ 
paper  could  have  more  ^itorial 
independence  than  his. 

Questioned  about  criticira 
that  newspapers  generally  give 
staff  inadequate  time  to  develop 
news  in  a  sophisticated  way, 
Williams  said  that  is  not  true  in 
his  experience. 

William  H.  Metcalfe,  Ottam 
Journal,  said  it  is  a  relative 
matter.  His  resources  for  new* 
coverage,  for  example,  did  not 
match  those  of  the  Tori’nU 
Globe  and  Mail. 

{Continued  on  page  56) 
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Two  New  York  Times  projects 


Ghetto  workshops  point 
youths  to  news  careers 


The  New  York  Times  has 
launched  two  separate  work¬ 
shop  programs,  one  for  Negro 
youth  interested  in  a  com¬ 
munity  newspaper  project,  and 
the  other  for  high  school  stu¬ 
dents  already  involved  in  jour¬ 
nalism  but  wishing  to  broaden 
their  knowledge  by  meeting  and 
discussing  problems  of  com¬ 
munications  with  professionals. 

The  Times,  in  Times  Talk, 
the  interoffice  publication  for 
employees,  confessed  to  some 
self-serving  in  the  hope  that 
some  of  the  young  people  taking 
part  in  either  program  would 
grow  up  to  be  reporters  and 
editors. 

When  the  newspaper  created 
a  public  relations  department 
last  January,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Irvin  S.  Taubkin,  a 
project  on  the  idea  board  was 
journalistic  training  for  the 
dty’s  young.  Bill  Blair,  the  new 
public  relations  manager,  sat 
down  with  his  staff  and  came 
op  with  the  idea  for  a  ghetto 
new.spaper. 

Gty  provides  help 

August  Heckscher,  a  former 
chief  editorial  writer  for  the 
Sew  York  Herald  Tribune  and 
now  head  of  the  New  York 
City  Department  of  Parks, 
Recreation  and  Cultural  Af¬ 
fairs,  agreed  to  become  in¬ 
volved.  He  would  see  that  the 
dty  provided  rooms  to  work  in 
ind  materials  if  the  Times  pro¬ 
vided  the  teaching  talent  and 
money. 

“The  talent,”  says  Times 
Talk,  “comes  from  the  Times 
staff ;  the  money — $25,000  for 
two  ghetto  workshops — comes 
from  the  New  York  Times 
Foundation,  which  is  supported 
by  annual  contributions  from 
the  New  York  Times  Com¬ 
pany.” 

The  area  chosen  for  the 
community  newspaper  was  the 
Corona-East  Elmhurst  section 
of  Queens,  a  predominantly 
black  neighborhood.  Heckscher 
provided  space  above  the  Land- 
ston  Hughes  Library  Center, 
whicti  the  city  operates  in  a 
convirted  building  abandoned 
y  a  Woolworth’s  store.  Heck- 
hei  and  the  city  also  pro- 
ide<l  some  typewriters,  and  the 
McC:ill  Corporation,  which  had 
ar  i  about  the  project,  donat- 
dcsks  and  chairs.  A  rug  for 


the  floor  was  provided  by  Ar¬ 
thur  O.  Sulzberger,  president 
and  publisher  of  the  Times, 
who  had  obtained  a  new  one  for 
his  office  and  was  happy  to 
donate  the  old  one. 

Blair,  meantime,  buttonhold¬ 
ing  Times  employees,  had 
obtained  promises  of  support 
among  sensitive  reporters  who 
could  talk  with  the  youths  and 
work  in  harmony  with  them  on 
the  proposed  community  news¬ 
paper.  The  exacting  condition 
was  that  those  who  did  help 
should  be  willing  to  work  on 
Saturdays  and  their  days  off. 
Mike  Kaufman  and  Dave  Ship- 
ler  of  the  local  news  staff  were 
selected  to  launch  the  pilot 
paper. 

Newspaper  is  published 

They  began  work  last  June, 
spreading  the  word  among 
community  leaders  that  a 
journalism  workshop  was  about 
to  start  and  would  employ 
youths  with  an  interest  in  help¬ 
ing  to  get  out  a  newspaper, 
Tyrone  Bryant,  administrater 
of  the  library,  was  enlisted  as 
a  community  coordinator:  he 
knew  the  people  and  the  com¬ 
munity. 

“The  first  workshop,”  says 
Time  Talk,  “was  held  in  July. 
There  were  a  few  classroom 
sessions  in  which  Kaufman  and 
Shi  pier  touched  on  journalism 
basics — the  difference  between 
news  and  opinion,  interview 
techniques,  libel  laws,  etc. 
There  were  writing  exercises 
and,  early  on,  actual  assign¬ 
ments.  The  youngsters  drew 
$3  a  day  for  travel  and  lunch 
money.  .  .  . 

“Tom  Ackerman,  the  Times 
campus  correspondent  at  City 
College,  joined  the  faculty  to 
provide  continuity  between 
Saturdays.  He  mans  the  office 
three  nights  a  week  when  it’s 
open  for  the  young  reporters’ 
convenience.  He  knows  make¬ 
up  and  layout — he  was  editor 
of  his  college  newspaper — ,  and 
he  follows  the  paper  through 
production  at  the  Alert  Press 
in  Manhattan.” 

The  first  issue  came  out  in 
September  and  was  given  away 
in  churches,  libraries,  stores, 
laundromats  and  on  street 
comers.  It  was  a  5-column 
tabloid  called  Transition  Press. 


The  print  order  was  for  3,000, 
but  after  a  second  run  in 
October  and  a  third  in  mid- 
November,  the  print  order  will 
be  increased. 

Many  compliments 

Tyrone  Bryant,  in  a  note  to 
Blair,  said: 

“I  am  proud  to  say  that  the 
Transition  Press  is  the  best 
newspaper  circulated  in  our 
community.  .  .  .  There  have 
been  hundreds  of  personal  com¬ 
ments  praising  the  fine  work 
done  by  the  young  people.  ,  .  .” 

The  assembled  staff  numbers 
18  boys  and  girls,  15  to  24.  The 
24-year-old  staffer  is  married, 
a  father  and  a  college  student. 
Of  the  18,  a  “hard  core”  of  six 
or  seven  show  up  every  Satur¬ 
day,  while  the  rest.  Times  Talk 
says,  “float  in  and  out  and  con¬ 
tribute  as  the  mood  strikes 
them.” 

The  other  workshop  program 


for  high  school  students  is 
aimed  at  giving  young  editors 
a  chance  to  receive  professional 
advice  from  newspapermen.  It 
is  directed  by  Alex  Moriaey 
and  Cassie  Hays  of  Times 
public  relations. 

Workshop  sessions  are  held 
Saturdays  on  the  eleventh-floor 
restaurant  complex  in  the 
Times  Building  on  West  43d 
'  Street.  The  first,  on  November 
8,  was  attended  by  38  students 
from  nine  Manhattan  schools. 
This  session,  with  discussion  on 
reporting,  writing,  opinion, 
content,  photog^raphy,  head¬ 
lines  and  make-up,  is  being 
repeated  for  five  consecutive 
Saturdays  until  all  the  editors 
from  schools  in  all  five  bor¬ 
oughs  have  had  a  chance  to  at¬ 
tend. 

“Reaction  from  the  first  ses¬ 
sion  was  encouraging,”  says 
Times  Talk.  “There  were  phone 
calls  from  youngsters  who  had 
heard  about  it  and  wanted  in. 
And  there  was  a  letter  from  the 
managing  editor  of  the  New 
York  School  of  Printing’s 
publication,  who  had  been  there. 
The  young  man  pointed  out 
that  he  had  attended  similar 
w’orkshops  sponsored  by  other 
organizations  but  ‘yours  really 
got  involved  with  the  stu¬ 
dents.’  ” 


Linage  Leaders  . . .  First  10  Months 


Morning 

Lot  Angalai  Titnot  .  S7,447.iVS 

Miami  Horald  .  4i,8li,M7 

Chicago  Tribuno  .  42,VW,706 

Washington  Pott  .  42,473, iVO 

Now  York  Timat  .  U.Hi.m 

San  Josa  Marcury  .  3S,902,3(N 

Houston  Pott  .  33,870,823 

Daiiat  Nawt  .  32,807,215 

Naw  Oriaant  Timat-Picayuna  .,  32,447,545 
Santa  Ana  Ragistar  .  3i,244,48l 

Evening 

Houston  Chronicia  .  40,345,045 

San  Josa  Nawt  .  35,423,140 

Fort  Laudardaia  Nawt  .  35,373,543 

Toronto  Star  .  35,  i44,jl0 

Atianta  Journal  .  35,148,082 

Milwaukaa  Journal  .  34,342,841 

Oallat  Timat-Harald  .  33,043,743 

Montraai  La  Pratsa  .  32,780,704 

Oatroit  Nawt  .  32,404,142 

Minnaapolit  Star  .  31,741,444 

Sunday 

Lot  Angalat  Timas  .  34,478,443 

Naw  York  Timat  .  35,144,440 

Philadalphia  jnquirar  .  22,741,044 

Chicago  Tribuna  .  2l,l4i,0^ 

Miami  Harald  .  20,212,114 

Naw  York  Nawt  .  14,528,148 

Milwaukaa  Journal  .  14,343,433 

Boston  Globa  .  18,244,201 

Clavaland  Plain  Daalar  .  17,342,824 

Minnaapolit  Tribuna  .  14,424,444 

Sii  and  Savan-Day  Totals 

Lot  Angalat  Timat  MS  .  43,424,388 

Naw  York  Timat  MS  .  72,108,454 

Miami  Harald  MS  .  47,028,483 

Chicago  Tribuna  MS  .  44,140,754 

Washington  Pott  MS  .  54,504,443 

Houston  Chronicia  ES  .  55,3^,827 

Milwaukaa  Journal  ES  .  53,734,274 

Atlanta  Journal  I 

Constitution  ES  .  44,081,818 

Minnaapolit  Star  t  Tribuna  U  U,7I4,345 
Clavaland  Plain-Daalar  MS  ..  47,505,510 


Morning 

Lot  Angalat  Timat  .  55,317,414 

Miami  Harald  .  42,728,231 

Washington  Pott  .  41,851,840 

Chicago  Tribuna  .  40,835,444 

Naw  York  Timas  .  34,574,807 

San  Josa  Marcury  .  34,524,214 

Naw  Oriaant  Timat-Picayuna  ..  32,142,444 

Houston  Pott  .  31,241,324 

DalUs  Nawt  .  30,383,400 

Santa  Ana  Ragistar  .  24,4I0,4M 

Evening 

Houston  Chronicia  .  34,111,787 

San  Josa  Nawt  .  34,524,471 

Milwaukaa  Journal  .  33,443,440 

Atlanta  Journal  .  32,244,384 

Dallas  Timat-Haratd  .  31,745,144 

)Montraal  La  Prasta  .  31,514,413 

Clavaland  Pratt  .  31,272,448 

Toronto  Star  .  31,041,082 

Fort  Laudardaia  Nawt  .  30,834,144 

Minnaapolit  Star  .  30,2K,824 

Suntlay 

Lot  Angalat  Timat  .  35,782,245 

Naw  York  Timat  .  34,271,053 

Philadalphia  Inquirar  .  21,455,214 

Chicago  Tribuna  .  14,848,444 

Naw  York  Nawt  .  14,158,724 

Milwaukaa  Journal  .  17,475,475 

Ootton  Globa  .  17,241,284 

Clavaland  Plain  Daalar  , .  17,243,242 

Miami  Harald  .  17,105,484 

Minnaapolit  Tribuna  .  14,238,342 

Sii  and  Savan-Day  Totals 

Lot  Angalat  Timat  MS  .  41,044,444 

Naw  York  Timas  MS  .  70,847,840 

Chicago  Tribuna  MS  .  40,734,415 

Miami  Harald  MS  .  54,834,215 

Washington  Pott  MS  .  57,444,220 

Milwaukaa  Journal  ES  .  51,414,335 

Houston  Chronicia  ES  .  44,340,274 

Minnaapolit  Star  t  Tribuna  K  44,444,188 
Clavaland  Plain-Daalar  MS  .,  44,058,554 
Atlanta  Journal  E  Journal 
E  Constitution  ES  .  45,344,143 
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Newspaper  starts  fund 
to  help  welfare  elients 


Milwaukee 

The  Milwaukee  Sentinel  has 
opened  a  campaign  to  raise  a 
$100,000  Christmas  Cheer  Fund 
for  distribution  to  50,000  needy 
people,  including  34,000  children, 
in  Milwaukee  county. 

The  fund  is  aimed  at  easing 
the  pinch  for  those  whose  wel¬ 
fare  allotments  were  recently  re¬ 
duced  by  the  Wisconsin  State 
legislature. 

Sentinel  editor  Harvey  W. 
Schwandner  said  a  non-profit 
corporation  will  receive  contri¬ 
butions  to  the  fund.  Gifts  are 
tax  deductible. 

Milwaukee  county  welfare  de¬ 
partment  will  distribute  the 
money,  in  form  of  gift  certifi¬ 
cates,  to  the  families  with  their 
December  20  welfare  checks. 
The  certificates  will  be  redeem¬ 
able  at  a  number  of  stores. 

A  $7,000  contribution  was 
made  by  the  Elmer  and  Nanette 
Winter  Family  Foundation. 


Winter,  who  is  president  of 
Manpower  Inc.,  was  one  of  a 
small  group  of  businessmen  who 
contributed  more  than  $11,000 
last  Christmas  to  provide  food 
baskets  for  the  county’s  neediest 
welfare  families. 

Donors  are  making  contribu¬ 
tions  at  the  Sentinel’s  public 
service  lobby  and  through  cou¬ 
pons  printed  in  the  Sentinel. 
Names  of  donors  are  publicized 
in  the  Sentinel  unless  given 
anonymously. 

• 

Biography  cited 

Lawrence,  Kans. 

Dr.  Calder  M.  Pickett,  profes¬ 
sor  of  journalism  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kansas,  received  the 
award  of  merit  from  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  State  and 
Local  History  for  his  biography, 
“Ed  Howe:  Country  Town  Phi¬ 
losopher,”  published  by  the  Uni¬ 
versity  Press  of  Kansas. 


8  appointed 
science  fellows 

Professor  John  Foster,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Advanced  Science 
Writing  Program  at  the  Colum¬ 
bia  University  Graduate  School 
of  Journalism,  has  announced 
the  appointment  of  seven  men 
and  one  woman  as  fellows  for 
the  1969-70  academic  year: 

William  S.  Bacon,  recently 
feature  editor  of  Popular  Sci¬ 
ence, 

Bernard  C.  Cole,  science 
writer  for  the  South  Bay  Daily 
Breeze,  Torrance,  Calif. 

Robert  W.  Cooke,  science 
writer,  California  Institute  of 
Technology. 

Richard  N.  Einhom,  free¬ 
lance  writer  and  former  news 
editor  of  Electronic  Design. 

Mrs.  Arthur  (Lucy)  E.  Kav- 
aler,  free-lance  writer. 

Soon  Kee  Lee,  deputy  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  Daihan  Ilbo,  Seoul, 
Korea. 

Donald  E.  Tepper,  science  and 
medicine  editor  of  the  Record, 
Hackensack,  NJ. 

David  H.  Zinman,  reporter 
and  science  writer  for  Newsday, 


of  Garden  City,  N.Y. 

In  addition,  Mrs.  Kavaler, 
Cooke  and  Zinman  were  desig¬ 
nated  as  visiting  fellows  of  Co¬ 
lumbia’s  Institute  for  the  Study 
of  Science  in  Human  Affairs. 

Since  establishment  of  the 
program,  nearly  90  writers  have 
participated. 

Sponsorship  for  the  program 
has  come  from  the  Alfred  P. 
Sloan  and  Rockefeller  Founda¬ 
tions,  the  Smith,  Kline  &  Frendi 
Foundation,  International  Flav¬ 
ors  &  Fragrances  Inc.,  the  Asia 
Foundation  and  the  Sung-Kok 
Foundation  of  Korea. 

• 

J-school  planned 

Palm  Beach,  Fla 

A  four-year  journalism  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  announced  by  the 
University  of  Palm  Beach  to 
start  next  September.  Dr.  Mer-j 
ton  B.  Levinson,  UPB  president 
indicated  that  the  projioseii 
school  of  journalism  will  an  om 
modate  100  students  in  th 
charter  class.  The  school  is  paf 
of  the  $10  million  developmer' 
plan  recently  announced  to  pn 
vide  additional  educational  pr 
grams  for  American  and  fo 
eign  students. 
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THE  NEWS  OF  THE  DAY — This  was  the  front  page  of  the  Kduskegon 
(Mich.)  Chronicle  for  Friday,  December  h,  1969.  Then  the  editor, 
Robert  C.  Herrick,  decided  to  conduct  an  experiment,  in  the  light 
of  criticism  that  newspapers  print  only  bad  news. 


ONLY  GOOD  NEWS  is  left,  after  editors  blanked  out  the  bad  news 
and  explained:  "This  space  is  vacant  because  the  news  article  which 
normally  would  have  appeared  here  is  of  controversial,  or  unpleasant 
nature."  The  uncensored  Page  I  ran  as  Page  3. 


7^1  .  The  Muskegon  Chronicle 


Seek  Clues 
In  Slaying 


The  Muskegon  Chronicle 
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Jargon  and  barbarism  in  news  copy 


The  followinf?  is  an  excerpt  from  a  talk  given  by 
WALLACE  CARROLL,  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Win¬ 
ston-Salem  Journal  and  Sentinel,  to  the  New  England 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  on 
December  6: 

*  *  * 

One  way  to  make  writing  “punchy”,  according  to  our 
newsroom  folklore,  is  to  eliminate  the  “the’s”  and  “a’s”  at 
the  beginning  of  a  sentence.  So  when  the  reader  picks  up 
his  paper,  he  finds  paragraphs  starting  like  this: 

Biggest  manpower  reduction  comes  in  the 
Pacific  command,  where  .  .  . 

Did  you  ever  hear  any  one  talk  like  that:  “Biggest 
manpower  reduction  comes.  .  Of  course  not.  No  one 
has  talked  like  that  since  Julius  Caesar,  and  he,  poor 
fellow,  only  talked  that  way  because  his  Latin  language 
did  not  have  the  definite  and  indefinite  articles.  But  it  is 
these  little  words  that  give  English  some  of  its  grace 
and  lilt,  and  we  throw  them  away  only  at  the  risk  of 
erecting  an  unnecessai-y  barrier  between  ourselves  and 
the  reader,  who  is  accustomed  to  them. 

There  is  another  construction  more  Latin  than  English 
that  has  also  been  favored  since  ancient  times  by  lazy 
writers  and  lazy  deskmen.  That  is,  putting  a  participle 
or  verb  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence,  thus:  “Killed  in 
the  three-car  collision  was  Hyman  J.  O’Connor  .  .  .”  That 
way  of  writing  or  talking  also  went  out  with  the  Caesars. 
Can  you  imagine  calling  your  wife  some  day  and  saying: 
“Brace  yourself,  dear.  Dead  on  arrival  at  Baptist  Hospital 
was  your  Aunt  Agatha,  67”? 

But  that’s  the  way  we  talk  to  our  readers.  Are  we 
kidding  them,  or  are  we  kidding  ourselves? 

Another  fad — a  more  recent  one — that  is  making  much 
of  our  news  writing  hard  to  savor  is  the  elimination  of 
prepositions.  No  one  ever  writes  any  more,  “The  Gover¬ 
nor  of  New  York”  or  “The  Senator  from  Massachusetts”. 
No,  it  is  always  “New  York  Gov.”  or  “Massachusetts 
Sen.”  And  this  same  fad,  a  product  of  sheer  laziness, 
also  brings  us  the  piling  up  of  identification  in  front  of 
a  name  and  the  creation  of  bogus  titles:  “Belgian-bom 
United  States  Army  turncoat  Albert  Belhomme”,  or 
“Philadelphia  Symphony  tuba  player  Adrian  Klotz”. 


All  of  these  ancient  shibboleths  and  latter  day  fads 
conspire,  then,  to  make  the  writing  in  our  papers  about 
as  juicy  as  a  Beltsville  turkey.  And  that  is  bad  for  news¬ 
papers  and  bad  for  the  people  who  make  them. 

We  must  instill  into  all  our  reporters,  deskmen  and 
editors  a  holy  hatred  of  jargon.  At  every  passgate  there 
must  be  a  watchman  to  keep  it  out  of  our  columns.  And 
while  we  stand  on  guard  against  the  barbarisms  of 
others,  we  must  be  still  more  vigilant  against  our  own. 
You  know  many  of  these  barbarisms — they  are  the  pets 
of  the  lazy  writer  and  lazy  deskman.  I  shall  list  only  a 
few:  The  lazy  writer  always: 

— puts  “today”  or  the  day  of  the  week  in  front  of  the 
verb. 

— piles  up  identification  in  front  of  the  noun — “Former 
North  Carolina  State  basketball  star,  Larry  Dugan,” 
“Old-time  square  dance  master,  Sam  Queen”. 

— says  “burgeoning”  when  he  means  “growing”  or 
“diminutive”  when  he  means  “little”. 

— indulges  in  “elegant  variation” — the  vice  that  makes 
a  house  a  “structure”  and  gold  “the  yellow  metal”  and 
any  university  “the  Baptist  institution”  or  “the  Califor¬ 
nia  institution”. 

— uses  “hike”  when  he  means  “rise”  or  “increase”. 
(The  other  day  we  even  had  an  “increase  hike”  come 
over  the  wire  from  Raleigh). 

— uses  “warn”  as  an  intransitive  verb.  (Why  do  news 
sources  never  say  anything;  why  do  they  always 
“warn”?). 

— strains  to  work  in  fad  words — “relevant”,  “confronta¬ 
tion”,  “meaningful”  and  the  haphazard  “hopefully”. 

— says  future  events  are  “upcoming”. 

— discovers  that  plans  and  projects  are  always  con¬ 
ceived  in  the  cellar  (somebody  must  always  “come  up 
with”  them). 

— delights  in  coining  new  expressions — “a  piece  of  the 
action,”  “telling  it  like  it  is”,  “up  tight”. 

You  can  add  many  more.  For  all  such  hideous  and  over¬ 
worked  bromides  and  barbarisms,  we  should  have  only 
hatred  and  contempt. 


68  papers  are  entered 
for  World  Press  Award 


Fourteen  representatives  of 
international  journalism  organi¬ 
zations  have  accepted  positions 
on  the  1970  World  Press 
Achievement  Award  Advisory 
Board,  Eugene  S.  Pulliam, 
president  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publilshers  Associa¬ 
tion  Foundation,  has  an¬ 
nounced. 

Pulliam,  assistant  publisher 
of  the  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Sta/r 
and  News,  said  the  Boa^  will 
meet  in  January  to  select  the 
1970  winner  from  68  entries  re¬ 
ceived. 

The  award,  to  be  presented  at 
the  AN  PA  convention  in  New 
York  in  April,  was  instituted  in 
19G5.  It  is  given  annually  by  the 
A  MPA  Foundation  Trustees  to 
renognire  the  benfits  provided  a 
country  and  community  by  a 


free  and  indpendent  newspaper. 
Any  general  circulation  news¬ 
paper  published  outside  the  U.S. 
and  Canada  may  be  nominated 
or  may  nominate  itself. 

The  1970  award  will  consist 
of  a  gold  medallion  and  a  $2,500 
travel  grant  to  the  publisher  or 
editor  of  the  winning  newspaper 
for  the  study  of  U.S.  and  Cana¬ 
dian  newspaper  publishing  op¬ 
erations. 

Advisory  Board  members  and 
organizations  they  represent 
are: 

Augustin  E.  Edwards,  El 
Mercurio,  Santiago,  Chile,  Inter- 
American  Press  Association. 

William  B.  Arthur,  Look  mag¬ 
azine,  Sigma  Delta  (^hi. 

William  E.  Ames,  University 
of  Washington,  Association  for 


Education  in  Journalism. 

Norman  Isaacs,  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Courier-Journal  and 
Times,  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors. 

William  F.  Schmick  Jr,  Balti¬ 
more  (Md.)  Sun,  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Claude  Bellanger,  Internation¬ 
al  Federation  of  Newspaper 
Publishers,  (F.I.E.J.). 

Hans  A.  Kluthe,  Westdeutehe 
Allgemeine  Zeitung,  Internation¬ 
al  Press  Institute. 

Jacques  Bourquin,  Interna¬ 
tional  A.ssociation  for  Mass 
Communication  Research. 

Robert  U.  Brown,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Wes  Gallagher,  The  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press. 

Ralph  Costello,  St.  John  (N. 
B.)  Telegraph-Journal  and 
Times-Globe,  Canadian  Daily 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Hal  Lehrman,  Overseas  Press 
Club  of  America. 


Mims  Thomason,  United  Press 
International. 

Nominees  for  the  World  Press 
Acihevement  Award  are  judged 
on  the  basis  of  editorial  excel¬ 
lence,  enterprise,  courage,  inde¬ 
pendence  and  integrity — insofar 
as  these  qualities  are  shown  ma¬ 
terially  to  have  contributed  to 
the  social,  *  economic,  cultural 
and  political  advancement  of  the 
local  citizenry. 

To  insure  fair  comparisons, 
each  newspaper  entry  is  also  as- 
cessed  in  terms  of  the  economic, 
management  and  journalistic  re¬ 
sources  it  has  at  its  disposal. 

• 

Daily  suspends 

Minneapous 

Francis  McGovern,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Minneapolis 
Daily  American,  announced  that 
his  newspaper  suspended  pub¬ 
lication  after  November  24.  He 
said  publication  will  not  resume 
until  he  finds  some  new  capital. 
Started  in  1964,  the  newspaper 
reportedly  had  a  circulation  of 
12,000. 
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The  media  picture  in  the  1970*8 

Ad  agency  crystal  gazers  see 
newspapers  ‘holding  their  own’ 


As  the  New  Year  approaches,  pro¬ 
jections  are  rolling  in  fast  and  furious 
— not  about  trends  of  a  coming  year,  but 
of  a  coming  decade.  The  70’s,  what  they 
will  offer  and  how  they  will  take  shape, 
are  a  first  priority  for  the  advertising 
business,  which  will  continue  to  wield  an 
incalculable  influence  over  growing  mil¬ 
lions  of  consumers. 

Grey  Advertising,  whose  monthly  pub¬ 
lication  Grej/  Matter  anticipates  trends 
in  the  ad  world,  defines  the  “creative 
challenge  of  the  70’s”  as  Media  Man¬ 
agement.  The  changes  under  way  today, 
it  says,  will  have  “a  more  profound  effect 
on  media  strategy  than  is  realized  by 
most  marketers.” 

Factors  to  bear  in  mind  in  looking 
ahead  10  years,  says  the  agency,  are: 

— An  increase  in  per  capita  consump¬ 
tion  by  nearly  two-fifths; 

— A  college-trained  populus  which  will 
become  half  again  more  numerous; 

— A  number  of  young  adults,  which 
will  grow  twice  as  fast  as  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  people  in  the  country; 

— Suburban  expansion  doubling  that 
of  the  cities; 

— Leisure  time,  which  will  constitute 
an  even  greater  factor  as  work-weeks 
shorten.  (This  already  absorbs  more 
dollars  than  the  total  national  defense 
budget.) 

How  will  the  media  picture  look? 

Newspapers,  says  Grey,  “will  hold 
their  own”  through  the  increased  avail¬ 


ability  of  color  and  special  sections. 

Further,  the  agency  sees  the  trend  in 
newspaper  consolidation  continuing  with 
individual  papers  hard-pressed  to  fulfill 
all  the  retail  needs  of  local  advertisers. 
Therefore,  it  says,  national  advertisers 
will  be  forced  to  use  larger  space  ads  to 
assure  visibility. 

Newspapers,  Grey  predicts,  will  make 
available  suburban  editions,  locally-  edit¬ 
ed  in  order  to  increase  circulation  in  the 
fast-growing  suburbs,  counteracting  the 
strength  of  local  weeklies. 

And,  newspapers  will  trend  toward 
network-type  buys,  with  single-order 
placement  to  encourage  national  usage. 
But,  says  Grey,  “we  don’t  anticipate  in¬ 
creased  one-rate  papers.” 

In  other  media,  magazines,  the  agency 
feels,  will  reap  the  benefits  of  a  better 
educated  and  richer  population,  and 
mass  books  will  be  changing  their  edi¬ 
torial  approach  to  the  “why”  of  events, 
leaving  newspapers,  tv  and  radio  to  the 
“what.” 

Class  publications,  especially  special- 
interest  editorial,  will  see  the  greatest 
growth,  and  regional  and  market  edi¬ 
tions  will  be  used  as  alternatives  to 
traditional  local  media. 

In  network  tv,  advertising  of  product 
categories,  rather  than  individual 
brands,  will  get  more  play  as  ad  costs 
increase.  And,  together  with  additional 
research  on  commercial  effectiveness  will 
come  exploration  into  new  commercial 


lengths,  both  longer  and  shorter. 

Daytime  tv,  says  Grey,  will  be  more 
vulnerable  because  more  women  will  be 
working,  and  those  who  remain  at  home 
will  have  achieved  higher  educational 
and  economic  brackets. 

On  spot  tv,  efforts  will  be  made  to 
overcome  growing  clutter  with  the  use 
of :  local  programming  to  segment  target 
audiences;  commercials  customized  to 
local  needs;  greater  use  of  “flights,” 
rather  than  continuous  advertising  sup¬ 
port;  and  more  local  programming  to 
support  the  needs  of  local  markets. 

The  “new  media”  which  the  agency 
calls  a  “marriage  of  CATV  and  com¬ 
puters,  will  be  explored  more  fully,  but 
progress  in  actual  usage  will  be  slow 
despite  the  availability  of  technology. 
The  new  medium,  it  says,  which  will  look 
something  like  the  cross  between  a  tv 
set  and  a  typewriter,  “could  replace  or 
supplement  commercial  print  and  broad¬ 
cast  in  the  1980’s.”  It  will  function  as 
a  centrally  located  computer  which  stores 
information  desigrned  to  feed  a  new  sys¬ 
tem  from  libraries,  newspaper  morgues, 
product  information  and  late-breaking 
news  stories.  The  possibilities  are  intri¬ 
guing,  says  Grey,  but  not  as  yet  definable 
for  advertisers. 

In  light  of  these  developments,  the 
agency  concludes,  the  media  executive 
is  going  to  have  to  become  much  less  a 
buyer — and  more  of  an  “economist, 
sociologist  and  seer.” 


Retail  revolt  termed  likely 


Computers  in  1,000 
typesetting  shops 

According  to  the  new  16-page 
Survey  of  Computerized  'type- 
setting,  just  released  by  Com¬ 
position  Information  &rvices, 
Inc.  (Los  Angeles)  there  are 
now  more  than  1,000  computers 
being  used  in  the  typsetting  ap¬ 
plication. 

In  announcing  the  results  of 
this  latest  investigration,  CIS  di¬ 
rector  Arthur  E.  Gardner  re¬ 
calls  that,  “Our  first  Survey, 
conducted  in  1964,  revealed  a 
grand  total  of  77  brave  firms. 
Now,  only  five  years  later,  this 
has  climbed  to  1,093,  with  users 
to  be  found  in  49  states  and 
some  30  countries  throughout 
the  world.” 

As  compared  to  last  year,  the 
current  CIS  Survey  reflects  a 
33%  gain  in  the  total  number 
of  computer  composition  instal¬ 
lations. 


Los  Angeles 

Retailers  may  be  in  for  a 
period  of  revolt,  newspaper  ex¬ 
ecutives  were  warned  at  a  semi¬ 
nar  arranged  by  the  Los  Angeles 
office  of  Rathbone  Associates, 
newspaper  representatives. 

Further,  the  business  outlook 
for  1970  does  not  present  a  rosy 
picture,  representatives  from 
Southern  California  dailies  were 
advised  during  the  program  de¬ 
veloped  by  William  St.  Sure,  RA 
manager  here. 

The  view  that  retailing  in 
California  and  throughout  the 
nation  is  going  through  a  period 
of  transition  was  presented  by 
Jack  Kyser,  project  leader  for  a 
six-month  study  made  by  the 
United  California  Bank. 

This  current  evolution  is  simi¬ 
lar  to  that  during  the  period 
when  discount  houses  started. 


Kyser  said.  Markets  are  chang¬ 
ing  demographically,  the  struc¬ 
ture  and  makeup  of  retail  or¬ 
ganizations  are  changing  and 
there  are  many  problems  for 
merchants  to  overcome,  he  ex¬ 
plained. 

Retailers  must  be  very  objec¬ 
tive  about  their  plans  and  this 
objectivity  will  probably  be 
necessary  for  newspapers,  too, 
he  declared.  Everybody  will  have 
to  be  very  sophisticated  about 
research  and  planning  efforts, 
Kyser  added. 

His  list  of  problems  included 
continuance  of  Sunday  openings 
after  the  Christmas  season  ends, 
in-store  service  to  customers, 
and  the  competition  between 
downtown  areas  and  shopping 
centers.  Stores  were  found  to 
be  very  secretive  about  adver¬ 
tising  plans. 


A  New  Year  recession  that 
will  last  for  more  than  five  or 
six  months,  was  forecast  by  Dr. 
Ray  Jallow,  chief  economist  for 
United  California  Bank. 


In  offset  plant 

Louisburg,  Kans. 

The  Louisburg  Herald,  pub¬ 
lished  weekly  since  1876,  has 
been  converted  to  the  offset 
method  of  printing.  All  cold- 
type  composition  work  is  being 
handled  at  the  Herald  office. 
The  paper  is  printed  on  a  web 
offset  unit  in  Osawatomie, 
Kans.,  20  miles  southwest  of 
Louisburg.  The  Herald,  with  a 
circulation  of  1200,  is  owned  by 
Joe  Towne,  a  native  of  Louis¬ 
burg.  He  bought  it  this  past 
summer. 
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National  co-op  program 

Stevens  fashions  soft  pillow 
of  Hi-Fi  pages  for  retailers 

By  Susan  Rosenbaum 


W  hat’s  the  best  way  to  intro- 
duc  ‘  a  new  product? 

Ask  that  question  on  Madison 
Avenue,  and  ydu'll  get  at  least 
as  many  answers  as  there  are 
media,  plus  a  few  mixed  re¬ 
sponses. 

Ask  that  question  of  the  ad 
and  promotion  manager  of  J.  P. 
Stevens  Consumer  Products  De¬ 
partment,  and  he’ll  tell  you — 
newspaper  preprints.  Further¬ 
more,  he’s  put  his  company’s 
dollars  where  his  words  are  and 
has  built  an  entirely  new  adver¬ 
tising  program  for  a  new  line  of 
soft  goods  around  this  one  me¬ 
dium. 

The  products:  towels,  sheets, 
pillow  cases  and  blankets,  all 
designed  by  art  nouveau  rage, 
Peter  Max,  to  be  known  as  the 
“Tastemaker”  collection  by  Mo¬ 
hawk. 

The  campaign:  the  first 
known  national  co-op  program 
to  offer  Hi-Fi  preprint  for  use 
in  local  markets,  tailored  to  the 
preferred  schedule  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  retailer. 

The  retailer:  The  mass  mer- 
chihidiser,  otherwise  known  as 
the  discount  chain  or  store. 

‘Real  impact  selling’ 

And,  why  preprint?  T.  M. 
Davis  Jr.,  the  man  in  charge, 
has  only  good  things  to  say 
about  it.  For  instance:  “There’s 
no  medium  stronger  for  real  im¬ 
pact  selling,  for  image  building, 
for  introduction  and  for  flexi¬ 
bility.’’ 

This  preprint  campaign,  Davis 
explained  in  an  interview,  is 
based  on  an  intricate  marketing 
plan  which  evolved  essentially 
from  two  basic  precepts.  First, 
that  the  mass  merchandiser  is 
the  fastest-growing  retail  opera¬ 
tion  in  the  country  today;  and, 
second,  that  a  national  co-op 
program,  particularly  with  Hi- 
Fi  color,  offers  real  benefits  to 
everyone  concerned — the  manu¬ 
facturer  and  distributor,  the  re¬ 
tailer  and  the  newspaper. 

Davis  unfolded  the  marketing 
plan  in  response  to  a'  question 
about  budget.  He  explained  that 
the  ad  budget  in  this  case  does 
in  fact  depend  on  sales.  That  is, 
in  accordance  with  FTC  adver¬ 
tising  regulations,  any  retailer 
who  purchases  a  quantity  of  the 
new  line  from  Stevens,  no  mat¬ 
ter  the  size,  must  receive  a  pro¬ 
portionate  quantity  of  preprint 


material  from  the  manufacturer. 

The  retailer  can  then  deter¬ 
mine  how  he  wants  to  use  that 
material,  which  papers  in  which 
of  his  markets  he  feels  will  be 
most  effective  and  when  the  ads 
should  run.  Stevens  pays  for 
the  paper  and  the  ads.  The  re¬ 
tailer  pays  the  newspaper  for 
the  space.  And,  at  some  later 
date,  the  retailer  may  receive  a 
partial  rebate  for  space  cost. 

In  order  to  determine  the 
quantity  of  preprints  Stevens 
will  order,  Davis  said  he  selected 
a  number  of  his  “target’’  ac¬ 
counts  (the  company’s  retail 
clients),  added  up  their  total 
number  of  outlets  across  the 
country  and  multiplied  this  to¬ 
tal  times  the  basic  stock  figure 
for  these  outlets  in  order  to  come 
up  with  a  probable  opening 
order  by  his  retailers  as  a  whole. 

Then,  he  went  on,  there  is  a 
fixed  budget  which  is  applied  to 
the  quantity  of  preprints  based 
on  that  total  opening  order. 
(For  X  number  of  items  to  be 
sold,  you  figure  on  Y  number  of 
advertisements.)  To  make  sure 
that  his  calculations  were  mean¬ 
ingful,  he  compared  his  final 
figure  with  last  year’s  linage  by 
those  retailers. 

Many  of  these  calculations,  he 
added,  were  made  easier  for  him 
by  the  efforts  of  Newspaper 
Preprint  Corp.,  which  supplied 
information  on  press  runs, 
price,  freight  costs  for  the  mar¬ 
ket  areas  in  question,  etc.,  at  no 
cost  to  him. 

Ads  related  to  sales 

Further,  he  points  out,  be¬ 
cause  the  advertising  materials 
are  literally  based  on  the  num¬ 
ber  of  sales,  Stevens  is  able  to 
directly  relate  its  ad  budget  to 
sales  effectiveness.  'This,  he  says, 
is  not  possible  through  any  other 
medium. 

The  system  .is  unique  to  the 
retailing  business,  he  said,  be¬ 
cause  discount  chains  have  now 
grown  so  large,  with  outlets  in 
numerous  different  markets. 
Through  a  co-op  program  such 
as  this  one,  with  the  ad  ma¬ 
terials  supplied  by  the  manu¬ 
facturer,  the  retailer  has  a  sig¬ 
nificant  role  in  the  placement 
and  timing  of  his  own  ads,  in 
effect,  his  own  nuirketing  plan. 
And,  the  manufacturer  is  as¬ 
sured  of  sales  ahead  of  time. 


Davis  says  he  picked  Hi-Fi 
instead  of  SpectaColor,  because 
of  its  flexibility  at  this  time — 
more  papers  can  carry  it.  Asked 
about  other  media,  he  said  that 
while  women’s  interest  maga¬ 
zines  are  important  to  the 
fashion  business  (of  which  de¬ 
signer  sheets  and  such  are  a 
part),  the}'  are,  as  he  puts  it, 
an  “ego  thing,”  not  a  directly 
effective  selling  device. 

Asked  about  gravure  sections 
of  newspapers,  Davis  voiced  the 
opinion  that  these  supplements 
have  evolved  individually  to  va¬ 
rious  levels  of  “advertiser  sta¬ 
tus.”  He  feels  that  some  sec¬ 
tions  are  apt  to  attract  a  “high¬ 
er  level  advertiser”  than  others. 


Thus,  he  explains,  by  running 
Hi-Fi  in  the  regular  section  of 
the  paper,  he  feels  the  ad  will 
definitely  stand  out — and  will  be 
free  of  any  potential  “status” 
competition. 

Unusual  promotion 

In  addition  to  the  preprint 
campaign,  Stevens  plans  an  un¬ 
usual  promotional  push,  which 
includes  the  transformation  of  a 
100-year-old  house  in  Southamp¬ 
ton,  Long  Island,  into  a  struc¬ 
ture  representative  of  “the  age 
of  Aquarius.”  The  transforma¬ 
tion  will  be  designed,  of  course, 
by  Peter  Max,  will  be  known  as 
the  “House  that  Max  Built,”  and 
will  probably  be  used  as  a  Stev¬ 
ens  products  showcase,  and  as 
the  .basis  for  newspaper  and  tv 
promotional  material.  An  old 
house  was  chosen,  David  said, 
“in  order  to  show  that  Peter 
Max  art  fits  into  traditional 
settings  as  readily  as  into  a 
brand  new  home,  while  bringing 
to  both  a  contemporary  vitality 
(Continued  on  page  18) 


Advertising  Linage  Trends 
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Gain/  ‘E&P 


Classification 

1969 

1968 

Loss  % 

Index 

Retail  (Including 

Dept.  Store) 

October  . 

184,788,000 

176,672,000 

104.6 

111.1 

September 

159394,000 

160,861,000 

99.4 

104.8 

Year  to  date 

1,696,447,000 

1,624,908,000 

104.7 

1113 

Department  Stores 

October  . 

66,796,000 

66,737,000 

100.1 

97.9 

September 

63,372,000 

64,614,000 

97.7 

983 

Year  to  date 

497,429,000 

494,676,000 

100.6 

993 

General 

October  . 

30,653,000 

31,710,000 

96.3 

99.4 

September 

26,062,000 

27,097,000 

92.6 

91.9 

Year  to  date 

246,615,000 

# 

239,435,000 

103.0 

1013 

Automotive 

October  .... 

14,673,000 

16,001,000 

91.7 

96.5 

September 

16,728,000 

16,904,000 

105.2 

109.3 

Year  to  date 

Financial 

149,798,000 

148,661,000 

100.8 

102.3 

October  .... 

7,296,000 

7,160,000 

101.9 

117.1 

September 

6,138,000 

6,677,000 

108.1 

123.0 

Year  to  date 

68,740,000 

59,634,000 

116.6 

122.2 

Total  Display 

October  . 

237310,000 

231,643,000 

102.6 

108.5 

September 

207,812,000 

209,629,000 

99.2 

103.9 

Year  to  date 

2,061,600,000 

1,972,428,000 

104.6 

1083 

Classified 

October  . 

88,996,000 

84,127,000 

105.8 

114.6 

September 

86,100,000 

83301,000 

103.4 

116.9 

Year  to  date 

866,737,000 

776,781,000 

111.6 

117.2 

Total  Advertising 

October  . 

326306,000 

316,670,000 

103.4 

110.1 

September 

293,912,000 

292330,000 

100.4 

1073 

Year  to  date  2,928,337,000  2,749,209,000  106.6 

*lnd«i  it  p«rcanta9«  of  eurronf  figure  to  avarago  for  lait  fiva  yaart. 

121.9 
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2  student  reporters 
ease  a  local  conflict 


‘Buggies  to  Blastoff 

INDIANAPOLIF 

The  Indumapolis  Netvs,  the  “Great  Hoosier  Daily”  pub¬ 
lished  since  1869,  celebrated  its  centennial  December  7. 

An  outstanding  feature  of  the  anniversary  observance 
was  the  reprinting  of  a  headline  history  of  the  News.  A 
special  book — “Buggies  to  Blastoff” — has  been  issued  con¬ 
taining  reproductions  of  100  famous  front  pages  which 
appeared  in  the  News  during  the  past  100  years. 

The  headline  history  books  were  given  to  employes  and 
offered  for  sale  to  the  public.  Reproductions  of  the  famou.« 
front  pages  also  have  been  published  in  the  regular  edi¬ 
tions  of  the  News  during  the  past  several  months. 

Two  special  sections  were  planned  in  observance  of  the 
anniversary.  On  December  6  the  News  included  a  section 
covering  the  events  of  the  past  100  years.  The  Deceml>er 
8  issue  took  a  forward  look  at  the  next  100  years. 


Bouu)ER,  Colo. 

Practical  experience  and  serv¬ 
ice  to  the  community  were  com¬ 
bined  recently  by  tw’^o  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Colorado  Schotd  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  students  when  they  pre¬ 
pared  a  special  supplement  on 
discrimination  for  the  Rocky 
Ford  Daily  Gazette. 

Miss  Alayne  Donohue  and 
Richard  Snyder,  both  seniors, 
went  to  Rocky  Ford  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  Ross  and  Anne  Thomp¬ 
son,  publishers  of  the  Gazette, 
after  nearly  200  students,  main¬ 
ly  Chicanos,  walked  out  of  the 
high  school  to  protest  discrimi¬ 
nation. 

Miss  Donohue  is  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vincent  J. 
Donohue  of  Peekskill,  N.Y.,  and 
Snyder  is  the  son  of  David 
Snyder  of  Denver. 

Thompson  asked  for  help 
from  the  school  because  he  and 
his  wife  felt  they  were  too  close 
to  the  situation  after  publish¬ 
ing  a  paper  there  for  15  years. 
Miss  Donohue  and  Snyder  found 
that  many  people  w'ould  talk  to 
them  who  would  not  talk  to  the 
Thompsons  because  of  suspicion 
of  all  Anglos  in  Rocky  Ford. 


Stevens  ads 

(Continued  from  page  17) 


and  art  form  that  is  totally 
fresh  and  now.” 

The  philosophy  also  applies 
to  the  sheets,  towels,  pillow 
cases  and  blankets. 

Davis  added:  “The  growth  of 
the  mass  merchandiser  market 
is  directly  due  to  the  consumer’s 
desire  to  obtain  top  value  for  his 
money.  Financially  aware  wom¬ 
en,  who  are  importantly  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  growth  of  this 
market  have  wanted  fashion 
too.”  He  continued :  “in  choosing 
Peter  Max,  we  will  be  providing 
not  only  a  fashion  first,  but 
products  by  the  artist  w’ho  has 
made  an  international  arts  im¬ 
pact  on  all  age  levels. 

Max  is  reported  to  have  a  $2 
million  a  year  income  from  his 
art  nouveau  designs,  which  ap¬ 
pear  now  on  a  myriad  of  con¬ 
sumer  items,  such  as  dishes, 
shopping  bags,  gloves  and  belts. 

Max  is  quoted  as  saying  that 
he  w’anted  to  design  for  the  new 
line  of  Stevens  products,  because 
it  will  put  his  art  into  a  new 
medium — and  because  his  prod¬ 
ucts  will  be  priced  to  appeal  to 
the  majority  in  America. 

Distribution  is  scheduled  to 
begin  in  mid-1970. 


The  two  students  interviewed 
many  people  from  all  parts  of 
the  community  during  their 
four  days  in  Rocky  Ford,  and 
wrote  a  four-page  supplement 
for  the  November  4  issue  of  the 
Gazette. 

’Wonderful  .  .  .  frustrating’ 

Miss  Donohue  thought  it  was 
a  “wonderful  experience”  but 
frustrating.  As  she  wrote  in  one 
of  her  articles,  I  “spent  two 
days  on  a  mystery  hunt.  Who’s 
the  culprit?  Who’s  on  what  side? 
What  discrimination  exists?  On 
and  on  it  went  in  an  endless  cir¬ 
cle  to  nowhere.  Will  someone 
please  stand  up  and  say  his 
piece!” 

She  described  what  she  called 
the  moral  problem  involved,  de¬ 
ciding  just  how  important  a 
quote  was  to  a  story  when 
weighed  against  the  trouble  it 
might  cause  because  many  of 
the  Chicanos  and  others  she 
talked  to  felt  they  would  lose 
their  jobs  if  they  talked  to  her. 

The  supplement  was  part  of  a 
continuing  campaign  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  by  the  Thompsons,  who  had 
been  running  a  series  of  edi¬ 
torials  on  the  problem.  Thomp¬ 
son  said  he  felt  the  supplement 
had  accomplished  what  they  had 
in  mind.  It  got  the  people  of  the 
town  really  thinking  about  the 
problem. 

There  have  been  many  letters 
to  the  editor  about  the  stories 
and  Miss  Donohue  said  reading 
the  paper  since  then  shows  the 
Chicanos  have  been  more  active 
in  city  affairs.  Thompson  said 
he  has  had  “no  more  than  a  half 
dozen  people  call  to  approve” 
the  supplement  and  quite  a  num¬ 
ber  complain  about  it.  But  it 
stirred  the  people  up,  so  he  is 
pleased. 

“I  would  recommend  getting 
the  help  of  students  like  these 
to  other  editors  if  they  want  a 
fresh  perspective  and  lot  of  en¬ 
thusiasm  in  looking  at  some 
problem,”  he  said. 

Snyder  thought  the  supple¬ 
ment  was  a  good  idea,  “but  we 
had  to  watch  what  we  said.  It’s 
a  small  towm  and  we  w’anted  to 
write  about  the  problem  without 
causing  too  much  trouble  among 
the  people.” 

He  said  the  trip  to  Rocky 
Ford  was  “a  good  opportunity 
to  get  some  practical  experience. 
I  really  didn’t  have  too  much  ex¬ 
perience  in  reporting  and  it  was 
a  good  w’ay  to  get  some  in  a 


hurry.  I  al.so  thought  it  was  a 
nice  thing  to  do.” 

Snyder  plans  to  graduate  in 
June.  He  thinks  he  will  prob¬ 
ably  work  for  a  newspaper,  pos¬ 
sibly  as  a  sports  reporter.  He 
attended  the  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri  for  two  years  before  trans¬ 
ferring  to  CU  last  year.  He 
holds  a  scholarship  given  by  the 
Denver  Newspaper  Guild. 

Miss  Donohue  hopes  to  finish 
her  degree  this  December  and 
then  go  to  New  York  City  and 
work  for  a  large  company  or 
publishing  house.  She  is  taking 
a  sociology  course  in  juvenile 
delinquency. 

Miss  Donohue  w’orked  for  two 
summers  for  Fairchild  Publica¬ 
tions  in  New  York,  publishers 
of  Women's  Wear  Daily.  She 
also  has  worked  for  the  Colorado 
Press  Association,  helping  to  re¬ 
vise  a  compilation  of  Colorado 
laws  relating  to  publishing. 

• 

Cincinnati  Enquirer 
reports  earnings  up 

Per-share  earnings  of  Cincin¬ 
nati  Enquirer  Inc.  rose  to  $2.79 
in  the  year  to  September  30, 
from  $2.43  in  the  previous  year. 
Total  revenue  was  reported  as 
$25.9  million,  compared  with 
$24  million,  and  net  income  was 
given  as  $2.3  million,  compared 
with  $2  million. 

After  extraordinary  expense 
in  1969  of  $257,000,  net  income 
was  $40,000  above  that  for  1968. 
• 

Photographers  elect 

Washington 

George  Tames  of  the  New 
York  Times  is  the  new  president 
of  the  White  House  News  Pho¬ 
tographers  Association.  Other 
officers  elected  at  the  annual 
meeting  are:  Jack  Fletcher,  Na¬ 
tional  Geographic,  vicepresi- 
dent;  Norman  Driscoll,  Wash¬ 
ington  Post,  secretary,  and  By¬ 
ron  H.  Rollins,  A.ssociated  Press, 
treasurer. 


Editor-in-Residence 
program  at  K-State 

Manhattan,  Kans. 

Mrs.  Rebecca  Gross,  editor  of 
the  Lock  Haven  (Pa.)  Express, 
is  the  first  editor  to  participate 
in  the  Editor-in-Residence  pro¬ 
gram  at  Kansas  State  Univer¬ 
sity.  She  met  with  students  De¬ 
cember  8,  9,  and  10,  and  an¬ 
swered  their  questions  concern¬ 
ing  all  phases  of  her  work  on 
the  Express,  a  daily  paper  with 
a  circulation  of  approximately 
10,500, 

The  Editor-in-Residence  pro¬ 
gram,  sponsored  by  the  Associa¬ 
tion  for  Education  in  Journal¬ 
ism,  the  Newspaper  Fund  anJ 
the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors,  encourages  edi¬ 
tors  to  visit  college  campuses. 
The  editors  pay  their  own  trans¬ 
portation  and  live  in  residence 
halls. 

The  program  began  this  fall 
after  a  successful  pilot  study  at 
four  universities  last  spring. 

Herb  Lawson,  editor  of  the 
Wail  Street  Journal  in  Dallas, 
and  Don  Carter,  editor  of  the 
Record  in  Hackensack,  N.J., 
have  accepted  invitations  to 
come  to  K-State. 

L.A.  Times  forecasts 
$156  million  income 

Times  Mirror  Company  has 
estimated  that  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  will  contribute  $1.56  mil¬ 
lion  to  this  year’s  revenue. 

For  nine  months  ending  Octo- 
lier  6,  the  diversified  company 
reported  revenues  of  $287  mil¬ 
lion,  as  compared  with  $265  mil¬ 
lion  in  the  corresponding  period 
a  year  ago.  A  drop  in  per-share 
earnings  from  54^  to  46^  was 
attributed  to  lower  luml)er  and 
plywood  prices. 

The  company  anticipates  total 
sales  of  $400  million  for  19f'9, 
compared  with  $352  million  in 
1968. 
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Can  you  answer  these  simple  questions? 


How  is  block  business  growing?  ^ 

Why  is  Boston  worried  about  razor  blades? 

Whot  IS  going  on  behind  the  mark  •  i 
What  manner  of  man  •‘etploce? 

pays  to  go  to  the  Poles? 

Which  «-0  S..«s  s.h  -P  , 

ore  the  answers 

"swers  to  these  questions? 


The  Money  Tree 

by  Milton  Moskowitz 

«  Milton  Moskowitz? 

A  great  writer  who  knows 
*^“«ness  and  yours. 

«  vou  tin**  tW®  , 

'rtTiShone  ‘ 

^Tsf^HmCaiicoliec.. 

THE  MONEY  TREE  is  available  three  times  a  week. 

CI)ronicle  features  Syndicate 

555  SUTTER  STREET  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  CALIFORNIA.  94102  •  (415)  GA  1-1 1 11 


Ad  man  warns  gray  copy  not  read  all  over 


Vancouver,  Wash. 

If  your  newspaper’s  advertis¬ 
ing  and  promotion  copy  is  gray, 
it  won’t  be  read  all  over,  wam^ 
Leonard  J.  Bartlett  of  Cole  & 
Weber  Inc.,  in  addressing  the 
Pacific  Northwest  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executives  Associa¬ 
tion  here. 

Toward  improvement  in  read¬ 
ership  Bartlett  submitted  a 
check  list  of  moves  he  would 
take  were  he  responsible  for  the 
advertising  and  promotion  of  a 
newspaper. 

The  C&W  vicepresident  at  the 
agency’s  Seattle  office  also  listed 
specific  examples  of  copy  he  re¬ 
gards  good  and  advertising  he 
deems  ineffective.  Bartlett  point¬ 
ed  out  that  his  agency  associates 
v/ho  are  responsible  for  the  ad¬ 
vertising  of  three  newspaper 
clients  do  not  necessarily  endorse 
or  approve  his  views. 

Baitis  defined 

In  summarizing  his  talk  on 
Newspapers — Black  and  White 
and  Gray  All  Over  at  sessions 
conducted  by  Ross  G.  Johnson, 
Eugene  (Ore.)  Regiater-Guard, 
Bartlett  explained  his  personal 
feelings. 

“I  am  a  person.  Emotion  in¬ 
fluences  every  decision  and 
recommendation  I  make,”  he  told 
the  r>9th  semi-annual  PNNAEA 
convention. 

“Media  numbers  bore  me.  Of 
course  the  numbers  are  neces¬ 
sary,  but  they  are  relatively  easy 
to  get  when  you  need  them. 

“Dull  ugly  advertising  turns 
me  off,  tunes  me  out.  I  am  more 
interested  in  your  editorial  com¬ 
ment  than  how  many  pages  of 
advertising  you  carry.  I  am  flat¬ 
tered  and  interested  when  your 
advertising  assumes  that  I  am 
intelligent  and  literate. 

How  to  win 

“I  am  offended  when  your  ad¬ 
vertising  assumes  that  I  am  a 


dum-dum  who  can’t  even  try  to 
find  his  way  to  the  Standard 
Rate  &  Data.  You  win  my 
friendship  when  your  advertis¬ 
ing  convinces  me  that  you  are 
more  interested  in  me  and  my 
problems  than  you  are  in  you 
and  your  product.” 

Bartlett  told  PNNAEA  mem¬ 
bers  they  aren’t  doing  a  very 
good  job  of  making  him  think  of 
newspapers  as  an  exciting  me¬ 
dium.  Advertising  for  newspa¬ 
pers  is  about  the  most  out¬ 
moded,  least  useful  and  dullest 
of  almost  any  category  of  ad¬ 
vertising  and  promotion,  he 
added. 

In  a  move  to  prove  these 
harsh  words  are  not  ill-chosen, 
the  adgency  executive  showed 
slides  displaying,  in  turn,  copy 
which  he  described  as  the  manu¬ 
factured  market,  the  cornball, 
the  agonized  analogy  and  the 
forever  clever  schools  of  adver¬ 
tising. 

Other  examples  were  themed 
“my  old  man’s  tougher  than  your 
old  man”  and  the  “if  it’s  good 
for  your  competitors  it  must  be 
good  for  you”  appeals.  Finally, 
he  noted,  “we  have  the  little 
known  facts  or  gee,  whiz  school 
of  advertising.” 

His  top  examples 

Commendable  ads  Bartlett 
listed  included  the  Milwaukee 
Journal’s  announcement  of  a 
new  roto  magazine  called  In¬ 
sight,  “an  ad  that  suggests  the 
Journal  may  be  alive  and  well” 
— and  the  (Consumer  Data  Bank 
copy — “because  it  is  a  service 
that  could  have  real  value  to  an 
agency  and  its  clients.” 

New  York  News  copy  headed 
“With  Tv  who  needs  a  picture 
newspaper”  is  fast  and  friendly, 
the  Chicago  Tribune’s  report  on 
a  mobile  copy  desk  “makes  me 
feel  that  the  Tribune  is  at  least 
trying  hard  to  be  ‘The  World’s 
Greatest  Newspaper’,”  he  added. 


Bartlett  also  presented  the 
Cleveland  Plain  DeaiePa  “Never 
on  Sunday.  Until  Now”  ad.  The 
last  paragraph  stating  that  “a 
great  newspaper  need  not  al¬ 
ways  win  but  it  must  take  a 
stand”  provided  one  more  bit  of 
information  that  the  PD  may  in¬ 
deed  be  a  great  newspaper,  he 
declared. 

The  good  ads  are  not  good  be¬ 
cause  of  size,  color,  technique  or 
tricks.  The  only  thing  the  good 
ads  really  have  in  common  is 
that  they  are  interesting.  They 
offer  news  or  information  or  a 
fresh  point  of  view  and  are  hap¬ 
pily  free  of  maps  or  numbers, 
he  affirmed. 

Proposed  moves 

As  the  initial  steps  he  would 
take  if  he  assumed  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  promotion  of  a  news¬ 
paper,  the  ad  executive  said  he 
would  get  acquainted  with  cus¬ 
tomers  and  prospects — “find  out 
how  they  feel  about  the  paper” ; 
with  competitors — “learn  why 
agencies  and  clients  are  buying 
competitive  media”,  and  “with 
your  own  paper.” 

“I  never  met  an  ad  manager 
who  knows  everything  he  needs 
to  know  about  his  company  or 
product,”  Bartlett  declared. 

His  fourth  move  would  be  to 
prepare,  or  insist  that  the 
agency  prepare,  a  written  com¬ 
munications  plan.  C£W  is  tell- 


Dbs  Moines 

The  Dea  Moinea  Regiater  and 
Tribune,  for  the  first  time  in  its 
history,  published  two  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  sections  for  adver¬ 
tisers  in  cities  more  than  80 
miles  from  Des  Moines  and  dis¬ 
tributed  them  with  the  Des 
Moines  Sunday  Regiater  only  to 
subscribers  in  those  two  trade 
areas. 

One  section  was  32  pages  and 
included  46  advertisers  in  the 
Fort  Dodge  area,  87  miles  north 
of  Des  Moines.  It  was  dis¬ 
tributed  with  the  Sunday  Reg¬ 
ister  to  approximately  68,000 
subscribers  in  that  trade  area. 

The  other  section,  16  pages 
with  32  advertisers,  went  with 
36,000  Sunday  Registers  to  sub¬ 
scribers  in  the  Ottumwa  vicini¬ 
ty,  85  miles  southeast  of  Des 
Moines. 

Both  secticms  were  tabloid 
size,  100  percent  local  advertis¬ 
ing  and  part  of  the  December 


ing  all  its  clients  to  formuiite 
their  communications  future  'as 
you  seldom  know  what  you  ire 
really  trying  to  accomplish. 
Worse,  you  never  know  if  w  iat 
you  did  was  successful.” 

As  the  first  move  to  m;ike 
certain  the  conununications  plan 
is  complete,  Bartlett  sugges  ed 
a  statement  of  the  current  situa¬ 
tion  relative  to  the  newspa]>er 
industry,  its  competition  and  the 
outstanding  problems  and  oppor¬ 
tunities. 

I^ookinx  ahead 

Marketing  objective  for  a  few 
years  ahead,  sales  goals  and  a 
sales  plan  summary  also  were 
proposed.  Next  on  his  list  wa.s  a 
study  of  communications  objec¬ 
tives.  This  should  include  who 
customers  and  prospects  are, 
what  they  think  of  the  news¬ 
paper  and  what  you  want  them 
to  know  and  think  about  you. 

Strategy  should  then  be  map¬ 
ped  to  show  how  communications 
objectives  are  to  be  met,  Bart¬ 
lett  said.  The  final  steps,  in  his 
belief,  are  the  creative  proposal, 
usually  in  presentation  form; 
the  media  plan,  the  plan  for 
measuring  results  and  the  bud¬ 
get 

A  written  plan  is  not  magic, 
he  admitted.  It  can  work  won¬ 
ders  as  it  forces  you  to  take  an 
orderly  approach  to  your  job, 
Bartlett  said. 


7  Sunday  Register.  Total  circu¬ 
lation  of  the  Sunday  Register 
is  in  excess  of  600,000. 

Robert  C.  Conner,  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  said  the 
sales  were  made  in  quarter- 
page  minimums  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Keith  Kreft,  super¬ 
visor  of  zone  retail  advertising. 
The  Sunday  Register  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  has  sold  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  in  a  section  of  the 
newspaper  that  is  zoned  into 
Eastern,  Central,  and  Western 
editions  for  retail  advertisers  in 
those  areas  of  Iowa.  The  Sun¬ 
day  Register  claims  its  has  59 
percent  coverage  of  the  state. 
• 

Sunday  price  up 

St.  Louis 

Pulitzer  Publishing  <k>.  has 
raised  the  price  of  Uie  Sunday 
edition  of  the  Post  Dispatch 
from  26c  to  35c.  The  price  of 
the  weekday  paper  continues  as 
10c. 
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Special  retail  sections 
for  distant  trade  zones 


Ohren  Smulian,  board  chairman  of  Frou^'s  department  stores,  has  super¬ 
vised  the  construction  of  10  Tulsa-market  stores  in  the  last  few  years . . . 
and  looks  forward  to  further  expansion  in  this  dynamic  area.  Why?  To  be 
ready  for  Tulsa’s  "BarRe  Boom":  to  take  advantage  of  sales  in  one  of  America’s 
fastest  ^rowinK,  most  responsive.  ’‘Sale’’-able  markets. 

Hitch  your  sales  to  the  Soarin^^  Tulsa  Market.  Call  now  for  more  information 
in  Tulsa’s  dominant  media:— 


The  OIL  CAPITAL  NEWSPAPERS 

MORNING/EVENING/SUNDAY 
Represented  by  BRANHAM  MOLONEY  COMPANY 


This  man  built  10  stores,  spent  millions  in 


Two  Independent  and  Separately  Owned  Newspapers 


Completely  Covermg  end  Serving 
the  Megtc  Bmptre 


A 


m 


TERRIFIC 


c 


CIRCULATION 


racK  sales  were  oeginning  w  sei  rw*.  «  .  • 

records,  the  price  of  the  paper  *  Circulation 

went  to  ten  cents  a  copy,  and  account  in  new  shop 

The  New  York  Times  its 
retained  the  newly  for;  led 
Green  Dolmatch  Inc.  as  its  ad¬ 
vertising  agency.  The  first  as¬ 
signment  will  be  a  circulaiion 
promotion  campaign.  Billinn  is 
expected  to  be  approximately 
$1,000,000.  The  account  Has 
been  at  Batten,  Barton,  Dur- 
stine  a  Osborn. 


Street  sales  improve 
with  ‘bubble’  racks 


many  people  quit  buying  for  a 
time;  it  took  them  quite  a  while 
to  get  back  into  the  habit. 

About  May  1,  1969,  Barkman 
decided  to  try  Berkley-Small 
“bubble”  Sho-Racks,  and  ordered 
five.  After  these  were  placed, 
it  was  discovered  there  was  little 
Somerset,  Pa.  culation  manager,  Sheldon  Bark-  or  no  stealing  from  this  type  of 
The  Somerset  Daily  American  man,  decided  to  try  box-type  rack,  so  five  more  were  ordered, 
has  been  having  tremendous  sue-  vending  machines.  By  J uly  1,  1969  all  but  four 

cess  with  new'spaper  vending  wire  racks  had  been  replaced 

machines,  especially  the  “bub-  Four  ordered  vending  machines.  The  list 

ble”  tyne.  ti  j  t»  1 1.  now  read :  Nine  “bubbles,”  eig^it 

St^t  sales  have  more  than  °  “Sosed-tese”  "shJ^  fOn“’“bubb1e”^‘’?s’’  iTel? 

doubled  in  the  past  four  years  ^  (One  bubble  is  held  in  re- 

and  revenue  has  trip  ^  People  sei^e.) 

are  buying  between  400  to  600  a  food  store  a  future,  all  wire 

printing plant,  a  super-depart-  will  have  been  repla^ 

7,000  (The^  sales  are  in  addi-  ^  in  front  of  the  .  vending  machines  T^ 

tion  to  local  dealers  and  news-  American  office,  which  had  now  ^1  probability,  cut  losses 

pa^r  earners.)  ^  building.  fX®"  further,  and  at  the  same 

After  testing  the  feasibility  .  time  increase  sales, 

of  using  wire  “honor”  racks  to  ,  ^t  first,  ^les  in  these  areas  , 

promote  street  sales,  the  Ameri-  dropp^  until  customers  leam^  S2.50  a  month 
can  had  placed  10  by  July,  1965:  f^®  Prominent  “tent  com 

at  the  hospital,  two  food  stores,  rdease  d^n  t  open  the  door  MAn?  nnnnnnrMl  in’ 

five  restaurants  a  iob  nrintine  when  pushed.  Then  sales  began  Helena,  Mont,  announced  in- 
plant  and  in  fnJnt  of  the  news-  ^  while  the  loss  dropped,  creases  iu  and  home  d^ 

paper  office.  At  that  time  sales  However,  no  more  machine  were  livery  suWnption  ra^.  Car- 
averaeed  200  ner  dav  with  a  placed  for  about  a  year.  Finally,  riers  will  collect  _  $2.50  for  a 


Medal  award  for  boys  will  continue 


William  Ginsberg  Associates 


CONSULTING  ENGINEERS 

WitIUm  SlMb«r«— Comaltlng  EngInMr  •  Hobart  K.  Giniborg  PE 
Harman  S.  Irandai  PE 

Over  forty  years  *  «>N5ULTaTioN 

r  •  NEW  PLANT  DESIGN 

of  service 

,  a  PLANT  EXPANSION 

to  the  newspaper 

^  a  MODERNIZATION 

industry  and  .  coHmuctron 

the  graphics  arts.  supervision 

331  MADISON  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK.  N.Y.  10017 

212  MU  7-M91  A  MU  7-«3S« 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  MEDALLION,  nawatf  of  tha  honors  awardad  by 
tha  California  Nawspaparboy  Foundation,  racogniiat  local  tarvice 
as  wall  as  roufa  performanca.  Hera  Stave  Hayman,  right,  racaivai 
his  medal  from  W.  Walton  Crouch,  publisher,  San  Padro  (Calif.) 

News- Pilot. 
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And  with  this  decade  came  lOOpOO 
new  Plain  Dealer  subscribets 

newspaper  with  over  400,000  daily  circulation.  (Our  Daily 
is  exceeded  in  Ohio  only  by  our  Sunday  Plain  Dealer 
with  over  540,000  subscribers.) 

Clearly,  more  people  in  Greater  Cleveland  are  forming 
the  morning  reading  habit.  This  trend  to  The  Plain  Dealer 
is  accelerating  among  today’s  more  active  families, 
with  higher  salaries,  better  education  and  sophisti¬ 
cated  tastes. 

As  this  decade  closes,  we  are  most  gratified  that  our 
newspaper  has  been  so  well  received  by  the  people  of 
Cleveland  and  northern  Ohio.  And  we  are  continually 
thankful  for  the  opportunity  to  serve  our  growing  com¬ 
munity,  and  to  participate  in  its  accomplishments. 


For  us  The  Sixties  has  been  a  decade  of  dynamic  growth, 
as  the  ranks  of  Plain  Dealer  subscribers  swelled  by 
almost  100, 000... with  over  three-fourths  of  this  growth 
occurring  in  the  Cleveland  City  and  Retail  Trading  Zones. 
In  the  past  year.  The  Plain  Dealer  was  the  only  news¬ 
paper  to  gain  in  this  important  marketing  area  (12,406 
subscribers). 

Since  1960  the  afternoon  newspaper  has  gained 
slightly  over  4,000  subscribers  and  last  year  lost  readers 
In  the  City  and  Retail  Trading  Zones. 

The  Plain  Dealer  in  1968  took  the  lead  as  the  largest 
newspaper  in  Ohio,  sixth  largest  state  in  the  nation.  It 
became  the  first  and  only  newspaper  in  Ohio  to  top  the 
400,000  circulation  mark.  Today  it  is  still  Ohio’s  only 


The  PLAIN  DEALER  is  THE  STIARTER. 


To  start  Plain  Dealer  action  tomorrow,  contact  our  National  Representatives  today  and  learn  what  we  can  do  for  you  in  the  nation's  6th  largest  state: 
Creamer,  Woodward,  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc.  Eastern  Resort  and  Travel  Representatives:  The  Corfield  Company,  New  York.  Newspaper  1 


$6,017,407.35 

DOWN 


23  YEAR 
FAILURE 


When  International  Typographical  Union 
negotiators  tell  newspaper  management 
representatives  how  much  a  newspaper  can 
afFord  to  pay  printers,  management  might 
say  "You  don't  know  what  you're  talking 
about.  If  you  know  so  much  about  the  news¬ 
paper  business  and  our  ability  to  pay,  why 
haven't  you  made  a  success  instead  of  a 
failure  of  your  operation  of  the  Colorado 
Springs  Free  Press?  You've  operated  that 
paper  for  23  years  and  it's  still  in  the  red." 


1967,  1968  and  1969  represent  the  highest  operating  losses  for  the  Free 
Press  because  a  used  press  was  purchased  and  installed  in  1965  and  1966 
which  boosted  the  subsidies  for  those  years.  No  known  major  capital  expendi¬ 
tures  were  incurred  in  1967,  1968  or  so  far  in  1969.  Yet  the  Gazette  Telegraph 
has  increased  Its  circulation  and  advertising  lead. 

Hasn't  the  I.T.U.  proved  in  Colorado  Springs  that 
it  doesn't  know  much  about  the  newspaper  business? 

John  Pilch  fired  Joe  and  Bette  Brown  as  managers  of  the  Free  Press  April  10. 
He  put  William  Williams  a  former  ITU  organizer  from  Waco,  Texas  in  as  man¬ 
ager. 

Both  Pilch  and  Williams  bragged  August  4  to  the  ITU  Convention  in  Seattle 
about  Free  Press  advertising  and  circulation  "increases"  and  how  the  Free 
Press  was  "hurting"  the  Gazette  Telegraph. 

The  main  innovation  Williams  instituted,  which  makes  things  look  better  than 
they  are,  was  to  push  circulation  in  Pueblo.  The  1969  audit  shows  437  subscrib¬ 
ers  for  the  Free  Press  in  Pueblo.  None  were  shown  separately  in  Pueblo  in  1968. 

Deduct  those  uneconomic  subscribers  and  the  thousands  of  additional  dol¬ 
lars  Williams  has  poured  into  the  Free  Press  show  little,  if  any,  results. 

Meanwhile  the  Gazette  Telegraph  sets  record  after  record  both  in 
circulation  and  advertising. 

Month  Column  Inches  Gain  Record 

August  184,922  29,164  Biggest  Month  in  history 

September  176,565  18,335  Biggest  September  in  history 

October  194,889  32,809  Biggest  Month  in  history 

November  205,526  41,846  Biggest  Month  in  history 

November  1969  was  the  first  month  the  Gazette  Telegraph  ever  carried 
over  200,000  column  inches  of  advertising.  November  showed  a  whopping 
25ya%  gain  of  41 ,846  inches. 

Circulation  average  for  October  of  48,570  represents  a  GAIN  of  4,161 
over  October  1968  the  largest  gain  in  the  Gazette  Telegraph's  history. 

November  circulation  of  48,883  daily,  representing  a  GAIN  of  4,402,  beat 
October.  Sunday  showed  50,068. 


SUBSTANTIATING  FIGURES 

Inteniational  Typographical  UNION  SUBSIDIES  to  COLORADO  SPRINGS  FREE  PRESS 

From  Ttw  Typographical  Journal 


6,481.401  10,379.311 


14,546.291  19,466.701 


19,331.391  15,179.971 


AAorch  I  April  AAoy  I  June  I  July  I  August  I 


11,193.361  24,360.691  19,772.30|  3,260.401  17,278.82|  7,467.61! 


7,696.691  16,999.341  12,119.81| 


13,731.231  23456.671  13,311.121  17,457.30!  11,869.91|  12,908.641 


12,048.39!  17,133.01!  16,733.81]  20,987.36]  20,682.49]  19,889.94] 


21,133.66'  22,726.16]  18,090.91]  12,936.67]  17,637.43!  4,707.02] 


SubsidiM  eoncaaiad  by  Unitype  Corporation 


Subsidies  concaolad  by  Unitypo  Corporation 


Subsidies  concaolad  by  Unitypo  Corporation 


Subsidies  concealed  by  Unitypo  Corporation 


1107,276.93]  I  10,318.65]  29,748.03! 


September'  October  ]  November]  December 


7,396.01]  11,660.68]  6,794.28]  10,118.81] 


10,840.74]  8,343.97]  10,371.22]  6,294.30] 


17,967.93]  10,481.34]  8,710.09]  13,793.26] 


29,684.77]  22,071.44]  27,922.01]  24,331.41] 


Subsidies  concealed  by  Unitypo  Corperotlen  ] 


]  30,023.60]  3,923.72]  10,706.02 


10,382.51]  11,518.40]  20,313.36]  ] 


TOTAL 


127,143.89 


132443.40 


16446840 


243,719.82 


131,96341 


1957 

1 

13,103.29] 

17,537.16! 

20,709.37]  26,204.94] 

31,393.06] 

23,336.62]  ] 

31,072.53r 

25,726.94] 

46,423.21] 

21,336.86] 

19,995.31] 

279,043.29 

1958 

] 

12,048.03] 

17,646.08! 

19,839.92]  1 

1 3,638.63 > 

5,412.27;  4,130.77! 

7,710.37] 

3,561.77] 

7,091.861 

1,226.76] 

3,803.89] 

102,1 10J7 

1959 

1 

1 

] 

23,356.33)  ' 

20,944.73] 

j  ; 

1 

! 

] 

1 

] 

44,301.30 

1961 

] 

1 

13,000.00] 

13,000.00] 

! 

13,000.00] 

10,000.00] 

12J)00.00| 

]■ 

8 

§ 

25,000.00! 

11,000.00] 

13JNIO.OO] 

128,000.00 

1962 

! 

12,000.00] 

13,000.00] 

21,000.00! 

17,000.00] 

20,000.00! 

30,000.00] 

20,000.00] 

17,500.00] 

1 

34,000.001 

1 

33,000.00] 

219,300.09 

1963 

] 

33,333.00] 

19,000.00] 

23,000.00! 

23,000.00] 

23  000.001 

27,000.00] 

47,000.00] 

13,000.00! 

68,000.00' 

] 

49/>00.00! 

23,000.00] 

379,535.00 

40,000.00]  63,000.00]  43,000.00'  43,000.00]  43,000.00]  43,000.00!  43,000.001  78,337.77]  40,000.00]  40,000.001  40,000.00]  40,000.00!  568,337.77 


40,000.00]  40,000.00!  40,000.00!  60,000.00'  30,000.00!  33,000.00!  50,000.00]  30,000.001  30,000.00]  30,000.00]  60,000.00!  45,000.00]  590,000.00 
30,000.00!  50,000.00!  30,000.00!  40,000.0b~60,0^00!  105,000.007  60,000.00]  75,o6o.6oi  75,000.00]  ]  Nine  Months  $565,000.00 

Subtotal  $3,365,407.35 


In  addition  to  the  above  published  subsidies  an 
amount  ot  $52,000  was  published  as  the  cost  of 
purchasing  and  remodeling  the  original  Free  Press 
building  by  Unitypo  Corporation,  a  subsidiary  of 
the  Typographical  Union.  And  on  a  number  of 
occasions  the  figure  $600,000  was  published  as  an 
estimate  of  the  concealed  subsidies  for  the  period 


August  1951  through  September  1955.  In  an  edi¬ 
torial  May  3.  1957,  the  FVee  Press  verified  the 
accuracy  of  this  $600,000  figure.  No  estimate  has 
been  made  of  other  concealed  subsidies  from  the 
union  such  as  the  cost  of  the  weekly  tabloid  which 
was  published  at  the  I.T.U.  training  center  and  dis¬ 
tributed  in  the  Sunday  Free  Press  This  cost  is  prob¬ 


ably  charged  to  “training"  in  the  union’s  books 
rather  than  to  the  FYee  Press.  Total  known  subsidies 
including  *he  $52,000  Unitypo  figure  for  the  build¬ 
ing,  the  $600,000  estimate  for  August  1951  through 
September  1955,  and  yearly  totals  from  the  above 
table  come  to  $6,017,407.35 


20  Year 

Circulation  Comparison 
Gaxatta  Telegraph  and  Free  Press 


(NOT!;  Th«  firtl  owdlt  sf  (Dm  Fr**  Pr«ti  woi 
3rd  Quarter  Circulotian 
Gazette  Free 

Telegraph  Press 


ADVERTISING  COMPARISON 

as  measure  d  by  the G  azette  Telegraph 


lead 

GT  over  FP 

5 


Months 

Gazette  Telegraph 
Lines 

Free  Press 
Lines 

1967  , 

22,021,636 

10,199,028 

1968 

23,617,118 

9,898,658 

1969 

26,622,918 

9,592,520 

GAZETTE  TELEGRAPH  UP!  UP! 
FREE  PRESS  DOWN!  DOWN! 


NOTI:  TIm 


news-peopiD 


Washington 
center  names 
20  Fellows 

Washington 

Twenty  fellowships  for  its 
Spring,  1970,  program  have  been 
awarded  by  the  Washington 
Journalism  Center.  The  Fellows 
will  spend  16  weeks  here,  begin¬ 
ning  February  2,  1970,  attend¬ 
ing  seminars  with  government 
officials  and  Washington  report¬ 
ers  and  editors.  They  will  pur¬ 
sue  in-depth  reporting  projects 
or  work  as  interns  with  Wash¬ 
ington  news  organizations. 

Julius  Duscha,  director  of  the 
Center,  said  each  Fellow  is 
given  $2,000  to  pay  living  ex¬ 
penses  while  in  Washington. 

Fellowships  for  young  Ne¬ 
groes  are  financed  with  a  special 
grant  from  the  Ford  Founda¬ 
tion. 

The  Spring  1970  Fellows  are: 

Stanley  E.  Abbott,  27,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Anchorage 
(Alaska)  Daily  News. 

Ama  A.  Bontemps,  24,  a  li¬ 
brary  assistant  for  the  Nashville 
Tennesseean. 

John  J.  Cochran  Jr,  30,  re¬ 
porter  for  WSOC-TV,  Char¬ 
lotte,  N.C. 

Rosemary  F.  Crockett,  22, 
who  is  working  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  public  library. 

Thomas  A.  Curtis,  24,  reporter 
for  the  Dayton  (O.)  Daily 
News. 

Isabel  Duron,  22,  Salinas, 
California. 

Stephen  Green,  22,  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Oregon. 

Richard  A.  Harris,  22,  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Sacramento 
(Calif.)  Bee. 

Delphine  G  Hazelton,  21, 
graduate  of  Talledega  College. 

Rubye  K.  Hughes,  22,  editor 

Famous  last  words: 
'^So  go  ahead  and  sue" 

Juries,  at  best,  are  unpredictable.  Espe-  I 
cially  in  lawsuits  for  liM,  slander,  piracy, 
placiarism,  invasion  of  privacy  or  copy¬ 
right  violatioiu.  So  if  you’re  part  of  the 
communications  industry,  don’t  be 
tempted  to  say:  “Oo  ahead  and  sue.” 
Even  when  you’re  right,  there’s  no 
assurance  a  jury  will  decide  in  your 
favor.  Moral?  Don’t  take  chances.  Take 
out  an  Employers  Special  Excess  In¬ 
surance  Policy  instead.  Simply  decide 
what  you  can  afford  in  case  a  judgment 
goes  against  you . . .  we’ll  cover  any  ex¬ 
cess.  For  details  attd  rates,  write  to: 
Dept  E.  EMPLOYERS  REINSUR¬ 
ANCE  CORP.,  21  West  lOth,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.  64105:  New  York,  III  John: 
San  Francisco,  220  Montgomery;  Cili¬ 
ce,  175  W.  Jackson;  Atlanta,  J4 
Peachtree,  N.E. 


FOR  PROMINENCE  in  journalism,  Thao  Wilson  (cantar)  of  the 
Naw  York  News  racaivad  a  silvar  plaqua  from  Thafa  Siqma  Phi  at 
an  awards  caramony  Dacambar  9.  At  laft,  Patricia  J.  Ludorf,  prasi- 
dant  of  TSP's  Naw  York  chaptar;  at  right.  Bob  Considina,  who  mada 
tha  prasantation.  Thao  bagan  har  caraar  at  tha  aga  of  8  with  a 
prixa-winning  story.  Sha  aarnad  Phi  Bata  Kappa  kay  at  tha  Univarsity 
of  Kantucky. 


of  Close-Up  magazine,  Jackson, 
Miss. 

Robert  H.  Hurt,  26,  reporter 
for  the  Atlanta  Constitution. 

W.  Charles  Jackson,  24,  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Fort  Worth  Star- 
Telegram. 

Anthony  L.  Jasper,  24,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  graduate  of  Cheyney 
State  College. 

Lucious  New  Jr,  21,  Waco, 
Texas;  graduate  of  Bishop  Col¬ 
lege. 

William  T.  Powell,  23,  South 
Bend,  Ind. 

Jeremy  Rieder,  25,  reporter 
for  the  Philadelphia  Bulleti''. 

Charlotte  A.  Shaw,  29,  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Associated  Press 
in  New  York. 

Jacqueline  E.  Trescott,  22, 
Jersey  City;  graduate  of  St. 
Bonaventure  University. 

William  E.  W^alch,  25,  re¬ 
porter  for  WDAY-TV  and 
WDAY,  Fargo,  N.D. 

John  N,  Zaritsky,  26,  reporter 
for  the  Toronto  Star. 

V  *  • 

Robert  Hagexman,  a  former 
reporter-photographer  for  the 
Bennington  (Vt.)  Banner,  has 
joined  the  Vermont  Board  of 
Historic  Sites. 

•  •  • 

William  J,  Forsythe,  Super¬ 
intendent  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
Press  Photographers  Gallery, 
has  resigned.  His  successor  is 
Maurice  J.  Johnson,  formerly 
with  United  Press  International 
Newspictures. 

•  •  • 

Burnis  Gexirge  Argo,  staff 
member  of  the  women’s  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Oklahoma  City 
Daily  Oklahoman —  resigne<]. 


Charles  Barouii,  Associated 
Press  staffer  in  New  York,  prior 
to  a  two-year  stint  in  the  St. 
Louis  bureau  covering  profes¬ 
sional  and  collegiate  sports — ^to 
the  Seattle  bureau  as  sports 
editor. 

*  •  * 

William  J.  Baxter,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Waterbury 
(Conn.)  Republican  —  retired 
after  40  years  in  Connecticut 
newspaper  work. 

*  *  * 

Ralph  G.  Scott,  formerly  on 
the  staff  of  the  Reuben  H.  Don¬ 
nelley  Corp. — to  the  Cleveland 
sales  staff  of  17.  S.  News  & 
World  Report. 


Appointments  made 
at  Miami  Herald 

Mia  mi 

Erwin  Potts,  37,  city  editor 
of  Miami  Herald  since  1966,  has 
been  named  to  the  new  position 
of  assistant  managing  editor 
for  features  and  projects. 

The  promotion  was  one  of 
several  announced  by  John  Mc- 
Mullan,  executive  editor.  In 
other  changes: 

Steve  Rogers,  30 — from  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Herald’s 
Broward  edition  to  city  editor. 

Pete  Bratager,  41  —  from 
state  editor  to  picture  editor. 

Will  Jarrett,  33 — from  editor 
of  Tropic,  the  Sunday  gravure 
magazine,  to  editor  of  the 
Broward  edition. 

John  Parkyn,  37 — from  as¬ 
sistant  editor  to  editor  of 
Tropic. 

Ben  Bums,  29,  and  Rich 
Archbold,  31,  former  assistant 
city  editors,  become  chief  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor  and  govern¬ 
ment  editor,  respective!'. 

Matt  Taylor,  35,  a  former  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor  and  special 
writer,  will  be  associate  editor 
and  columnist  for  the  Broward 
edition. 

Lawrence  Mahoney,  27,  a  gen¬ 
eral  assignment  and  feature 
writer,  becomes  assistant  editor 
of  Tropic. 

Ray  Fisher,  who  has  been 
picture  editor,  is  returning  to 
the  photo  department,  where  he 
will  concentrate  on  color  and 
special  projects. 

Ray  Linders,  Broward  editor 
and  former  news  bureau  chief, 
resigned. 


UNACCUSTOMED  AS  HE  IS  to  public  spooking,  Potrick  J.  Owont 
novortbolou  loft  hit  oditoriol  cubicio  ot  Nowtdoy  on  Lone  Idond  to 
tpook  to  Univortity  of  INinob  journolioin  ttudonH  obout  nit  poeof't 
toction  on  Viotnom  wor  dood.  Ho  it  o  formof  ottocioto  oditor  of  tbo 
Arkontot  Oatotto  and  labof  writof  for  Knight  Nowtpaport. 

EDITOR  tL  PURI.  IS  HER  lor  Drroinbrr  It.  196* 


Controller  named  ^ ^ 

Robert  W.  Schmidt  has  been 
appointed  controller  of  United  1 

States  Printing  Ink  Corpora- 
tion,  East  Rutherford,  N.  J., 

Donald  H.  Seixas,  president,  an- 

nounced.  Schmidt  has  been  S  W 

general  accounting  supervisor 

for  Fiber  Industries  Incorpor- 

ated,  Salisbury,  North  Carolina. 

Prior  to  that  he  was  head  of  the 
staff  accounting  department  for 
the  Ink  Division  of  Borden 

Chemical  Company,  Cincinnati.  AH*"  ®« 

Odom  Fanning,  former  sci¬ 
ence  reporter  for  the  Atlanta 
(Ga.)  Journal,  is  the  author  of 
“Opportunities  in  Oceanogra¬ 
phic  Careers,”  published  by 
Vocational  Guidance  Manuals, 
Edwin  Watkins,  a  member  York, 

of  the  staff  for  22  years — named 
to  new  post  of  news  editor  at 
the  Tuscaloosa  (Ala.)  News. 

Delbert  Reed — from  the  sports 
desk  to  city  editor. 


Saymour 


Newhouse  newspaper 
promotes  3  editors 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Three  executive  appoint¬ 
ments  in  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Harrisburg  Patriot- 
News,  were  announced  by 
DonaU)  a.  Nizen,  formerly  James  R.  Doran,  executive  ed- 
with  the  New  York  News  circu-  itor  of  the  Newhouse  News- 
lation  department — now  assist-  papers  here, 
ant  circulation  manager  of  the  Robert  T.  Seymour  was 
Baltimore  Sunpapers.  named  assistant  to  the  execu¬ 

tive  editor. 

Paul  B.  Beers  becomes  asso¬ 
ciate  editor. 

Paul  C.  Allen  has  been  named 
editorial  page  editor. 

Seymour,  37,  joined  the 
Reporter  turns  to  law  Patriot-News  in  1967  as  edito- 

rial  page  editor.  He  had  previ- 
Vancouver,  B.C.  ously  been  the  managing  editor 
Richard  Gobm,  44,  a  former  of  the  Aupusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle. 
reporter  with  the  NeUon  Daily  jjg  jg  ^  graduate  of  Ogle- 
News  and  the  Vancouver  Prov-  Thorpe  College,  Atlanta. 
ince,  has  been  appointed  a  mem-  former  Patriot- 

??  B  C.  !-•«  Ne^  Md  editorial 

editor  of  the  Seattle  (Wash.)  Commission,  with  a  salary  of  u-a  h-on  with  the 

Times,  returned  to  the  Yakima  $22,500.  Gosse  left  the  news-  Kowo  ainm  irraHiiatino- 

(Wash.)  Herald-Republic  as  paper  business  to  complete  his  ...  maater’a  from 

city  editor.  He  succeeds  the  late  law  course  at  University  of  ..  roinmhin  <irtiooi  ^lonmal 
Click  Relander.  British  Columbia. 

ism  in  1056. 

Allen  joined  the  Patriot- 
5lews  this  past  summer.  He  had 
been  editor  of  the  Crusader,  the 
American  Baptist  news  maga¬ 
zine,  for  11  years,  and  executive 
editor  of  a  newspaper  group  in 
Illinois. 


James  King — named  major 
accounts  manager  in  the  local 
display  advertising  department 
of  the  Minneapolis  Star  and  the 
Minneapolis  Tribune. 


UPI  appoints  Humi 
as  a  vicepresident 

The  election  of  Julius  B.  Humi 
as  a  vicepresident  of  United 
Press  International  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Mims  Thomason, 
president. 

Humi,  50,  is  general  manager 
of  UPI  operations  in  Europe, 

Africa  and  the  Mideast,  with 
headquarters  in  London. 

Humi,  a  citizen  of  Great  Brit¬ 
ain,  was  bom  in  Austria.  He 
joined  the  news  service  in  Italy 
in  1946  as  a  photographer.  He 
served  with  the  British  Army 
during  World  War  II  in  Europe 
and  Africa  and  was  mustered 
out  of  the  service,  at  his  own 
request,  in  Italy. 

He  became  head  of  the  UPI 
Rome  newspictures  bureau  in 
1954,  and  two  years  later  was 
made  manager  of  the  agency’s 
news  and  picture  operation  in 
Italy.  He  subsequently  served 
as  UPI  business  manager  for 
Germany,  general  European 
newspictures  manager  and  as  A1  F.  Mahar,  Gannett  News- 
European  business  manager.  He  papers  executive  who  has  been 
was  named  to  his  present  post  in  newspaper  publishing  in 
last  April.  Rochester  for  44  years,  an- 

•  •  •  nounceii  his  retirement  Decem- 

WiLLiAM  A.  Spiegler,  a  for-  ber  3. 
mer  Newsday  and  Albany  Mahar,  who  was  65  in  Octo- 

(N.Y.)  Knickerbocker  News  ber,  will  retire  January*  1  as  di- 
itaff  member — named  director  rector  of  sales -of  the  Rochester 
of  college  relations  and  publica-  newspapers  and  business  man- 
tions  at  Herbert  H.  Lehman  ngpr  of  the  Democrat  and 
(Allege  of  the  City  University  Chronicle.  He  will  continue  his 
of  New  York.  relationship  with  the  Times- 


Mrs.  Flora  Ogan  has  been 
appointed  city  editor  of  the 
Ogden  (Utah)  Standard-Exam¬ 
iner.  She  has  been  acting  city 
editor  since  May.  She  joined  the 
staff  in  1960. 


William  Fluhr — from  Cut¬ 
ler-Hammer  Inc.  sales  staff  to 
assistant  publisher  of  the 
Framingham  (Mass.)  News. 


Rose  McKee,  a  Washington 
news  woman  and  government  in¬ 
formation  officer  for  more  than 
25  years;  Dec.  2. 
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This  picture  is  rated 


It’s  a  picture  of  LtlMaWROIM 


—  a  cathode-ray  tube  phototypesetter 


—  a  Mature  system  for  the  Mature  customer  who  knows  what  it’s  all  about. 


The  505  is  a  sophisticated  tool,  using  Modern  electronics  to  produce  high 
quality  typography  at  speeds  up  to  ten  times  faster  than  some  conventional  photo- 
composing  machines.  And  at  far  lower  cost  than  any  competitive  CRT  system. 


The  505  is  a  Multi-purpose  system,  in  use  today  in  many  parts  of  the  world 
for  the  production  of  newspapers,  directories,  books,  magazines  and  general 
commercial  work. 


Availability  of  traditional  Mergenthaler  service  is  "part  of  the  package’’ 
when  you  install  a  Linotron  505.  and  our  systems  specialists  are  ready  to  consult 
with  customer  personnel  concerning  software  requirements. 


Ask  your  Mergenthaler  sales  engineer  to  arrange  a  showing  of  the  new 
16mm  color  and  sound  movie  on  the  Linotron  505.  or  write  Graphic  Systems  Sales. 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  A  Division  of  ELTRA  Corporation,  Mergenthaler 
Drive,  Plainview,  New  York  11803. 


Mergenthaler 


the 

total 


graphic  arts 

company 


Plant  *  equipment 


New  home  for  Toronto  Star 
is  a  $40  million  venture 


Toronto 

An  official  grround-breaking 
ceremony  for  the  new  Toronto 
Star  Building  at  One  Yonge 
Street — little  more  than  a 
■tone's  throw  from  the  shore  of 
Lake  Ontario — marked  the  start 
of  the  first  move  for  the  Star 
since  its  present  building  at  80 
King  Street  West  was  com¬ 
pleted  40  years  ago. 

More  significantly,  it  marked 
the  initial  construction  stage  for 
the  first  major  project  to  ac¬ 
tually  get  under  way  in  the 
long-planned  redevelopment  of 
Toronto’s  waterfront  area. 

Mrs.  Ruth  Atkinson  Hind- 
marsh,  a  Star  director  whose 
late  husband,  Harry  C.  Hind- 
marsh,  and  brother,  J.  S.  Atkin¬ 
son,  both  followed  her  father  as 
Star  presidents,  pulled  a  lever  in 
the  cab  of  a  large  caisson-drill¬ 
ing  machine  to  officially  break 
the  ground  for  the  new  25-story 
building. 

She  was  assisted  at  the  cere¬ 
mony  (November  25)  by  John 
Robarts,  Prime  Minister  of  On¬ 
tario;  Beland  H.  Honderich, 
president  and  publisher  of  the 
Star,  and  Albert  Reichmann, 
president  of  Olsnnpia  &  York 
Developments  Limited. 

Construction  and  management 
of  the  new  building  on  the  Star’s 
lakefront  property  is  being  un¬ 
dertaken  by  Olympia  &  York 
Developments  Ltd.,  one  of  Can¬ 
ada’s  largest  and  most  active 
commercial  and  industrial  de¬ 
velopment  companies. 

840,000  square  feet  of  space 

Recently,  the  company  pur¬ 
chased  the  Star’s  King  Street 
property,  where  the  Star  build¬ 
ing  will  be  demolished,  and  re¬ 
placed  with  a  major  “super- 
block”  commercial  complex  after 
the  new  Star  building  is  com¬ 
pleted. 

The  total  fioor  area  for  the  25- 
ttory  Star  office  tower  and  6- 
story  production  plant — first 
phase  of  a  multi-skyscraper  de¬ 
velopment  on  the  eight-acre 
lakefront  site — will  be  in  excess 
of  840,000  square  feet. 

About  half  of  the  building 
will  be  occupied  by  the  Star,  and 
the  remainder  will  be  re-leased 
to  Olympia  &  York  for  commer¬ 
cial  and  office  rental  space. 

The  Star  expects  to  be  in  its 
new  headquarters  and  to  begin 


Design  for  Toronto  Star  complex,  by  Webb,  Zerafa,  Menkes,  Archi¬ 
tects.  The  international  firm  of  Chas.  T.  Main  Inc.  of  Boston  has  been 
retained  as  consulting  engineers. 


publishing  there  by  late  1971. 
Installation  of  presses  will  be 
under  way  by  November  1970, 
and  office  space  for  other  tenants 
of  the  tower  may  be  available 
by  the  spring  of  1971. 

Architects  for  the  new  Toron¬ 
to  Star  building  were  the  To¬ 
ronto  partnership  of  Webb  Zer¬ 
afa  Menkfes,  with  partners 
Boris  Zerafa  and  Bernard 
Himel  being  most  directly  in¬ 
volved  in  development  of  the 
design. 

U.S.  conaultants  retained 

Because  of  the  complex  tech¬ 
nical  aspects  involved  in  the  in¬ 
tegration  of  a  newspaper  print¬ 
ing  plant  as  part  of  a  commer¬ 
cial  development,  the  Boston- 
based  firm  of  Chas.  T.  Main 
International  Inc.  has  been  re¬ 
tained  as  process  engineering 
consultants. 

The  presses — on  order  from 
Crabtree-Vickers  (Canada) 
Ltd.,  a  division  of  the  Vickers 
organization  in  England — have 
had  to  be  specifically  designed 
to  fully  integrate  them  with  the 
building  design  and  the  news¬ 
paper’s  specialized  requirements. 

In  a  talk  at  the  ground-break¬ 
ing,  Honderich  remarked  that 
the  present  23-story  Star  build¬ 
ing  was  built  for  |4,000,000  in¬ 


cluding  the  cost  of  new  presses. 
The  original  estimate  was  |2,- 
200,000  but  Joseph  E.  Atkinson 
was  so  determined  to  make  it 
the  finest  building  in  Toronto 
that  extras  pushed  the  price  to 
$4,000,000. 

f  14.5  million  for  effuipment 

The  new  25-story  building  and 
5-story  production  plant  will 
cost  $23,500,000  and  the  new 
presses  and  associated  equip¬ 
ment  will  cost  $14,500,000,  or  a 
total  cost  of  $38,000,000.  When 
allowance  is  made  for  the  value 
of  the  property  the  investment 
will  be  well  over  $40,000,000, 
Honderich  said. 

“With  so  much  emphasis  to¬ 
day  being  placed  on  the  elec¬ 
tronic  means  of  communication, 
you  may  wonder  why  a  news¬ 
paper  is  about  to  commit  itself 
to  such  a  large  capital  invest¬ 
ment,”  the  publisher  said.  “The 
answer  is  that  newspapers  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  our  primary  source 
of  information  and  by  far  the 
largest  advertising  medium. 
And,  in  my  opinion,  they  will 
continue  to  be  the  dominant  me¬ 
dia  so  long  as  they  continue  to 
put  public  service  ahead  of  other 
considerations. 

“We  at  the  Star  regard  our 
new  plant  as  much  more  than  a 


new  building  and  new  equip¬ 
ment.  The  new  plant  is  the  phy¬ 
sical  expression  of  our  deter¬ 
mination  to  publish  a  new  and 
better  kind  of  newspaper,  a 
newspaper  that  will  continue  to 
shorten  the  distance  between 
ourselves  and  our  readers,  and 
better  serve  the  public. 

“Democracy  and  freedom  can¬ 
not  survive  where  there  is  no 
power  of  public  indignation  and 
no  channel  through  which  that 
indignation  can  find  a  outlet.” 

The  new  building  will  be  the 
seventh  home  Toronto  Star  has 
occupied  since  it  began  publica¬ 
tion  in  1892  as  the  Evening 
Star.  The  last  move  to  80  King 
in  1929  helped  to  extend  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  downtown  Toronto 
westward  to  University  Avenue. 

Toronto  had  a  poulation  of 
60,000  in  1929.  Today  Metro 
Toronto  has  a  population  of 
almost  2,000,000  people. 

• 

Computer 
‘talk’  speeds 
typesetting 

A  new  programming  lang^uage 
enables  IBM  360  computers  to 
operate  VideoComp  electronic 
typesetters. 

The  language  is  a  special  ver¬ 
sion  of  RCA’s  Page-1  composi¬ 
tion  language  written  in  proof¬ 
reader’s  and  copy  editor’s  terms, 
using  simple  two-letter  codes. 
There  are  three  types  of  state¬ 
ments  in  the  language:  control 
words,  parameters,  and  format 
labels. 

•  A  control  word  is  a  two-letter 
code  used  to  specify  or  control 
the  composition  process.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  “ps”  means  “point  size,” 
and  “bl”  means  “body  leading.” 

A  parameter  is  a  specific 
value  following  a  control  word. 
The  statement  “ps,10”  means, 
for  instance,  that  the  text  is  to 
be  set  in  10-point  type. 

Page-1  also  allows  users  to 
recall  complete  formats  with 
only  a  few  keystrokes.  This 
stores-format  facility — up  to  234 
different  formats  can  be  stored 
on  a  single  disc  memory — gp-eat- 
ly  reduced  the  time  required  to 
write  and  keyboard  the  state¬ 
ments  for  a  particular  job. 

Page-1  language  provides  all 
the  information  needed  to  han¬ 
dle  every  aspect  of  page  compo¬ 
sition:  format,  type  face  and 
size,  justification  and  hyphena¬ 
tion,  pagination,  footnotes,  and 
copy  fitting. 
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We  come  to  you!  /  Branch  offices  coast-to-coast! 


SPRINGFIELD  (MASS.)  NEWSPAPERS'  n*w  plant  ii  nearing  eom- 
plation.  Soma  operation!  have  been  started  there  already. 

feats  as  heating  water  during  In-plant  storage  has  been  pro¬ 
times  when  the  press  is  not  run-  vided  for  a  30-day  supply  of 
ning,  for  storage  until  the  time  newsprint.  The  delivery  truck 
when  the  press  is  running  and  position  is  internal  in  the  ware- 
the  power  demand  made  by  the  house  and  is  provided  with  a 
press  does  not  allow  for  heating  dock  leveler. 
of  water  for  domestic  purposes.  The  building  was  designed  by 
The  building  has  been  planned  Lockwood  Greene  Inc.,  of  New 
to  accommodate  projected  in-  York, 
creases  in  newspaper  circulation  • 

for  the  next  20  years.  And  the 

5 -acre  site  will  permit  a  50  p'lVft-imit.  offsct 
percent  expansion  of  the  build- 

,  .  ,  „ .  press  bought  for 

Initial  press  installation  in-  r  o 

eludes  12  Hoe  Colormatic  units  Qiilnii*liaTi  nlsifi'l' 
and  two  double  delivery  folders.  »0«Uriiail  piaUl 

The  press  bay  is  designed  to  re-  Toronto 

ceive  four  additional  units  and  xhe  Telegram  Publishing 


Newhouse  plant  has 
all-electric  operation 


Springfield,  Mass,  space.  The  entire  building  is 
A  new  plant,  featuring  an  all-  heated  and  cooled  by  electricity, 
electric  operation,  is  already  and  electricity  also  provides 
nousing  the  Springfield,  mom-  power  for  running  all  produc¬ 
ing  Union,  evening  Daily  News,  tion,  printing,  and  distribution 
and  Sunday  Republican.  “We’re  machinery,  as  well  as  heating 
having  the  last  pljrwood  nailed  water  and  melting  snow  for  the 
on,”  said  Donald  R.  Newhouse,  arcade  in  front  of  the  building, 
general  manager  of  Springfield  It  also  powers  special  ventila- 
Newspapers.  tion  of  the  paper  storage  area 

The  tJiree  papers  serve  four  and  a  filtration  system  for  the 
counties  in  Western  Massachu-  control  of  ink  mist, 
setts,  and  Northern  Connecticut.  The  building  features  an  elec- 
The  plant  which  was  started  tricity  load  control  center  which, 
in  April  of  1968,  cost  an  esti-  using  a  small  computer,  adjusts 
mated  $10  million,  and  includes  power  loads  to  suit  peak  de- 
140,000  square  feet  of  floor  mand.  This  accomplishes  such 


automatic  pasting  reel-stands  [i 
and  the  four  color  process  work 
will  pass  through  a  high-speed 
dryer  mounted  above  the  semi¬ 
satellite  units. 

The  press  will  be  equipped 
with  devices  for  controlling  pre¬ 
print  length  and  maintaining 
register  and  will  contain  facili¬ 
ties  in  the  reel  room  for  rewind¬ 
ing  preprinted  products. 

A  feature  of  the  press  is  its 
ability  to  run  a  full  width  web 
printed  in  four  colors  into  the 
rewinder  while  simultaneously 
and  independently  producing  the 
regular  suburban  newspapers  up 
to  48  pages  tab  from  the  three 
perfecting  units  and  the  folder. 
This  will  allow  long  runs  of 
SpectaColor  to  be  produced  with¬ 
out  interruption  of  regular  s'lb- 
urban  newspaper  production. 
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NEW,  low-cost,  on-site  way 
to  recondition  core-damaged 
rolls  of  paper  and  board  I 

Roll  stock  reconditioned  by  SOS  Roll  Straightening  Service 
guaranteed  to  your  satisfaction.  Recommended  by  the 
American  Association  of  Railroads, 

one  of  the  O'Connor  Industries  brammall  inc. 

Box  208,  Angola.  Indiana  46703  •  (219)665-3176 


■bernlieixxx 

lca.lxxi 

+a.ssocia,tes 

307  n.  michigan  ave. 
Chicago,  ill.  60601 
312  236  1333 

PEREIRA,  BERNHEIM  &  KAHN 
design  •  planning  •  layout 
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we  deliver 


Uniformity  is  what  we  deliver  in  news  web  offset  inks.  Whether  your  shipment  is  a  5500  gallon  tank 
trailer  delivery  or  a  3-gallon  kit,  you  know  that  your  U.  S.  inks  will  outperform  all  others.  On  the  press, 
and  on  the  paper!  That’s  why  they’re  the  best-selling  web  offset  inks  for  newspapers  today.  When  you 
need  trouble-free  performance,  call  us.  We  deliver.  A  sample  kit  formulated  for  your  press  and  paper 
stock  is  yours  on  request. 

United  States  Printing  Ink  Corporation 

343  Murray  Hill  Parkway,  E.  Rutherford,  N.J.;  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Charlotte,  N.C.;  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
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STREET  VIEW  of  th«  McAlester  (Okla.)  News-Capital's  new  plant. 


flOfirirpH  equipment,  was  $300,000. 
nuuurcu  Jg  ^  five-unit 

niant  Goss  Suburban-Community  press 

lur  piani  uesigu  ^pp^j.  former. 

A  Tulsa  architect,  Robert  ^ 

Jones,  was  given  an  award  for 
his  design  of  the  McAleater  ^  i  .  e 

(Okla.)  Newa-Capital  Building.  New  Gothic  faces 
He  was  presented  with  a  steel  Ludlow  fonts 
plaque  which  was  installed  on 

the  exterior  of  the  new  plant.  The  releaM  of  two  new 
The  three  categories  in  which  Record  Gothic  faces  —  Bold 
the  judging  took  place  were :  vis-  Condensed  and  Heavy  Con- 
ual  impact  upon  the  community;  densed  —  has  been  announced 
soundness  of  construction;  and  by  Ludlow  Typograph  Corn- 
physical  facilities  for  the  pur-  pany.  One  of  the  most  popular 
pose  of  the  design.  The  judging  faces.  Record  Gothic  is  now 
was  done  by  five  out-of-state  provided  in  18  series.  A  booklet 
architects.  showing  one-line  samples  of  the 

The  building  contains  12,000  two  new  faces  is  available  from 
square  feet  of  floor  area  all  Ludlow  Typograph  Company, 
under  one  roof,  and  on  one  level.  2032  Clybourn  Avenue,  Chicago, 
Cost  of  the  structure,  including  Ill.  60614. 


LOTS  OF  GOOD  WEATHER  tnaltet  a  thadad  courtyard  possible  at 
the  McAlastar  (Okla.)  Naws-Capital. 


A  beautiful  new  landmark  and  modern  in  every  respect, 

says  Times  Publishing  Company,  Erie,  Pa.,  of 
their  new  newspaper  publishing  building. 


Eighty  thousand  square  feet  of  new  building  will  soon 
house  the  offices  and  publishing  facilities  of  the  Erie,  Pa. 
TIMES-NEWS.  Now  under  construction  in  downtown  Erie, 
the  new  plant  will  provide  for  complete  conversion  to  cold 
type  composition  and  offset  printing  on  a  seven-unit  Goss 
Metro  press.  Complete  engineering  and  architectural 
services  by  Chas.  T.  Main,  Inc. 


AAAI  NT 

CHAS.T.  AAAIN,  INC. 
Sngineers 

441  Stuart  St.,  Boston.  Mass.  02116  Tel.  (617)  262-3200 
1301  E.  Morehead  St.,  Charlotte,  N.  C.  26204  Tel.  (704)  375-1375 


The  Times  Publishing  Company,  Erie,  Pa. /New  Offset  Printing  Plant 
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System  70  involves  editors: 
‘Get  it  right  to  start  with!’ 


By  Ronald  A.  White 
Production  &  Engineering  Director, 

Scripps-Howard  Newspapers 

In  the  last  decade  and  a  half,  “Some  men  see  things  as  they 
have  undoubtedly  made  more  are  and  ask  ‘Why?’  I  dream 
advances  in  printing  techniques  things  that  never  were  and  ask, 
than  since  the  father  Johann  in-  ‘why  not?’  ’’ 
vented  his  mass  production  tech-  Enough  has  been  now  written 


(Text  of  an  address  to  UPI 
h^itors  and  Publishers  in  Ham¬ 
ilton,  Bermuda,  October  8.) 


than  since  the  father  Johann  in-  ‘why  not?”’  You  may  feel  a  bit  uncom- 

vented  his  mass  production  tech-  Enough  has  been  now  written  fortable  when  you  finally  real- 

niques  for  the  multiple  casting  and  sufficient  ground  has  been  that  the  editing/composing 
of  types.  plowed  that  editorial  personnel  functions  are  merging.  But,  it’s 

And  it’s  been  averred  that  of  are  prepared,  and  the  70s  will  that  future  roadway,  just 

all  the  scientists  and  engineers  see  editors  using  electronics,  before  the  haze  settles  over  the  j 
who  ever  lived,  90%  are  alive  But,  beyond  the  editing  and  solution  to  the  inevitable  and 
today.  In  the  decade  ahead  they  manipulation  of  single  story  im-  perplexing  puzzles  involved  in  ^ 
will  not  be  idle  and  their  re-  ages,  our  imagination  will  ex-  *1**  introduction  of  such  a  ays-  i 
search  will  be  applied  to  our  pand  the  use  of  these  tools  into  ten*, 
processes.  If  we  assume  only  layout  and  design. 

the  present  acceleration  of  tech-  Linking  the  components  of  ' 

nical  advance,  the  promise  of  The  developing  System  70  System  70  wrill  be  a  computer-— 
the  70s  is  an  expansion  of  op-  will  permit  you  to  see  the  out-  least  that’s  what  we  call  it 
tions  well  beyond  the  wide  range  put  in  a  print-like  form  before  today.  A  device  with  such  im-  i 
of  choices  now  available.  it  is  composed.  pact  that  history  may  decide  its 


i 


of  choices  now  available.  it  is  composed.  pact  that  history  may  decide  its 

So,  as  I  glance  into  the  next  invention  equates  with  the  Ren- 

decade,  I  seem  multiple  choices.  As  the  electronics  based  sys-  aissance  and  the  Industrial 

the  roadway  begins  to  split  and  tern  matures,  we  will  come  quite  Revolution — perhaps  it  will  even 
split  again — becoming  a  laby-  close  to  the  goal  of  “get  it  right  perform  their  wedding, 
rinth.  And  just  as  Theseus  to  start  with’’  for  the  informa-  RCA  has  advertised  its  “octo- 
needed  a  clew  to  escape  from  tion  when  released  by  the  desk  puters’’  and  so  they  are.  Com- 
the  Minotaur,  we  will  need  guid-  will  be  created  on  photocompos-  puter  tentacles  reach  into  the 
ance,  and  that  guidance  may  ing  devices — as  it  was  last  seen,  dimmest  corners  and  whisper 


well  be  a  simple  definition  of  the 
busineiw  we  are  in.  available  today  has  an  almost  The  model  will  also  assist  in 

Also,  as  the  mystic  peers  insignificant  error  factor.  And  the  evaluation  of  automation  for 
into  the  haze,  I  am  reminded  of  the  electronics  are  far  better  parts  or  all  of  the  production 
two  quotations  somewhat  com-  than  99  and  44/100%  pure.  process. 

piemen tary  and  so  much  a  part  Thu8\  we  can  reach  for  an  To  confine  your  thinking  to 
of  our  current  status.  The  au-  answer  to  the  production  man-  using  a  computer  for  only  H  &  J 
thor  of  the  first  is  unknown  to  agers  age-old  lament  “Why  oh  may  be  a  bit  like  stirring  a  glass 
me,  but  he  states,  “There  are  why  is  there  never  time  to  do  it  of  iced  tea  in  a  cement  mixer, 
two  kinds  of  fools.  One  says,  right  the  first  time,  but  always  Through  the  computer  we  can 


Photocomposing  machinery  “Why  not?” 


dimmest  corners  and  whisper 


The  model  will  also  assist  in 


two  kinds  of  fools.  One  says,  right  the  first  time,  but  always  Through  the  computer  we  can 
‘This  is  old,  therefore  it  is  good.’  time  to  do  it  over.”  gather  statistics  beyond  any 

The  other  says,  ‘This  is  new.  Within  the  electronic  philos-  normal  need,  but,  this  ore  po- 

therefore  it  is  better’.”  ophy  of  image  generation,  you  tential  alone  will  finally  allow 

The  second  is  attributed  to  may  detect  an  altering  of  the  the  necessary  accumulation  of 

Robert  Kennedy  and  he  said,  traditional  divisions  of  work.  (Continued  on  page  34) 


Within  the  electronic  philos-  normal  need,  but,  this  ore  po- 
ophy  of  image  generation,  you  tential  alone  will  finally  allow 
may  detect  an  altering  of  the  the  necessary  accumulation  of 
traditional  divisions  of  work.  (Continued  on  page  34) 


Central 
Rigging  & 
Contracting 
Corp. 


Presses:  installed,  renovated, 
dismantled,  moved  and 
erected. 

Composing  Room:  overnite 
and  weeKjend  moves. 
Mailroom:  conveyors  and 
auxiliary  equipment  moves 
and  additions. 

Warehousing:  complete 
service. 

Maintenance:  complete 


New  York  City:  275  Madison 
Avenue  (212)  675-5100. 

Connecticut:  (203)  878  3535 
Canada:  (416)  889-8686 


GETTiNG  TECHNiCAL  about  tho  futur#  of  nawspapor  pubiishing,  this  panai  (farrad  at  tha  UPi 
Edicon  in  Barmuda  in  October:  From  tha  iaft — Jamas  F.  Darr,  UPI  communications  axpart;  Bill  Hill, 
managing  editor  of  tha  Washington  Star;  Ron  White,  Scripps-Howard  production  director;  and 
Bob  Achorn,  managing  editor  of  tha  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram  &  Gazette. 
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The  new  plant  and  parking  areas  of  the  Aiken  (S.C.)  Standard 
cover  an  area  of  about  four  acres. 


System  70 

{Continued  from  jxtge  33) 


data  from  which  a  statistical 
model  of  the  newspaper  will  be 
created. 

Statistical  or  simulation  mod* 
els  are  not  unique  or  mystifjdng, 
they  are  merely  calculation  tools 
that  use  significant  data  and 
allow  you  to  predict  effects  of 
pricing,  size,  and  product  modi¬ 
fication  or  mix. 

A  statistical  model  limited  to 
the  production  process  will  al¬ 
low  a  pre-testing  of  alternate 
equipment  and  methods.  We 
have  need  for  such  a  routine, 
for  we  have  come  to  realize  that 
the  system  is  predominant. 
Equipment,  no  matter  of  its  in¬ 
dividual  capacity,  must  conform 
to  the  system,  or  be  rejected. 

A  recent  PHD  thesis  explores 
the  use  of  a  model  in  the  lim¬ 
ited  area  of  production.  Within 
this  thesis  is  an  admission  that 
the  process  is  quite  complex — 
something  we  know — and  that  it 
takes  a  large  and  powerful  com¬ 
puter  to  manipulate  multiple 
choices. 

But,  the  newspaper  model  will 
be  developed  and  will  be  a  sig¬ 
nificant  event  in  the  70s. 

Several  newspaper  mailrooms 
are  moving  toward  a  fully  auto¬ 
mated  status.  But,  even  in  this 
relatively  straight  forward  ma¬ 
terials  handling  operation,  wre 
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find  that  the  variables  require 
complex  computer  programs 
and,  like  the  model,  the  computer 
size  increases. 

We  will  net  reach  a  push¬ 
button  or  fully  automated  pro¬ 
duction  process  in  the  TOs.  We 
will,  however,  simplify  and  auto¬ 
mate  some  segments. 

The  major  research  effort  in 
the  70s  will  be  devoted  to  the 
image  generation  or  editorial/ 
composing  system. 

It  will  be  a  very  substantial 
effort  and  will  be  directed  to 
getting  all  the  newspapers  im¬ 
age  requirements  into  electronic 
memory. 

Once  in  memory,  creativity  is 
freed  from  a  tie  to  the  repro¬ 
duction  process. 

When  we  finally  have  all  im¬ 
age  needs  stored  in  a  computer, 
we  are  free  to  send  these  to  a 
plant  across  towm,  or  across  the 
country  where  we  may  repro¬ 
duce  by  offset,  letterpress  or  fac¬ 
simile. 

And  when  home  fax  becomes 
an  economic  reality — we’ll  be 
prepared. 

We  have  had  a  stormy  six- 
year  romance  with  the  com¬ 
puter. 

We  are,  however,  moving  from 
hand  wringing  to  hand  holding. 

We  must  improve  our  unit 
productivity  and  the  tool  to  help 
us  is  the  computer.  This  is  not 
to  criticize  our  current  composi¬ 
tion  process  for  it  has  served 
very  well — it  works. 
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Its  weaknesses  are  a  high  de¬ 
gree  of  redundancy  and  a  rather 
limited  productivity  growth  fac¬ 
tor. 

Ask  yourself — What  value 
does  re-keyboarding  luld  to  the 
product? 

We  must  divert  operating  dol¬ 
lars  from  manufacture  to  sales 
effort  and  productivity  improve¬ 
ment  is  the  instrument.  There 
are  problems  to  be  solved.  But, 
in  the  upcoming  decade,  we  will 
become  solution  oriented  and  not 
problem  restricted. 

I  believe  that  our  employes 
are  more  versatile  and  willing 
to  adapt  than  we  give  them 
credit  for.  But,  we  must  com¬ 
municate.  We  have  goals  for  our 
papers,  make  them  known,  we 
have  nothing  to  hide. 

What  technique  will  give  the 
greatest  benefit  in  the  70s — 
managrement  of  employe  com¬ 
munications. 

• 

New  roll  film 
camera  unveiled 

Chicago 

Robertson  Photo  -  Mechanix 
Inc.  unvpiled  its  Multicon  auto¬ 
matic  roll  film  camera  here  re¬ 
cently.  First  deliveries  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  made  late  in  1970. 

The  Multicon  will  handle 
three  400-foot  rolls,  any  or  all 
three  of  which  may  be  up  to  24 
inches  in  width.  On  signal  the 
camera  threads  the  roll  to  the 
first  exposure  position  after  hav¬ 
ing  rewound  the  prior  roll.  As 
the  roll  advances,  the  end  is 
sensed,  and  the  operator  warned. 
If  he  inadvertently  goes  to  the 
roll  end,  the  camera  rewinds  imd 
warns  the  operator  that  the  ex¬ 
posure  station  is  empty. 

Film  is  positively  held  enter¬ 
ing  the  exposure  station,  leaving 
it,  and  during  its  entire  progress 
through  the  conveyor  until  its 
entry  into  the  processor  input 
rollers.  A  sensing  device  pre¬ 
vents  the  camera  from  getting 
ahead  of  the  processor,  thus  in¬ 
suring  no  exposed  film  pile  up  at 
the  processor. 


New  Aiken  plant 
opened  to  3,000 

Aiken,  S.C. 

Nearly  3,000  visitors  toured 
the  new  Aiken  Standard  plant 
during  Open  House  festivities. 

The  hitching  post,  symbol  of 
the  Standard,  was  garlanded 
with  red  ribbon  and  perforated 
tape  bows.  The  red  carpet  was 
extended  to  guests  from  Ne¬ 
braska,  South  Carolina,  New 
York  and  Argentina.  Corsages 
of  carnations  and  perforated 
tape  were  worn  by  executives’ 
wives  and  female  staff  members. 

Since  the  newspaper  was  pur¬ 
chased  from  Mrs.  Annie  Howell 
King  a  year  ago,  the  staff  had 
published  a  paper  in  spite  of  a 
fire,  a  flood,  unending  mechan¬ 
ical  failures,  and  offices  a  block 
apart.  Executive  editor  Eugene 
J.  Oyler  borrowed  words  from  a 
.song  to  describe  days  at  the  old 
location,  “Those  were  the  days, 
my  friend,  we  thought  they’d 
never  end  ...” 

Designed  for  offset 

The  new  plant  was  designed 
for  photocomposition  -  offset 
equipment.  Built  at  a  cost  of 
half  a  million  dollars,  the  plant 
contains  24,000  square  feet  of 
space.  The  building  and  parking 
lots  occupy  an  area  of  about 
four  acres  wthin  a  15-acre  site. 

The  key  production  equipment 
in  the  new  plant  includes  Key- 
comps,  Photons  and  a  News 
King  offset  press. 

Architects-engineers  for  the 
building  was  the  firm  of  Lock- 
wood  Greene,  Inc.,  of  Spartan¬ 
burg  and  Yeargin  Construction 
Co.  of  Greenville  was  the  prin¬ 
cipal  contractor. 

The  Standard  is  owned  by 
Aiken  Communications  Inc.,  of 
which  Samuel  A.  Cothran  is 
president.  He  also  is  editor  of 
the  newspaper.  Other  officers  of 
Aiken  Communications  are 
Peter  Manigault,  vicepresident; 
Frank  B.  Gilbreth,  secretary; 
and  Hall  T.  McGee  Jr.,  treas¬ 
urer. 
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How  to  shake 
up  the  ocean 

without  shaking 
up  the  fish. 


Now  the  Sleeve  Exploder  is  being  used  all 
over  the  world.  Not  merely  because  it’s  quieter. 
It’s  also  faster,  safer  and  cheaper  than  dynamite. 

So  now  when  we  go  hunting  for  oil,  the  fish 
hardly  know  we’re  there  which  makes  both  the 
fish  and  the  fishermen  happy. 

We’re  glad,  because  we’ve  learned,  as  we  go 
about  our  business  of  making  good  products 
and  a  fair  profit,  that  there’s  added  satisfaction 
in  doing  something  extra  for  people  (and  fish). 

Humble  is  doing  something  extra. 


HUMBLE 

Oil  &  Refining  Company  .  .  .Where  you  get  all  the  extras. 


For  years  and  years  men  usually  looked  for 
undersea  oil  with  dynamite. 

That  shook  up  the  nearby  fish. 

"Wouldn’t  it  be  wonderful,”  engineers  mused, 
"if  we  could  invent  something  quieter  than 
dynamite?”  This  would  be  a  great  improvement, 
they  felt,  for  man  and  fish. 

In  1967,  one  of  our  research  affiliates  finally 
did  it. 

They  made  a  device  called  a  Sleeve  Exploder. 
A  mixture  of  propane  and  oxygen  is  set  off 
inside  a  rubber  sleeve  about  three  feet  long. 

This  inflates  the  sleeve  like  an  instant  balloon 
and  produces  a  shock  wave  in  the  water  that 
bounces  off  submarine  rock  layers  and  is 
recorded  by  seismic  equipment. 


Everything  in  Baltimore  revolves  around  The  Sun 


...thafs  why  Baltimore 
shoe  stores 
Place  88%  of  their 
newspaper  advertising 
inTheSunpaperss 


NEW  PLANT  at  Morton,  III.  is  tha  homo  of  Tazowall  Publishing 
Company,  a  subsidiary  of  Windsor  Enterprises,  that  turns  out  three 
weekly  newspapers  in  Taxewell  County. 


Dailies’  subsidiary 
opens  new  plant 
for  3  weeklies 

Morton,  Ill. 

The  Tazewell  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  a  wholly  owned  subsidiary 
of  Windsor  Enterprises,  recently 
opened  the  doors  of  its  new 
$300,000  plant. 

Tazewell  owns  and  operates 
three  weekly  newspapers,  the 
Tazewell  County  News,  the 
Tazewell  Courier,  and  the  Taze¬ 
well  County  Reporter. 

The  parent  company,  Wind¬ 
sor,  owns  daily  newspapers,  the 
Canton  (Ill.)  Daily  Ledger,  and 
the  Boonville  (Ill.)  Daily  News, 
and  operates  radio  station 
WBYS  AM-FM  in  Canton. 

The  new  plant  contains  18,400 
square  feet  of  floor  space,  which 
includes  areas  for  a  lunchroom, 
offices,  composing  room,  adver¬ 
tising,  editorial,  pressroom  and 
its  other  newspaper  functions. 

Tazewell,  w’hich  also  has  a 
job-printing  operation,  changed 
to  offset  printing  in  1962  and 
complete  cold-type  production  in 
1965. 

Tazewell  employs  85  people 
but  expects  to  increase  this 
number  to  100  in  two  to  three 


Cold  type  switch 
in  North  Carolina 

David  J.  Whichard  II,  and 
John  S.  Whichard,  co-publishers 
of  the  Greenville  (N.C.)  Daily 
Reflector,  have  purchased  a 
four-unit  (jOSs  Urbanite  in  an 
expansion  program  which  in¬ 
cludes  an  addition  to  the  news¬ 
paper’s  building  and  Compu- 
graphic  phototypesetting  equip¬ 
ment. 

The  Reflector  has  been  in 
business  since  1882. 

The  press  and  composing 
equipment  are  located  in  the 
new  section  of  the  building. 

The  old  composing  room,  for¬ 
merly  on  the  second  floor  of  the 
Reflector  building,  and  the  for¬ 
mer  pressroom  at  the  rear  of 
the  first  floor,  will  be  converted 
into  office  space.  Seven  hot  metal 
machines  were  replaced  by  the 
cold  type  machines. 

News,  advertising,  business 
and  circulation  departments  will 
be  relocated  so  that  all  these 
functions  will  be  on  the  first 
floor  level.  Smart,  Woodall  & 
Associates  are  the  architects 
for  the  new  building. 

The  Urbanite  replaced  a  Goss 
Straightline  letterpress.  The  Ur¬ 
banite  can  deliver  40,000  papers 
per  hour  compared  to  17,000  on 
the  letterpress. 


ANPA/RI  offers  seminars 
for  ‘hands-on’  training 


The  ANPA  Research  Institute 
has  announced  its  schedule  of 
“hands-on”  seminars  for  letter- 
press  or  offset  daily  newspaper 
personnel  for  January  through 
June  of  1970.  The  seminars  will 
take  place  at  the  Research  Cen¬ 
ter  in  Easton,  Pa. 

The  seminars  in  basic  offset 
presswork  will  include  page  and 
color  registration,  and  plate¬ 
making.  Described  as  the  “shirt¬ 
sleeve  type”,  this  seminar  will 
train  personnel  in  the  operation 
and  adjustment  of  the  web  offset 
press. 

The  basic  areas  to  be  covered 
by  the  seminar  will  be :  the  Carl¬ 
son  Pin  Register  system  for  both 
page  and  color  registration;  the 
wipe-on  method  of  platemaking; 
the  theory  of  offset  newspaper 
press  operation ;  and  running  of 
the  offset  press  for  black  and 
white,  and  color  printing. 

The  dates  for  the  offset  sem¬ 
inar  are  as  follows:  January  19- 
23;  February  16-20;  April  6-10 
and  May  18-22. 

According  to  the  Research  In¬ 
stitute  its  letterpress  seminar 
is  for  management  in  daily 
newspaper  production  seeking  .' 
broader  knowledge  of  the  day- 
to-day  problems  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  newspaper.  Like  the 
offset  seminar,  this  is  a  shirt¬ 
sleeve  seminar. 

The  major  areas  to  be  covered 
are :  perforator  practice  for 
typesetting  in  the  “no-hyphena¬ 
tion”  mode;  operation  of  the 
special  purpose  computers  for 
justification  and  hyphenation  of 
punched  tape;  monitoring  of  a 
linecasting  machine  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  type  from  wire  serv¬ 
ice  and  computer  generated 
tape;  and  display  ad  composi¬ 
tion  using  both  student  gen¬ 
erated  hot  type  matter,  and 
photocomp  type  matter. 

Also,  the  photoengraving  proc¬ 
ess  including  line  and  halftone 
photography  and  darkroom 
practice,  and  the  practice  of 
etching  line  and  halftone  en¬ 


gravings  ;  flat  casting  and  stereo 
base  operation;  page  make-up 
of  a  hot  metal  form ;  page  make¬ 
up  of  photo  composed  form; 
stereotyping  and  mat  molding; 
and  page  lock-up  and  press  op¬ 
eration. 

Attendance  at  this  seminar 
has  been  limited  to  10.  The  dates 
for  it  are:  January  5-9;  Feb¬ 
ruary  2-6;  March  16-20;  April 
27  to  May  1;  and  June  1-5. 

The  cost  of  each  seminar  is 
$250  which  includes  class  in¬ 
struction,  cost  of  materials  and 
lunch  each  seminar  day.  Hours 
for  all  seminars  are  8:30  a.m. 
to  4:30  p.m.  with  classes  ending 
at  1:30  p.m.  on  Fridays. 

Additional  information  may 
be  obtained  from  Garson  Wol- 
itzky,  director  of  training, 
ANPA  Research  Institute,  570 
Third  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y., 
10017. 

• 

Hectic  two  days 
caps  offset  switch 

Gadsden,  Ala. 

With  its  Sunday,  November 
30  edition,  the  Gadsden  Times 
entered  offset  newspaper  produc¬ 
tion,  capping  months  of  plan¬ 
ning  preparation  and  a  hectic 
two-day  conversion  schedule. 
The  Times  was  founded  July  3, 
1867. 

Many  of  the  paper’s  employ¬ 
ees  were  on  hand  Saturday 
night,  November  29,  to  watch 
a  Times  carrier,  Frank  Dooley 
Jr.,  push  the  button  on  the  new 
Goss  press. 

The  Times  building  has  under¬ 
gone  extensive  remodeling  and 
rebuilding  in  order  to  accom¬ 
modate  the  changes.  Additional 
remodeling  and  modernization  is 
now  underway  in  other  sections 
of  the  plant.  The  entire  expendi¬ 
ture  for  the  conversion  ard 
needed  building  changes  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  range  between  $750,- 
000  and  |1  million. 
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Switching  to  offset? 

Have  you  heard  the  latest 
about  the  GOSS  URBANITE®? 


papers  per  hour.  And  capacity  ...  up  to  64  pages 
broadsheet,  96  pages  tabloid.  It’s  perfect  for  inter¬ 
mediate-size  dailies  or  large  weeklies. 

There’s  a  lot  more  to  say  about  the  Goss  Urbanite. 
But  the  best  way  to  learn  about  it  is  to  see  an 
Urbanite  in  action  and  ask  the  man  who  owns  one. 


A  great  press  will  be  talked  about.  And  the  owners  of 
more  than  300  dailies,  large  weeklies,  and  central 
plants  have  found  a  lot  to  talk  about  in  their  web 
offset  Goss  Urbanite. 

They  say  “it’s  proven  equipment.”  And  “it’s  the 
workhorse  of  the  industry  ...  in  a  class  by  itself.” 


iloy- 

•day 

itch 

oley 

new 


Another  commented:  “It’s  the  most  flexible  press 
we’ve  ever  operated.” 

No  doubt  about  it,  the  Goss  Urbanite  has  features 
worth  talking  about.  'Ihke  speed  ...  up  to  40,000 


Just  drop  us  a  line  and  we’ll  be  happy  to  make  the 
arrangements. 
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THE  QOSS  COMPANY 

5601  West  31  St  St.,  Chicago,  III.  60650 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  us  more  Information  about  the  Gosa  URBANITE*. 


Name- 


-Tltle- 


Company. 


Address - - - 


GOSS 

THE  GOSS  COMPANY 
MIEHIi-60SS-0B(TER.IIiC. 

5601  West  31st  St..  Chicago.  Illinois  60650 


20%  pay  rise  given 
in  Washington  pact 


Washington 
Eklitorial  employees  of  the 
W<uhington  Daily  News  have 
agreed  to  a  new  22-months  Guild 
contract  which  will  raise  their 
minimum  salaries  20  percent  in 
four  increases  spaced  six  months 
apart.  By  June  1,  1971,  report¬ 
ers,  editors  and  photographers 
with  five  years  or  more  experi¬ 
ence  will  be  guaranteed  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  $295  per  week. 

The  new  contract  calls  for  the 
present  top  salary  for  reporters 
of  $228  a  week  to  be  increased 
to  $250  per  week,  retroactive  to 
November  30.  The  top  minimum 
will  increase  next  June  to  $260 
per  week,  to  $275  per  w’eek  by 
December  1, 1970,  and  to  $295  by 
June  1,  1971.  The  contract  will 
expire  on  October  1,  1971. 

The  newspaper’s  contribution 
to  an  employees’  pension  fund 
will  increase  from  $8  to  $9  per 
week;  severance  pay  will  in¬ 
crease,  and  beginning  December 
1,  19'70,  employees  with  four 
years  of  service  will  be  entitled 
to  four  weeks  vacation. 

Other  clauses  of  the  contract 
require  that  8  of  10  new  em¬ 


ployees  join  the  Daily  News  unit 
of  the  Guild,  compared  to  7  of 
10  under  the  old  contract,  and 
eliminate  the  right  of  present 
members  to  resign  from  the 
Guild.  The  contract  covers  about 
60  editorial  employees  on  the 
Scripps  Howard  Newspaper. 

Experience  time  reduced 

Approval  of  the  contract  fol¬ 
low^  shortly  after  guild  mem¬ 
bers  had  accepted  a  new  agree¬ 
ment  with  Washington  Post  that 
raises  top-minimum  salaries  by 
$67  a  week,  to  $300  over  22 
months.  (E&P,  December  6). 

Top  minimum  for  a  number 
of  jobs  in  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  will  go  to  $360,  another 
group  to  $345,  a  third  group  to 
$330,  and  a  fourth  group  to 
$315. 

The  contract  also  provides 
that  employees  will  reach  the 
top  minimum  after  four  years’ 
experience  instead  of  after  six 
years. 

The  top  for  copy  boys  is  raised 
$21,  to  $126;  that  for  clerks, 
stenographers  and  telephone  op¬ 
erators  is  up  $28,  to  $158;  that 


The  Beloit,  Wisconsin 
NEWS 

A  Scripps  League  Newspaper 
ha.s  been  completely  converted  to 

COLD  TYPE  COMPOSITION 

and 

PHOTO  OFFSET  REPRODUCTION 


Only  two  more  to  go  before 
conversion  will  have  been  completed 
in  all  Scripps  League  Markets 


Scripp*  Uafue  Newspapers,  Inc.  131  Mercer  St.,  Seattle,  Wash. 


for  secretaries  rises  $27.60,  to 
$165  and  that  for  classified  tele¬ 
phone  solicitors  is  up  $30.50,  to 
$173.25. 

The  agreement  also  includes 
increased  severance  pay,  a  train¬ 
ing  program  for  disadvantaged 
minority-group  members  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  Guild  and  an 
eight-out-of-ten  Guild  shop  (it 
wras  previously  seven-out-of-ten) 
with  elimination  of  the  right  *o 
resign  from  the  Guild. 

The  night  differential  for 
those  on  the  4  p.m.-to-midnight 
shift  is  raised  $2.  It  goes  to  $3 
for  those  working  from  mid¬ 
night  to  6  a.m. 

The  Post  also  agreed  to  pay 
for  an  actuarial  study  to  deter¬ 
mine  cost  of  a  pension  plan  for 
employees. 

"The  service  requirement  for 
four  weeks’  vacation  is  reduced 
from  12  years  to  rive  now  and 
four  next  December. 

*  *  « 

REPORTER  TOP  UP  $60 

Minneapolis 

Twin  Cities  Newspaper  Guild 
negotiated  a  $60  increase  in  the 
top  minimum  for  reporters  at 
the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Minne¬ 
apolis  Tribune,  raising  it  to  $260 
over  30  months. 

The  flat  minimum  for  subedi¬ 
tors  at  the  Star  and  Tribune  is 
increased  $65,  to  $287.  The  top 
for  circulation  district  managers 
is  raised  $60,  to  $215. 

The  requirement  for  four 
weeks’  vacation  is  lowered  from 
12  years  to  eight  in  two  steps, 
and  the  severance-pay  ceiling  is 
increased  two  weeks,  to  40.  The 
company  will  pay  $10.50  for 
family  major  medical  coverage 
and  $3.94  for  individual  cover¬ 
age,  up  from  $8.70  and  $3.25  re¬ 
spectively. 


ADMEN  GO  TO  $202.50 

Manchester,  N.  L 

Key  top  minimums  are  in¬ 
creased  $43.50  in  a  new  thr<e- 
year  Newspaper  Guild  contn  ct 
at  the  Manchester  Union  Lead'  r, 
raising  the  top  for  reporters  to 
$200  and  for  display  and  clas.  i- 
fied  salesmen  to  $202.50. 

The  top  for  copy  deskmen  is 
raised  $49,  to  $210,  and  that  for 
cartoonists  and  editorial  writers 
$43.50,  to  $217. 

The  top  for  clerks,  typists  and 
switchboard  operators  is  up  $27, 
to  $123.60,  that  for  secretary- 
stenographers  is  raised  $29,  to 
$135.50,  that  for  circulation 
roadmen  $37,  to  $171,  that  for 
janitors  $26.50,  to  $126,  and  that 
for  office  boys  $21,  to  $99. 

Under  a  new  provision,  pho¬ 
tographers  and  the  company  will 
each  pay  half  the  cost  of  new 
equipment,  with  the  equipment 
booming  the  photographer’s 
property  after  five  years.  The 
company  will  pay  for  insurance 
of  the  equipment. 


$200  IN  CIRCULATION 

Wilmington,  Del. 

The  top  minimum  for  city  cir¬ 
culation  representatives  will 
reach  the  $200  mark,  up  $29, 
under  a  new  two-year  contract 
between  the  Philadelphia  Guild 
and  the  Wilmington  News  and 
Journal. 

The  minimum  for  circulation 
supervisors  is  raised  $32,  to 
$233. 

Weekly  expense  allowances 
are  increased  from  $32  to  $33 
for  country  representatives  and 
from  $29.50  to  $32  for  city  rep¬ 
resentatives. 


A  ^Pulitzer*  for  criiicism 


A  new  Pulitzer  Prize  for  criticism  or  commentary  in 
newspapers  has  been  established  and  will  be  awarded  for 
the  first  time  in  1970.  Material  published  in  1969  is  eli¬ 
gible. 

The  prize,  which  carries  with  it  a  certificate  and  $1,000, 
w'as  approved  by  the  Advisory  Board  on  the  Pulitzer 
Prizes.  The  Trustees  of  Columbia  University  award  the 
prizes  annually  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Advisory 
Board. 

The  new  award  is  the  10th  in  journalism  and,  like  the 
others,  is  “based  on  material  appearing  in  a  United  States 
newspaper  published  daily,  Sunday  or  at  least  once  a 
week  during  the  year.”  In  the  form  approved  by  the 
Advisory  Board  it  is  “for  distinguished  criticism  or  com¬ 
mentary.”  This  includes  all  forms  of  critical  writing,  col¬ 
umns  on  public  affairs  and  other  forms  of  commentary 
except  for  editorial  writing,  for  which  a  prize  already 
existo. 

The  deadline  for  the  submission  of  all  journalism  ex¬ 
hibits  is  February  1,  including  that  of  the  new  prize, 
which  replaces  a  fellowship  in  critical  writing  that  has 
been  discontinued. 
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America’s  railroads.  Who  needs  them?  .1 

Without  the  railroads,  your  ecf>nomv  car  would  still  ^et  deli\ered  sooner  or  Kilcj. 
Kut  once  vou  paifi  all  the  haulinji  charge's,  it  wouldn’t  he  an  economs  car. 


Rmerico’s  Railroads 

lilho  needs  them?  You  do. 


Time  editor  agrees 
on  self-examination 

By  Newton  A.  Fulbright 


Henry  Anatole  Grunwald,  the 
“new”  managing  editor  of  Time 
magazine,  having  taken  to  heart 
the  sage  advice  of  Greek  phil¬ 
osophers — “know  thyseir’  —  be¬ 
fore  our  most  prestigious  Greek, 
Vice  President  Spiro  T.  Ag^iew, 
passed  along  the  precept,  be¬ 
lieves  that  self-examination  and 
inward  gazing  is  a  good  thing  in 
an  editor  of  a  news  magazine. 

In  a  talk  before  the  Public  Re¬ 
lations  Society  of  America  at 
the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  in 
New  York  last  week,  Grunwald 
confessed  that  he  did  not  “quite 
share  the  alarm  of  others”  in  the 
criticism  Agnew  directed  at 
some  new’spapers,  the  television 
networks  and  their  commenta¬ 
tors. 

Grunwald  thought  it  was 
“quite  in  order  that  the  press 
should  be  examined”  and  that 
the  press  should  “welcome”  this 
examination.  He  and  other  edi¬ 
tors  at  Time  have  been  doing  it 
all  along,  he  said.  As  a  result, 
he  thought  they  were  getting  out 
a  “better”  news  magazine. 

Editors  by  election 

Just  the  same,  Grunwald  said 
he  found  the  Vice  President’s 
way  of  criticizing  the  press  “pe¬ 
culiar.”  He  meant,  apparently, 
that  he  was  a  little  leery  of  poli¬ 
ticians  becoming  pointedly  inter¬ 
ested  in  press  reform. 

Grunwald,  an  Austrian  by 
birth  who  rose  from  copy  boy  to 
managing  editor,  noted  that  the 
French  Socialist  Etienne  Cabet 
had  the  “utopian”  idea  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago  “that  editors  of 
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publications  should  not  be  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  owners  but  elect¬ 
ed  by  their  own  staff  and  the 
public  at  large. 

“Obviously,”  said  Grunwald, 
“this  is  a  dangerous  idea,  and  I 
am  glad  that  in  this  respect,  at 
least,  we  are  not  a  democracy. 
Can  you  imagine  what  it  would 
be  like  if  we  had  a  dozen  editors 
campaigning  for  election  and  re- 
election  all  over  the  place?  Can 
you  imagine  the  speeches,  the 
demagoguery,  the  deals?  One 
man  might  run  on  a  platform  of 
support  for  Vietnam,  another 
would  promise  to  take  the  oppo¬ 
site  line.  One  candidate  might 
promise  to  pledge  purity,  an¬ 
other  would  promise  lots  of  sex 
and  free  use  of  four  letter  words 
in  print.  The  mind  reels.” 

A  change  in  tone 

By  self-criticism  and  inward 
gazing,  the  editors  have  consid¬ 
erably  altered  the  tone  and  ap¬ 
pearance  of  Time,  Grunwald 
said. 

“You  may  have  noticed  some 
change  in  our  tone,”  he  said.  “It 
has  been  remarked  that  we  no 
longer  sound  quite  so  Olympian 
as  we  used  to.  Don’t  misunder¬ 
stand  me:  I’m  not  a  believer  in 
the  either-or,  yes-but  school  of 
journalism.  Nor  do  I  believe  in 
the  function  of  separating  fact 
from  opinion. 

“I  consider  it  our  duty  to 
make  up  our  minds  and  to  reach 
conclusions  as  best  we  can,  from 
the  best  source  available,  and 
then  inform  our  readers  of  these 
conclusions.  But  in  doing  so,  I 
think  we  ought  to  let  the  reader 
in  on  the  process.  Particularly 
when  it  comes  to  very  important, 
very  complex  issues,  we  should 
not  oversimplify. 

“We  try  to  sound  less  oracu¬ 
lar,  less  arrogant  if  you  will, 
and  we  like  to  show  an  occa¬ 
sional  sense  of  responsibility.” 

Grunwald  said  there  had  bwn 
a  lot  of  talk  across  the  country 
about  the  “new”  Time,  with  ar¬ 
ticles  appearing  and  people  talk¬ 
ing  publicly  and  privately  about 
it. 


National  institution 

“We  are  doing  new  things,  of 
course,”  he  said,  “but  they  have 
been  undertaken  gradually,  and 
with  deliberate  speed — not  with 
haste.  Time  is  not  only  a  tre¬ 
mendously  successful  magazine, 
it  is  something  of  a  national  in¬ 
stitution,  and  when  .ou  begin 


to  tamper  with  it,  you  do  it 
carefully.” 

The  late  Henry  R.  Luce  and 
associates  founded  Time  with 
“seemingly  simple  ideas  in 
mind,”  he  said.  But  actually 
these  ideas  were  not  so  simple, 
and  translating  them  into  the 
magazine  that  resulted  required 
selection  of  news,  of  judgment 
and  value.  This,  Grunwald  felt, 
remains  indispensable,  and  “is 
not  taken  for  granted”  at  the 
“new”  Time. 

“It  is  the  basis  from  which  we 
start,”  he  said,  “and  what  we 
are  truly  judging  for,  truly  ap¬ 
preciated  for,  and  where  we 
must  truly  succeed,  is  in  what 
we  add  to  the  familiar  event. 

Contract  with  readers 

“We  obviously  must  and  will 
remain  the  weekly  newsmaga¬ 
zine.  We  will  not  turn  into  a 
feature  magazine,  a  kind  of  na¬ 
tional  New  York.  We  have  still, 
and  always  will  have,  an  un¬ 
written  contract  with  the  reader 
to  give  him  a  summary  of  the 
world’s  news  once  a  week. 

“But  we  can  decide  more  or 
less  what  the  world  is.  Our  read¬ 
ers,  I  am  convinced,  are  more 
sophisticated  than  they  were, 
surrounded  by  all  sorts  of  other 


sources  of  news,  most  noto  )ly 
television.  They  no  longer  n  ed 
or  want  every  event,  or  as  m.  ny 
events  as  [we  possibly  can  i  re¬ 
sent]  to  them  in  as  many  itf  ns 
as  we  can  get  into  the  IxMk. 

“Our  ground  rule  today  is 
that  we  do  not  run  a  story  un¬ 
less  we  can  add  something  t<  it 
beyond  what  our  readers  <  an 
find  elsewhere.  What  we  ;  dd 
might  be  background,  or  in.c:ide 
information  when  we  can  get  it, 
or  history,  or  personality,  or 
(most  of  all)  a  new  angle,  a 
different  viewpoint. 

“Another  important  change 
rests  on  my  belief  that  our  re:Ml- 
ers,  and  particularly  the  young, 
have  rediscovered  personal  jour¬ 
nalism — certainly  not  a  new  in¬ 
vention.  That  they  like  the 
sound  and  the  cadence  of  human 
voices.  In  short,  that  the  crisp 
but  often  impersonal  packaging 
of  events  and  people — perhaps 
even  the  very  orderly,  organized 
presentation  —  are  no  longer 
quite  as  lightly  prized  as  they 
used  to  be. 

“Without  destroying  our  for¬ 
mula,  we  are  bending  it  to  in¬ 
clude  more  eye-witness  stories, 
more  personal  stories,  more  in¬ 
terviews,  dialogues,  observations 
and  confessions.” 


Newspapers’  starting  pay 
lags,  new  graduates  find 


Columbia,  Mo. 

A  job  placement  survey 
among  350  students  receiving 
journalism  degrees  during  1969 
at  the  University  of  Missouri- 
Columbia  shows  that  213  of  the 
graduates  are  employed  in  jour¬ 
nalism  occupations. 

Of  the  others,  28  are  enrolled 
in  graduate  school  and  other 
schools,  <22  are  in  military  serv¬ 
ice,  16  are  in  non-journalism 
jobs,  seven  are  in  college  train¬ 
ing,  and  three  are  housewives. 
No  information  was  received  on 
61  of  the  graduates. 

Robert  W.  Haverfield,  associ¬ 
ate  professor  of  journalism  and 
director  of  the  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism’s  placement  bureau,  re¬ 
ported  there  were  not  enough 
persons  to  recommend  for  many 
of  the  jobs  listed  with  his  bu¬ 
reau. 

Average  weekly  salaries  for 
recent  BJ.  graduates  ranged 
from  $120.37  (television)  to 
$142.50  (radio).  Other  begin¬ 
ning  salary  averages  were  re¬ 
ported  as:  Newspaper  (news- 
editorial)  $111.50;  newspaper 
(advertising)  $135;  weekly 
newspapers  $100;  public  rela¬ 
tions  $132.60;  and  wire  services 
$128.50. 

While  the  survey  showed  aver¬ 


age  starting  salaries  for  the 
latest  crop  of  graduates  were 
down  $4  a  week  each  in  news¬ 
paper  (news  editorial)  and  ad¬ 
vertising  and  $15  in  weekly 
newspapers,  increases  were  re¬ 
corded  in  other  areas:  up  $26  in 
radio,  $17  in  public  relations,  $10 
in  television,  and  $8.50  in  adver¬ 
tising  agencies. 

Last  year’s  report  showed 
gains  in  average  starting  sala¬ 
ries  of  $15  to  $26  a  week  over 
those  of  1967  in  three  areas— 
weekly  newspapers,  wire  serv¬ 
ices,  and  newspaper-advertising, 
while  the  average  for  radio  sala¬ 
ries  had  gone  up  by  $66  a  we*-k. 

• 

50th  year  salute 

Iron  WOOD,  Mich. 

A  66-page  issue  of  the  Ironr 
wood  Daily  Globe  (originally 
the  Gogebic  Journal  contained 
historical  features  on  the  com¬ 
munity  and  the  Globe  itself, 
marking  its  60th  anniversary. 
Founded  by  Frank  E.  Noyes, 
Howard  Quirt  and  H.  C.  Han¬ 
son,  the  paper  now  is  published 
by  Mrs.  Linwood  I.  Noyes, 
widow  of  its  editor-publisher 
from  1927  to  1964.  Mr.  Noyes 
was  a  president  of  the  Americ:in 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associ¬ 
ation. 
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Daily  Cinulatioa  2,132,587 
Up  44,861  Over  Last  Year! 


New  York  Love*  a  Parable  and  The  New*,  too! 


ALSO  IN  NOVEMBER-SUNDAY  CIRCULATION  IN  THE 
CITY  AND  SUBURBS  WAS  UP  31,556 

LARGEST  NEWSPAPER  IN  AMERICA  BOTH  DAILY  AND  SUNDAY 
DAILY  2,132,587 -SUNDAY  3,096,265 


SowfCt:  CirciMofion  D«pt.,  Monthly  Ropertt.  Nov.  1969  vt.  Nov.  1968 


THE  WINNER! — Y*i,  thii  pictur*  of  Iriili  Couno  ifaging  •  »if-in 
at  the  gate  at  Laurel  Race  Course  during  a  schooling  session  won 
first  prize  for  Jerry  Frutkoff  in  the  Thoroughbred  Racing  Associa¬ 
tions  photo  contest.  The  filly  won  her  first  five  races. 


#  FRIEND,  ROMAN,  V 


*  V 

/  GET  YOUR  OWN!\ 
I  THEY’LL  SENATE  I 


\  TO  YOU  FOR 


ORDER  YOUR  OWN  SUBSCRIPTION  NOW.  MAIL  THIS  COUPON. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  •50  Third  Avenue,  New  Yerfc,  N.  Y.  10022 
Dear  Editor  A  Publisher: 

Pleaee  start  my  subscription  now,  addressed  to: 

Name  . 

Address  . 

City . State . Zip . 

Company  . - . 

Nature  of  Business . 

□  Remittance  enclosed  $8  a  year,  U.S.  and  Canada — 

All  other  countries.  $20  a  year. 
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Beddoes,  Toronto  Globe, 
wins  racing  story  prize 


Dick  Beddoes,  columnist  for 
the  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail,  has 
been  named  the  winner  of  the 
Thoroughbred  Racing  Associa¬ 
tions’  Bill  Corum  Memorial 
Award  for  an  story  on  racing. 

Beddoes’  prize-winning  column 
was  an  account  of  the  “Win  or 
Lose”  party  given  by  Majestic 
Prince’s  owner,  Frank  Mc¬ 
Mahon,  after  his  horse’s  defeat 
in  the  final  run  for  the  Triple 
Crown,  the  Belmont  Stakes. 

Bom  42  years  ago  in  Sheep 
Tracks,  Alberta,  Beddoes  has 
been  a  sports  columnist  with  the 
Globe  and  Mail  for  six  years. 
Prior  to  that  he  was  a  colum¬ 
nist  with  the  Vancouver  Sun, 

Peter  T.  Chew,  who  in  be¬ 
tween  assignments  at  battle- 
fronts  for  the  National  Observer 
digs  up  features  on  thorough¬ 
bred  racing,  has  been  named 
the  winner  of  the  TRA’s  Maga¬ 
zine  Journalism  Award  for 
1969. 

The  TRA  judges  classified  the 
Observer  as  a  “news  magazine 
in  newspaper  format.”  Chew  is 
a  graduate  of  Princeton,  where 
he  was  chairman  of  the  Daily 
Princetonian,  He  takes  his  own 
photographs  to  illustrate  his 
articles. 

His  prize-winning  article  con¬ 
cerned  trainer  John  Cotter,  a 
former  steeplechase  rider  and 
his  wife,  Mary,  who  specialize 
in  straightening  out  the  psy¬ 
chological  kinks  of  rogue  thor¬ 
oughbreds  with  the  assistance  of 
a  somewhat  unstable  stable  pet, 
Billy,  a  goat  that  faints  at  sud¬ 
den  loud  noises. 

Jerry  Frutkoff,  for  20  years 
a  free-lance  photographer  speci- 

Credii  Union  raises 
its  dividend  rate 

Tw:nton,  N.J. 

Beginning  January  2,  the 
Trenton  Times  Employes  Fed¬ 
eral  Credit  Union  will  increase 
the  dividend  it  pays  on  shares 
from  the  present  4 ‘A  per  cent 
to  4%  per  cent. 

The  action  has  been  made 
possible  by  the  unprecedented 
amount  of  loan  activity  enjoyed 
by  the  Credit  Union  in  recent 
months. 

Credit  Union  statistics  con¬ 
tinue  to  reach  new  highs  each 
month.  At  the  end  of  October, 
total  assets  were  $147,619.44, 
total  income  was  $1,104.52,  and 
membership  stood  at  342.  Since 
the  organization’s  founding,  a 
total  of  $725,517  has  been  loaned 
to  employes  of  the  Times  News¬ 
papers. 


alizing  in  race  track  press  v  ork, 
has  been  chosen  the  winner  of 
the  TRA  Press  Photo  Award. 
His  prize-winning  photo  showed 
the  filly,  Irish  Course,  .stub¬ 
bornly  sitting  down  in  the  si  sit¬ 
ing  gate  at  Laurel  Race  Courat 
during  a  schooling  session.  The 
humorous  photo  gained  wide 
distribution  by  both  UPI  and 
AP.  The  filly,  incidentally  went 
on  to  win  her  first  five  races  in¬ 
cluding  two  stakes  events. 

Jerry  Frutkoff  broke  into 
photographic  work  under  the 
guidance  of  his  uncles,  Leo  and 
Ted,  who  were  active  in  New 
York  for  many  years- 

The  awards  will  be  presented 
at  the  28th  annual  meeting  of 
TRA  members  December  11  in 
New  Orleans. 

• 

Southern  city 
getting  offset  look 

Vicksburg,  Miss. 

A  five-unit  Goss  Urbanite  off¬ 
set  press  with  balloon  former, 
scheduled  for  delivery  in  early 
1970,  is  part  of  a  $500,000 
modernization  program  planned 
for  the  plant  of  the  Vicksburg 
Evening  Post. 

Louis  P.  Cashman  Jr.,  editor 
and  publisher,  said  the  12,400 
circulation  Post  will  break  a 
letterpress  tradition  dating  back 
to  1883  when  it  switches  to  off¬ 
set.  The  Post  was  founded  by 
his  grandfather,  the  late  John 
G.  Cashman.  The  Goss  Urbanite 
will  replace  a  Goss  Duplex 
Standard  Tubular  letterpress. 

A  42  X  97  foot  addition  to  the 
present  building  will  house  the 
press  and  provide  newsprint 
storage  space. 

The  Post  is  also  adding  three 
Compugraphic  photo  typeset¬ 
ting  machines  to  its  composing 
room,  in  addition  to  retaining 
Linotype  machines. 

• 

Sub  prices  raised 

Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 

The  Santa  Barbara  News- 
Press  advanced  monthly  home 
delivery  subscription  rates  from 
$2.50  daily  and  Sunday  to  $2  75. 
Sunday  only  deliveries  went  to 
$1.25,  up  10  cents.  The  home 
delivery  increases  followed  by 
a  month  mail  subscription 
boosts  from  $3  to  $3.50  daily 
and  Sunday,  and  from  $1.50  to 
$1.75  for  Sunday  only  copies, 
reports  R.  A.  Barcroft,  circula¬ 
tion  manager. 
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Marion  (Ohio)  Star  editor  Warren  G.  Hard-  Sacco  and  Vanzetti  indicted  for  murder  Dempsey  knocks  out  Carpentier  in  fourth 
ing  inaugurated  as  29th  U.S.  President.  of  a  paymaster  in  crime  of  the  year.  round  to  win  heavyweight  championship. 


These  were  the  big  news  stories  in  1921,  when 
Editor  &  Publisher  produced  the  first  YEAR  BOOK 


NOW ...  a  big  600-page  50th  Anniversary  Edition 
of  the  biggest  reference  library  of  the  newspaper 
industry  takes  you  into  the . . . 


edition 


potoVis*'®'’ 


•  Complete  data  on  U.S.,  Canadian,  European,  Central  and 
South  American,  Asian,  African,  Australasian  daily  news¬ 
papers  . . .  with  personnel,  circulations,  rates,  other  data. 

•  Complete  list  of  U.S.  and  Canadian  weekly  newspapers. 

•  Directory  of  suppliers  and  manufacturers  of  newspaper 
machinery,  equipment  and  supplies. 

•  Lists  of  newspaper  advertising  representatives,  mat  serv¬ 
ices,  advertising  agencies,  syndicates  and  news  services. 

•  Information  on  journalism  awards,  schools,  books,  films, 
newsprint,  clubs,  associations,  wage  scales. 

•  SPECIAL  HISTORIAL  DATA  comparing  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry  today  with  50  years  ago! 

1  Advertising  deadlines;  For  newspaper  section,  December 
\  26,  1969.  For  newspa|>er  services,  January  2,  1970. 

Reserve  your  advertising  space  today! 

ADVERTISING  RATES;  Full  paga.  $795:  half  page.  $466;  quarter  page.  $275; 

eighth-page.  $164,  sixteenth-page.  $100;  or  your  E&P  contract  rates  apply. 
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Tv  newsreel 
is  required 
as  evidence 

Tokyo 

The  Japanese  Supreme  Court 
has  ruled  that  television  stations 
can  be  ordered  to  submit  their 
newsreel  films  as  evidence,  re¬ 
jecting  an  appeal  that  this  was 
an  abridgement  of  press  free¬ 
dom  and  could  hamper  news 
gathering. 

In  upholding  the  ruling  of  a 
lower  court,  the  15  judges  ruled 
unanimously  that,  “It  is  un¬ 
avoidable  that  the  right  of  mass 
media  to  acquire  news  material 
is  limited  to  some  degree  when 
this  is  necessary  to  make  a  fair 
trial  of  a  criminal  case.” 

The  case  grew  out  of  a  clash 
between  students  and  police  in 
January,  1968.  Young  demon¬ 
strators,  on  their  way  to  Sasebo 
port  to  protest  the  docking  of 
the  nuclear-powered  U.S.  air¬ 
craft  carrier  Enterprise,  collid¬ 
ed  with  riot  police  at  Hakata 
Station  in  Fukuoka.  FV>ur  stu¬ 
dents  were  arrested.  One  was 
acquitted  by  the  District  Court. 
His  lawyers  and  the  Japan  So¬ 
cialist  Party  then  charged  the 
police  with  overzealousness  and 
brutality. 

The  Fukuoka  District  Procu¬ 
rator’s  Office  refused  to  indict 
the  police  and  the  student’s 
lawyers  then  petitioned  the  dis¬ 
trict  court  to  investigate  police 
conduct  and  determine  if  they 
could  and  should  be  prosecuted. 

The  court  asked  the  govern¬ 
ment-run  NHK  (Japan  Broad¬ 
casting  Ck)rp.)  Station  in  Fu¬ 
kuoka  and  ^ree  others  to  turn 
their  newsreels  of  the  student- 
police  clash  over  to  the  court. 
They  refused  on  the  ground  that 
this  violated  press  freedom  as 
guaranteed  by  Japan’s  constitu¬ 
tion.  They  contended  that  news¬ 
reel  films  used  for  any  other 


purpose  than  g^athering  and  pre¬ 
senting  the  news  could  destroy 
public  confidence  and  hamper 
newsmen.  The  court  subpenaed 
the  films  under  Article  99  of  the 
Criminal  Prosecution  Code. 

The  stations  filed  simultane¬ 
ous  appeals. 

Judge  Kazuto  Ishida  said  in 
delivering  the  Supreme  Court 
ruling: 

“The  television  films  concern¬ 
ed  are  indispensable  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  members  of  riot 
squads  . .  .  are  guilty  of  abusing 
their  power.  As  the  films  have 
already  been  shown  on  tele¬ 
vision,  there  is  no  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  freedom  of  the  press 
will  be  violated  if  the  films  are 
used  as  evidence  by  the  court.” 

The  court  also  cited  a  1952 
precedent  which  ruled  that,  “the 
discovery  of  truth  in  the  trial  of 
a  criminal  case  takes  precedence 
to  the  freedom  of  the  press.”  In 
that  case,  a  reporter  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  testify  at  a  trial  of 
Japanese  leftists. 

• 

Writer  brings  back 
a  medal  from  Greece 

Carbondale,  Ill. 

About  55  persons  attending 
the  Theta  Sigma  Phi  Matrix 
Table  luncheon  here  November 
8  were  treated  to  a  “Reporter’s 
Odyssey”  in  the  land  of  Apollo. 

The  guest  speaker  was  Gladys 
Erickson,  feature  writer  of  Chi¬ 
cago  Today  who  was  named 
Headliner  in  1966  by  Theta 
Sigma  Phi. 

Miss  Erickson  reminisced  on 
her  travels  in  Greece  since  1958. 
She  remarked  that  the  newspa¬ 
per  opens  many  interesting 
doors.  On  her  latest  trip  to 
Greece  Miss  Erickson  covered 
the  visit  of  astronaut  William 
Anders  and  his  family  during 
their  world  tour.  While  there 
she  received  the  (]k>lden  Medal 
of  Athena  from  the  mayor  of 
Athens  for  her  efforts  to  pro¬ 
mote  a  better  understanding  be¬ 
tween  Americans  and  Greeks. 
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Teenagers  do  read 
most  of  newspaper 


A  survey  on  teenagers’  read¬ 
ing  habits  of  their  hometown 
daily  newspaper  and  their  atti¬ 
tudes  in  several  dimensions  was 
conducted  by  Dr.  Laurence  R. 
Campbell,  of  Florida  State  Uni¬ 
versity.  The  results  were  pub¬ 
lished  recently  in  the  News  Re¬ 
search  Bulletin  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion. 

The  sampling  comprised  887 
teenagers  in  12  high  schools  in 
five  states.  Five  out  of  eight 
of  the  students  who  filled  in 
questionnaires  were  girls  and 
72  percent  were  16  or  17  years 
of  age. 

A  self-estimate  of  reading, 
viewing  and  listening  time  on 
any  given  school  day  averages 
the  following  in  each  category. 
Reading  newspapers — 21  min. 
Reading  mazazines — 24  minutes 
Viewing  television — 63  minutes 
Listening  to  radio — 66  minutes 

Reading  tastes  for  this  ag^e 
group  were  shown  as  follows: 

Read 
Most  of 


Always 

the 

Read 

time 

(Comic  strips 

Their  high  school 

63% 

21% 

sports  program 

42 

31 

Movie  ads 

Personid  advice 

40 

39 

columns 

Other  news  of 

40 

27 

their  high  school 
News  about  teen¬ 

35 

36 

agers,  juveniles 

30 

43 

Professional  sports 

23 

19 

College  sports 

21 

22 

Editorials 

15 

27 

Tv  and  radio  ads 

4 

12 

The  'adequacy  and  accuracy 
of  coverage  by  the  media  were 
evaluated  as  follows:  as  a  most 
satisfactory  all-around  medium 
42  percent  favored  local  tv;  22 
percent  preferred  their  local 
daily  newspaper;  13  percent 
chose  news  magazines;  12  per¬ 
cent  were  for  local  radio;  11 
percent  did  not  know. 

The  largest  gap  was  observed 
between  local  tv  and  the  local 
newspaper  in  areas  relating  to 
the  greatest  number  of  local 
news  stories  developed :  59 

percent  favored  their  local  daily, 
16  percent  favored  local  tv. 
Newspapers  were  also  pre¬ 
ferred  by  55  percent  for  more 
detailed  local  coverage  against 
27  percent  for  local  tv. 

Attitudes  toward  the  daily 
newspapers  concerning  its  han¬ 
dling  of  the  news  objectively 
and  in  the  public  interest  ran 


pro  and  con  at  close  paraliela 
These  included  areas  of  ;acc 
problems,  news  slanted  in  fi.vor 
of  the  rich,  and  in  favor  of  ad¬ 
vertisers. 

In  the  region  of  reporting  in¬ 
formation  about  the  work  of 
the  city  and  county  government, 
however,  48  percent  agreed  the 
local  papers  were  keeping  the 
public  informed  as  against  13 
percent  who  did  not  feel  the 
newspapers  were  giving  ade¬ 
quate  coverage  in  this  area. 

For  their  viewpoint  on  the 
question,  “The  local  daily  often 
gives  me  a  ‘lift’  and  makes  me 
feel  that  goodness  rules  the 
world  more  than  hate  and 
greed,”  8  percent  of  the  re¬ 
spondents  agreed  and  35  per¬ 
cent  did  not. 

Questions  related  to  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  in  this  study 
were  asked  in  10  contexts.  Dr. 
Campbell’s  “tentative  conclu¬ 
sions”  included : 

They  appear  to  be  willing  to 
approve  various  rigid  controls 
of  newspaper  content  incom-  ' 
patible  with  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment. 

• 

Hall  builds  chain 
of  6  radio  stations 

Washington 

Robert  M.  Hall,  president  of 
Publishers-Hall  Syndicate,  is 
asking  the  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  (Commission  to  let  him  have 
his  fifth  and  sixth  radio  sta¬ 
tions. 

Hall  has  agreed  to  buy 
WCTW-am-fm  at  New  Castle, 
Ind.  from  Scott  B.  (Chamben 
and  Walter  Chambers  Jr.  for 
1225,000. 

Recently  he  filed  papers  on  his 
purchase  of  WUSJ-am  at  Lock- 
port,  N.  Y.  for  $305,000. 

Both  of  these  transactions 
await  FCC  approval  for  trans¬ 
fer  of  licenses. 

Hall  already  owned  WMMW- 
am  at  Meriden,  Conn.,  WICH- 
am-fm  at  Norwich,  Conn., 
WNBH-am-fm  at  New  Bedford, 
Mass.,  and  WBVP-am-fm  st 
Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 

Vote  against  union 

W.  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

Employees  in  the  composing 
room  of  the  Palm  Beach  Post 
and  Times  have  voted  to  de¬ 
certify  the  typographical  union 
as  their  bargaining  agent.  The 
vote  was:  56  no,  39  yes,  with 
16  votes  challenged. 
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bThe  world's 
L  finest 
automated 
mailroom  is  easy 
mm  to  build. 


F  Just  start  with  the  world's  finest  stacker 
and  then  get  a  complete  system  to  match. 


Ernie  Verre,  Meneger  of  Marketing  Services 


ll  through  to  ^ 

II  equipment  installa-  ^ 
tion  and  start-up.  I 
Sta-Hi  Mailroom  Systems  are  avail^  ^ 
able  with  the  particular  degree  of 
automation  you  need,  from  the 
simplest  to  the  most  sophisticated. 

your 

Sta-Hi  Regional 
M  Manager  a  call. You’ll  find 
*  I  ■  fi  he  talks  your  language. 


^■Q|&  Now  you  can  get  stream  conveyor  to 
\  loading  dock  high-speed  newspaper 
\  handling  equipment  ,  - 
I  from  a  single  .■  _  - ■ 

manufacturer.  Sta-Hi  Mail- 
room  Systems.  Sta-Hi  offers  you 
the  finest  equipment  available 
plus  the  ease  of  single  source 
buying  and  service.  Our  experienced  mailroom 
engineers  work  with 

you  from  ■  original  plant 


STA-HI  CORPORATION 

2601  Campus  Drive,  Newport  Beach,  California  92663  (714)  833-1000 


CLASSinED  CLCVIC 

Trends  are  spotted 
in  recent  surveys 

By  Stan  Finsness 

CAM,  Providence  Journal  and  Bulletin 


David  F  eldman,  Classified 
sales  manager  of  Capital  News¬ 
papers— (AZbany  (N.Y.)  Times- 
Union  and  Knickerbocker  News 
and  Schenectady  Union-Star)  — 
has  completed  a  survey  of  in¬ 
terest  to  CAMs. 

He  reports  that  60  out  of  66 
papers  responded,  and  “You  can 
draw  your  own  conclusions”. 

Family  Want  Ad  Questions 


Do  you  have  a  special 
family  want  ad  pro- 

Yes 

No 

gram? 

Is  there  a  special  low 

33 

27 

rate  involved? 

If  ad  runs  4  or  more 
times,  may  it  be  kill- 

30 

3 

ed? 

If  ad  runs  4  or  more 
times,  may  it  be 

28 

2 

changed? 

As  a  result  of  the  pro- 

t™”' - 

8 

22 

A  SPECIAL 
REMINDER 
TO  OUR 

FRIENDS  IN  THE 
NORTHEAST... 


Make  plans  now  to  attend  the  1 
NORTHEAST  CLASSIFIED 
CLINIC...Jan.  11-14-1969. 

SKYLINE  HOTEL 
OTTAWA,  CANADA 

And  while  you  are  there,  stop 
in  at  our  hospitality  suite  for 
friendly  conversation  and  re-  ij 
freshments. 

HARRISON  C.  MacDONALD 
CLASSIFIED  SERVICES 
P.  O.  Box  225  Lafayette,  Ind. 


Serving  newspaper  Classified 
Advertising  since  1927 

(D 


gram,  have  transients 


increased? 

23 

5 

Is  increase  better  than 
20%  of  former  ad 
count? 

9 

19 

Do  you  have  a  special 
name  for  family  want 
ads? 

27 

4 

Do  you  have  a  ceiling 
on  amount  of  offer? 

22 

9 

Are  they  restricted  to 
special  classifica¬ 
tions? 

19 

12 

9  Column  Questions 

Are  you  currently  or 
soon  to  be  using  aa 

9  column  classified 
page? 

44 

It 

Since  you  started,  has 
customer  irritation 
increased? 

43 

Did  change  necessitate 
new  type  fonts? 

15 

31 

Do  you  accent  border 
and  display  ads? 

43 

8 

Did  you  send  letters  to 
accounts? 

5 

35 

Did  you  promote  the 
idea  with  promotion? 

9 

23 

Was  transition  orderly? 

41 

— 

Was  much  retraining 
necessary? 

3 

38 

Were  there  any  bene¬ 
fits  or  inducements 
offered  to  accounts? 

4 

40 

Do  comics  run  in  classi¬ 
fied? 

14 

36 

Were  they  affected  by 
new  format? 

3 

17 

Were  they  moved  out 
of  classified? 

— 

19 

General  Questions 

Do  you  have  a  com¬ 
mission  program  in 
classified? 

40 

15 

Do  you  pay  commis¬ 
sions  on  ads,  lines  & 
revenue? 

32 

16 

Do  you  have  computer 
billing?  t 

36 

21 

Do  you  have  a  promo¬ 
tion  department  to 
aid  in  classified? 

39 

17 

Feldman’s  survey  went  out  to 
newspapers  of  about  the  same 
circulation  as  Albany  (128,230 
combined  daily),  and  although  it 
would  appear  that  “Family 
Want  Ad”  promotions  are  gain¬ 
ing  favor,  another  “inventory” 
of  these  programs  presents  an¬ 
other  point  of  view. 


Another  inventory 

Mrs.  Marie  Bergeon,  Classified 
Telephone  Sales. Manager  of  the 
Detroit  Free  Press,  boiled  down 
the  responses  of  71  newspapers 
as  follows: 

“Do  you  have  a  family 
Want  Ad  program?" 

Yes  No 

Group  I  350,000  or 

more  6  14 

Group  II  350,000- 
100,000  11  13 

Group  III  100,000-or 
less  6  22 

22  49 

Of  the  22  that  answered 
“yes”,  almost  all  had  adopted  a 
“special  name”  for  their  pro¬ 
gram,  with  as  many  rate  com¬ 
binations,  as  name  variations. 
Almost  all  of  the  rates  were  re¬ 
duced  as  much  as  %  from  the 
open-transient  rate. 

Only  four  ran  their  “specials” 
in  one  special  column.  18  news¬ 
papers  ran  them  in  most  all 
other  classifications.  Most  had 
a  restriction  on  price  of  mer¬ 
chandise  advertis^,  and  those 
with  price  restrictions  were  as 
low  as  $20  per  item  limit,  to  as 
high  as  $1,000  per  item  limit. 
Some  newspapers  insisted  a 
price  appear  in  the  copy  for  the 
special  rate. 

Four  newspapers  said  cash- 
in-advance  ONLY,  the  remain¬ 
ing  18  extended  credit  .  .  .  some 
only  to  $50,  others  unlimited. 
Six  newspapers  paid  commis¬ 
sions,  ads  and  lines,  the  other 
sixteen  paid  no  commissions  at 
all.  Eight  newspapers  ran  cou¬ 
pons  for  the  family  want  ad  pro¬ 
gram. 

Three  newspapers  said  no  can¬ 
cellations  whatsoever;  however, 
19  encouraged  cancellations,  but 
all  19  said  without  reduction  or 
refund  of  initial  cost. 

Comments 

Mrs.  Bergeon  says  comments 
regarding  “Family  Want  Ad” 
plans  were  to  the  point — 

One  newspaper  in  Group  II 
exclaimed,  “I  find  it  hard  to 
understand  how  some  papers 
claim  ad  count  increases  in  the 
thousands.  Our  results  are  mini¬ 
mal!”  Another  from  Group  II 
commented,  “These  family  want 
ads  now  account  for  almost  all 
of  our  voluntary,  non-commer¬ 
cial  business.” 

Her  “inventory”  concluded 
with,  “Let  me  end  by  quoting 
from  E&P,  September  27  .  .  . 
Harry  Outhet  of  the  Toronto 
Globe  and  Mail  said,  ‘Contrary 
to  everything  I  hear  at  Classi¬ 
fied  conventions,  in  my  opinion, 
the  transient  or  so-called  family 
want  ad  is  rapidly  disappearing 
from  the  pages  of  newspapers 


located  in  metropolitan  ci  ies, 

In  1969,  there  will  be  appi  )xi. 
mately  36  million  lines  of  Cl:  ssi. 
fied  advertising  published  in  th« 
city  of  Toronto  by  the  tl  ree 
daily  newspapers.  I  would  \en- 
ture  to  say  that  not  10%  of  hit 
linage  is  of  the  family  type’.” 

• 

Hearst  grant  brings 
youth  to  Washington 

Washington 

Two  high  school  students  from 
each  of  the  50  states  and  two 
from  the  District  of  Columbia 
will  participate  in  the  eighth 
annual  Senate  Youth  Progp^m, 
a  week-long  internship  and 
scholarship  award  made  possible 
by  a  grant  from  the  William 
Randolph  Hearst  Foundation. 

Each  student  receiving  a  $1,- 
000  scholarship  will  be  in  Wash¬ 
ington  January  24-31,  taking  a 
close  look  at  how  the  Govern¬ 
ment  operates  and  studying  re¬ 
lated  subjects  in  the  college  of 
his  choice. 

Students  w'ill  spend  time  in 
the  offices  of  their  home-state 
Senators,  will  have  briefings 
with  Cabinet  members,  military 
officers  and  a  Supreme  Court 
Justice.  A  visit  to  the  White 
House  is  also  included  in  the 
schedule. 

• 

Boat  scholarship 
for  graduate  study 

Bloomington,  Ind. 

A  former  columnist,  editor, 
author  and  alumna  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  establishment  of  a 
scholarship  for  graduate  study 
in  journalism  at  Indiana  Uni-  i 
versity  through  the  I.U.  Founds-  I 
tion.  I 

She  is  Mrs.  W.  Dale  Bost,  s 
known  professionally  as  Mar¬ 
jorie  Binford  Woods,  a  1924 
graduate  of  Indiana  University. 
After  graduating  she  went  to 
Washington,  D.C.  where  a  col¬ 
lege  friend,  Ernie  Pyle,  helped 
her  get  a  job  on  the  Daily  News. 
Mrs.  Bost  also  wrote  the  “Hoo- 
sier  in  Washington”  column  for 
the  Indianapolis  Star. 

The  Bost  Scholarship  of  $2.')0 
a  semester  for  a  male  student 
will  be  awarded  for  the  first 
time  the  second  semester. 

• 

New  Edelman  office 

HartI'X)BD,  Conn. 

A  New  England  office  has  been 
opened  here  by  Daniel  J.  Edcl- 
man,  Inc.,  international  public 
relations  firm.  Heading  up  the 
office  will  be  Herbert  J.  Kramer, 
former  director  of  Public  Af¬ 
fairs,  Office  of  Ekonomic  Oppor- 
tunity,  Washington,  who  hatj 
been  named  a  senior  vicepresi-j 
dent  and  general  manager  for 
the  Edelman  New  England  op¬ 
eration. 
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( Mats  are  his  only  business! ) 


Want  proof?  Take  a  properly  molded  Wood  Flong  Mat  and,  after  molding, 
put  your  glass  on  it  and  notice  the  clean,  well-defined  deep  bowls  in  the  type 
matter.  And,  on  illustrations,  notice  the  sharp,  distinct  tone  definition. 

Want  more  proof?  Put  your  stereotype  plate,  cast  from  a  Wood  Flong 
mat  on  the  press  and  compare  Wood  Flong  reproduction  with  any  other  mat. 

WeVe  spent  58  years  of  constant  research  and  development  to  make 
good  mats  constantly  better . . .  that’s  why  Wood  Flong  can  give  you 
craftsmanship  printing . . .  every  time. 


WOOD  FLONG  CORPORATION 

HOOSICK  FALLS,  NEW  YORK  N»w  York  Office:  BS1  Fifth  Ave.,  Phone:  MU  T-aSBO  I  FLONG  I 


SCRVINO  TMf  QRAPMIC  ARTS  INDUSTRY  tXCLUSIVeLY  SINC€  1911 


Mellon  scion 
buys  newspaper 
in  Pennsylvania 

Green  SBUKG,  Pa. 

Richard  Mellon  Scaife  of  Lig- 
onier  has  entered  into  an  agree¬ 
ment  to  purchase  the  Tribune- 
Review  Publishing  Company  of 
Greensburg. 

Scaife,  37,  a  vicepresident  of 
T.  Mellon  and  Sons  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  announced  that  he  ex¬ 
pects  to  complete  the  formalities 
of  the  purchase  of  all  outstand¬ 
ing  stock  in  the  company  in  the 
near  future. 

The  opportunity  to  purchase 
the  company  arose  several  weeks 
ago  when  members  of  the  Mack 
family  of  Greensburg,  the  firm’s 
principal  stockholders,  decided 
they  would  consider  offers  for 
the  company. 

Scaife  described  his  purchase 
of  the  newspaper  as  a  “reflec¬ 
tion  of  my  life-long  interest  in 
Westmoreland  County”  and  a 
desire  to  maintain  “continuity 
of  local  ownership  and  manage¬ 
ment.” 

Scaife  has  been  associated 
with  Gulf  Oil  Co.  and  the  Mellon 
National  Bank  and  Trust  Co. 

He  said  he  has  no  plans  for 
personnel  changes  in  the  news¬ 
paper  that  now  sells  some  27,000 
copies  daily.  He  will  become  ac¬ 
tively  involved  in  the  day-to-day 
management  of  the  newspaper 
when  the  purchase  is  completed. 
Richard  W.  Wilt  is  the  pub¬ 
lisher. 

The  Tribune-Review,  an  all¬ 
day  newspaper,  represents  a 
merger  of  the  old  Greensburg 
Daily  Tribune,  founded  in  1886, 
and  the  Greensburg  Morning 
Review,  founded  in  1902.  The 
companies  were  merged  in  1955. 
• 

Up  from  7c  to  10c 

New  Britain,  Conn. 

The  afternoon  New  Britain 
Herald  has  boosted  its  price  per 
copy  from  7  to  10  cents. 
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Wicks  group  adds 
weekly  in  Idaho 

Payette,  Idaho 

The  79-year-old  Payette  Inde¬ 
pendent-Enterprise  became  part 
of  the  Wicks  Publications  group 
on  December  1,  according  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Larry  Robinson,  who 
will  remain  affiliated  with  the 
new  ownership  i.nd  will  continue 
to  publish  the  weekly. 

Wicks  Publications,  with 
headquarters  in  Phoenix,  Ariz., 
also  owns  the  Ontario  (Ore.) 
Argus  Observer  across  the 
Snake  River  from  Payette  and 
the  free  distribution  Treasure 
Valley  Reminder,  published  by 
the  A-0.  Milton  I.  Wick  of  Phoe¬ 
nix  is  president  and  Francis  Mc¬ 
Lean,  publisher  of  tlie  Argus 
Observer,  is  secretary  of  Wicks 
Publications. 

Personnel  at  the  Payette  pa¬ 
per  will  remain  the  same,  except 
for  the  addition  of  a  fulltime  ad¬ 
vertising  salesman.  The  paper 
will  be  printed  at  the  Ontario 
plant  which  also  does  the  offset 
press  work  for  the  New  Plym¬ 
outh  (Idaho)  Sentinel,  Parma 
(Idaho)  Review,  Nyssa  (Ore.) 
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WISCONSIN  EDITORS  were  introduced  to  two  new  7-hortepower 
garden  tractors  manufactured  by  the  J.  I.  Case  Outdoor  Power 
Equipment  Divisioln  during  a  meeting  for  the  press  in  Oshkosh. 
Trying  out  the  new  machines  are  Robert  Harrison,  state  editor, 
Daily  Northwestern,  and  Roman  Gronowski,  associate  editor,  Th« 
Paper.  Standing  are:  William  Schlapman,  general  manager,  J.  I. 
Case  Outdoor  Power  Equipment  Division,  and  C.  O.  Rogers,  editor, 
Winneconne  News. 


Gate  City  Journal  and  the  Vale 
(Ore.)  Malheur  Enterprise. 

For  a  time,  prior  to  its  sale  to 
Wicks  Publications,  Robinson 
was  a  partner  in  the  ownership 
of  the  Argus-Observer.  He  then 
operated  the  Payette  weekly 
under  )ease  from  Mrs.  Rita 
Whorton  whose  late  husband  had 
purchased  it  in  1936.  The  Rob¬ 
insons  bought  the  paper  about 
a  year  ago. 

• 

Scholarships  for 
employees^  children 

New  Brunswick,  N.J. 

The  New  Brunswick  Home 
News  has  established  the  Kath¬ 
leen  Boyd  Martin  Scholarship 
for  children  of  its  employees. 
The  program  becomes  effective 
next  September. 

The  announcement  was  made 
by  Hugh  N.  Boyd,  publisher, 
honoring  the  memory  of  his  sis¬ 
ter,  Mrs.  Edward  Martin  Jr,  of 
New  York,  who  was  an  officer  of 
the  publishing  company  prior  to 
her  death  in  January. 

The  scholarship  awards 
amount  to  $500  a  year  renew¬ 
able  for  the  balance  of  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  undergraduate  years. 


Appointments  made 
to  S-H  sales  offices 

The  appointment  of  John  P. 
Spaulding  as  associate  south¬ 
eastern  manager  of  Scripps- 
Howard’s  advertising  sales  of¬ 
fice  in  Atlanta  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  William  McKenna. 
Phillip  D.  Carter  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Spaulding’s  successor  as 
manager  of  the  Detroit  office. 

Spaulding  began  his  news¬ 
paper  career  in  1950  as  a  cla.ssi- 
fied  advertising  salesman  for 
the  Chicago  Tribune.  He  joined 
Scripps-Howard  in  1951. 

Carter  joined  Scripps-How¬ 
ard  in  1965  as  a  member  of  the 
Detroit  staff.  Prior  to  that  he 
had  been  employed  by  Kenyon 
&  Eckhardt  as  media  estimator 
and  print  media  buyer,  princi¬ 
pally  on  automotive  accounts. 

• 

Record  edition 

San  Jose  (Calif.)  News  and 
Mercury  reported  record 
Thanksgiving  Day  editions.  The 
News  of  232  psiges  carried  28,- 
682  inches  of  advertising;  the 
Mercury,  with  212  pages,  had 
25,549  inches  of  advertising. 
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[nqiiirer’s  study 
tells  buying  plans 


By  Georjje  Will 

Vho  reads  what?  And  what 
do  :id-readers  plan  to  buy? 

\  ou’ll  find  the  answers  to 
these  questions  in  a  232-page 
report,  weighing  nearly  two 
pounds,  released  by  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer. 

The  report,  “Exposure/ 
Ratings  Demographic  Pars,” 
presents  a  wide  variety  of  in¬ 
formation  on  response  to  news¬ 
paper  advertising  by  readers  in 
a  full  range  of  demographic 
groups.  Their  readership  is 
diarted  for  85  product  cate¬ 
gories,  ranging  from  automo¬ 
biles  to  soft  drinks.  Additional¬ 
ly,  these  readers  are  rated  for 
their  tendencies  as  prospects  for 
advertised  products  and  services 
in  106  categories,  as  well  as 
their  tendencies  to  read  several 
types  of  editorial  material. 

Readers  interviewed 

The  tabulations  are  derived 
from  interviews  with  23,037 
readers  through  six  years  of 
surveying  for  the  Inquirer’s 
Exposure/ Ratings  measurement 
of  advertising  readership.  The 
ratings  are  based  on  654,000 
instances  where  a  newspaper 
reader  had  an  opportunity  to 
read  an  ad,  according  to  Harry 
Hannum,  research  director. 

The  publication  provides  ad¬ 
vertisers  with  detailed  data 
never  previously  published.  Its 
prospect  ratings,  in  particular, 
cover  a  field  of  media  exposure 
research  for  which  data  have 
never  before  been  collected  in 
a  continuing  study. 

Differences  in  readership  and 
prospect  status  are  analyzed  for 
groups  defined  by  age,  educa¬ 
tion,  household  status,  occupa¬ 
tion,  and  city  or  suburban 
status. 

Introduction  and  appendix 
discuss  relationships  among 
reading  tendencies.  The  report 
indicates  that  the  newspaper 
advertiser  is  not  merely  dealing 
with  a  mass  audience,  or  with 
economic  and  social  groups 
which  behave  the  same  way 
toward  all  ads  and  all  products. 

Each  Exposure/ Ratings  study 
uses  a  sample  of  about  105  men 
and  105  women,  with  each  study 
measuring  from  30  to  40  ad¬ 
vertisements.  Over  the  six-year 
peri'>d,  approximately  3,100  ads 
weri'  measured. 

P’oducts  include  new  passen- 
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ger  cars,  car  rentals,  various 
auto  accessories,  commercial 
banks,  savings  banks,  a  wide 
range  of  alcoholic  beverages, 
transportation  facilities  includ¬ 
ing  airlines,  busses  and  rail¬ 
roads,  a  variety  of  food  and 
grocery  products,  pet  foods, 
small  and  major  appliances,  in¬ 
surance,  magazines,  restaurants, 
cigars  and  cigarettes,  to  name 
some  of  the  major  classifica¬ 
tions. 

An  equally  complete  list 
presents  intent  to  purchase  a 
wide  variety  of  products  and 
services. 

A  section  on  “Observation  of 
Editorial  Material,”  presents 
tables  showing  the  tendencies  of 
various  demographic  groups  to 
observe  news  and  feature  ma¬ 
terial.  Sections  and  items  sur¬ 
veyed  include;  page  1,  page  2, 
first  news  section,  women’s 
pages,  financial  pages,  comics, 
sports  pages,  editorial  page, 
feature  page,  entertainment  and 
amusements,  and  second  news 
section. 

The  system  was  designed  by 
Research  Inc.,  of  Ohio,  the  de¬ 
velopmental  research  facility  of 
Scripps  Howard,  Inc.  The  serv¬ 
ice  has  been  operated  by  Be¬ 
havior  Systems,  Philadelphia, 
as  an  adjunct  organization  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  presently  a  division  of  Na¬ 
tional. 

All  operations  have  been  sub¬ 
ject  to  regular  jreview  by  moni¬ 
tors  from  the  faculty  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina 
School  of  Journalism,  who  cer¬ 
tify  that  the  work  meets  accept¬ 
able  standards,  and  maintains 
the  qualities  of  the  original  de¬ 
sign. 

Copies  of  the  publication  are 
available  at  $5  and  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  writing  to  the  Re¬ 
search  Manager,  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
19101. 

*  «  * 

FORT  WAYNE  —  A  new, 
1969-70  Market  Data  booklet 
has  been  published  by  Fort 
Wayne  (Ind.)  Newspapers,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  News-Sentinel 
and  Journal-Gazette.  The  28- 
page  compilation  includes  mar¬ 
keting  and  sales  information, 
results  of  a  special  1967  Census 
of  population,  maps,  tables  and 
for  December  13,  1969 


charts  and  text  providing  a 
variety  of  market  information. 
A  page  is  devoted  to  the  Fort 
Wayne  ADI  Market  definition. 
Copies  of  the  publication  are 
available  by  writing  Robert  D. 
Adams,  promotion  manager. 
Fort  Wayne  Newspapers,  Inc., 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  46802. 

«  •  e 

TRAVEL  SHOW— Over  2,- 
000  travel-conscious  Montrealers 
attended  the  Montreal  Gazette 
“Carnival  in  the  Sun”  evening 
at  Place  Bonaventure  to  explore 
Cari’obean  vacations.  At  each 
show,  two  Air  Canada  trips  to 
Trinidad/ Tobago  and  Barbados 
were  given  away  as  prizes,  with 
a  special  7-day  trip  for  two 
compliments  of  Costa  Line  Ltd. 
Flight  bags  and  Steel  Band  rec¬ 
ords  were  also  awarded.  Each 
show  consisted  of  a  giant  tri¬ 
screen  Sunlands  film,  a  swim¬ 
wear  fashion  show,  limbo 
dancer,  fire  dancer  and  authen¬ 
tic  Caribbean  music.  Between 
shows  the  audience  visited  25 
booths  offering  information  on 
airlines,  cruise  ships,  island 
boards,  and  travel  associations. 
A  similar  production  was  held 
in  1968  in  the  middle  of  a 
Canadian  blizzard.  Travel  Edi¬ 
tor  Fitz  FitzGerald  was  m.c. 
for  the  evening  of  three  one- 
hour  shows. 

*  *  * 

EVENTS  BOOK— The  Gan¬ 
nett  Group  has  assembled  a 
booklet  describing  public  serv¬ 
ice  activities  sponsored  by  vari¬ 
ous-size  newspapers.  Copies  are 
available  by  writing  Vince 
Spezzano,  director  of  public 
service,  Gannett  Group,  Roch¬ 
ester,  N.  Y,  14614. 

*  «  « 

ENROLLMENTS— An  imi¬ 
tation  ruled,  yellow  pad  with  a 
page-full  of  signatures  provided 
the  cover  for  the  New  York 
Times  brochure  promoting  the 

Times  “Survey  of  Education 

Issue”  to  be  published  on  Mon¬ 
day,  January  12,  1970.  The 
folder  also  promotes  the  Times 
1970  School  &  Camp  Directory. 


Mark  E.  Sanigo 

Mark  Senigo  named 
promotion  director 

The  appointment  of  Mark  E. 
Senigo  as  promotion  director  of 
the  New  York  Times  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  Arthur 
Ochs  Sulzberger,  publisher. 

Irvin  S.  Taubkin,  promotion 
director  since  1960  and  during 
the  past  year  director  of  pro¬ 
motion  and  public  relations, 
will  devote  himself  entirely  to 
public  relations  as  public  rela¬ 
tions  director,  Sulzberger  said. 

Senigo,  who  has  been  promo¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Times  since 
1960,  joined  its  promotion  staff 
in  1948  from  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  ANPA,  where  he  had 
been  publicity  manager.  Prior 
to  that  he  was  a  news  editor 
at  Religious  News  Service  in 
New  York.  During  V/orld  War 
II  he  was  sports  editor  in  Lon¬ 
don  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 
Before  entering  the  Army, 
Senigo  was  with  the  New  York 
Daily  Racing  Form  and  the 
Cape  Cod  Standard-Time,  Hyan- 
nis.  Mass.  He  was  graduated 
from  Columbia  College  and  the 
(Columbia  University  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism. 

Taubkin  joined  the  Times’ 
promotion  department  in  1934 
from  the  Dallas  (Texas)  Morn¬ 
ing  News.  • 


This  promotion  makes 
YOUR  NEWSPAPER 
your  communit/'s 

iFLAG  HEADQUARTERS 

WITH  THE  QUALITY-MADE.  SPECIALLY  PRICED 

3  I  5'  R«q  of  Thor  buof  ATLAS  FLAG  KIT 
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atlas  flag  corp.  of  America 
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LAYOUT  AND  DESIGN 


We  take  great  pride 


Catholic  school  has  strong  inHuance  on  young  people 

’  >  .  •  -  ■ 


Something  a  soldier  won’t  forget  Tet 


I  Who's  the  poof  for  thh  jobf 


^  Globe 


By  Howard  B.  Taylor 

Editorial  Consultant,  Copley  International  Corp. 


“We  take  a  prreat  deal  of  pride  in  the  look  and 
content  of  the  Rambler.  We  put  out  a  paper  aimed 
at  the  enlisted  man  and  try  to  make  it  as  readable 
as  possible.” 

The  quotes  are  from  Maj.  Richard  H.  Lamb,  pub¬ 
lic  affairs  officer  at  the  Fort  Gordon  (Ga.)  infantry 
post,  where  The  Rambler  is  published. 

The  pains  and  pride  of  his  staff  (seven  soldiers 
and  one  woman)  are  abundantly  evident  in  the 
tearsheet. 

Everj’thing  is  squared  off  in  horizontal  or  vertical 
rectangles.  "The  standard  one-column  set  is  10.6 
picas,  giving  a  pica  of  air  between  the  columns. 
Most  of  the  cutoffs  are  sunk.  Body  type  is  on  a  10- 
point  slug.  All  of  these  essentials  invite  reading 
and  are  easy  on  the  eye. 

Heads,  except  for  It’s  Happenin’  in  the  hood,  are 
in  the  all-down  style.  Pictures  are  cropped  hard; 
see  how  they  chopped  into  that  goat.  No  wasted 
space  in  the  art. 

Half-column  mugs  are  pesky  when  you  use  run¬ 
around  type,  because  a  half  column  body  set  leads 
to  many  awkward  situations. 

Partly  for  this  reason,  some  papers  ban  half¬ 
column  art.  Here  the  name  line  is  dropped  into  the 
space  beside  the  mug.  That  looks  fine  and  avoids 
the  run-around. 

“Our  body  type  is  set  on  the  new  IBM  computer 
that  came  out  a  couple  of  years  ago,”  Maj.  Lamb 
said.  “As  much  as  possible  we  go  to  odd  measure  on 
the  copy  to  make  it  easier  to  read.  Our  Tempo  bold 
head  style  is  not  the  best  in  the  world  (It’s  o.k.. 
Major),  but  we  feel  it’s  readable.” 

Lt.  Edward  Sears,  who  had  pre-army  newspaper 


experience,  dummies  the  front  page.  Mrs.  Anne 
Elliott,  no  previous  experience,  lays  out  inside 
pages.  They’re  good,  too. 


The  Catholic  press  puts  out  many  attractive  news¬ 
papers  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  Several  of 
these  have  been  re-jiggering  their  formats. 

The  Globe,  published  in  Sioux  City  (la.),  is  such 
a  one.  The  tearsheet  came  from  Lewis  E.  Heifner, 
Globe  business  manager. 

Body  is  10-point  Press  Roman,  14  picas  wide,  on 
a  12-point  slug.  This,  with  a  pica  of  space  between 
columns,  lets  the  eye  float  through  the  page. 

Except  for  one,  heads  are  Tempo  medium.  They 
don’t  yell  at  you,  yet  they  are  emphatic.  That  other 
one  (obscenity  commission)  is  Times  New  Roman. 
A  panel  of  refers,  in  column  4,  is  set  in  Univers 
italic.  It  provides  a  muted  contrast. 

“We  are  trying  to  get  away  from  the  black,  heavy 
and  busy  newspaper  to  a  much  lighter,  breezy  ap¬ 
pearance,”  Mr.  Heifner  said. 

He  has  achieved  his  goal.  One  re-designed  bit 
was  the  present  simple  nameplate,  which  replaced 
an  ornate  nameplate  that  defies  description. 

Notice  that  jumplines  start  with  the  word 
“please.”  Why  not  a  touch  of  politeness?  They  are 
flush  right,  as  are  the  continued  lines  inside. 


Mr.  Taylor  writes  this  feature  exclusively  for 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER.  Communications  may  be 
addressed  directly  to  him  at  7776  Ivanhoe  Avenue, 
La  Jolla,  California,  920.37. 
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"^fwo-page  small  fry 
feature  draws  mail 


Everett,  Wash. 

\Vhat’s  Wee  Press? 

It’s  strictly  for  youngsters, 
gt  ts  them  to  beg  their  parents 
for  “their  part  of  the  paper” 
arid  results  in  bundles  of  reader 
miil  being  received  by  the  news¬ 
paper  ....  in  a  recent  case 
more  than  300  letters  in  a  single 
reader-participation. 

That’s  the  case  with  the 
Eoerett  Herald  and  its  Wee 
Press,  which  has  been  appearing 
weekly  in  the  Herald  for  two 
years.  Now  the  feature  is  being 
offered  to  newspapers  nation¬ 
wide. 

Wee  Press  is  more  than 
a  comic  strip;  it’s  a  four-page 
tabloid. 

Conceived  and  produced  by  a 
Herald  cartoonist,  Leonard  Boro- 
zinski,  Wee  Press  occupies  two 
full  pages  of  a  standard-size 
newspaper  and  is  recommended 
for  insertion  on  a  single  page, 
printed  front  and  back.  Lifted 
out,  the  page  is  folded  to  form 
a  four-page  tabloid. 

Some  Wee  Press  features  are 


for  coloring  or  connecting  lines 
to  form  a  picture  which  may 
then  be  colored.  Other  features 
provide  the  young  fry  elemen¬ 
tary  level  information  on  cur¬ 
rent  events,  animal  and  sea  life, 
in  terms  they  can  understand 
accompanied  by  delightful  draw¬ 
ings. 

For  editors  who,  from  time-to- 
time,  cannot  accommodate  the 
feature  with  two  pages  of  edi¬ 
torial  space,  the  layout  and  de¬ 
sign  enables  an  editor  to  drop 
the  second  page  without  disrupt¬ 
ing  continuity. 

The  format  also  allows  dele¬ 
tion  of  quarterpage  sections 
(half  a  tab  page)  for  insertion 
of  local  advertising  without  dis¬ 
rupting  continuity. 

Bill  Hill,  Herald  promotion 
manager,  who  handles  distribu¬ 
tion  and  sales  of  the  feature, 
views  Wee  Press  as  an  effective 
means  of  attracting  to  the  news¬ 
paper  readers  in  the  6-10  age 
g;roup  “that  we  rarely  have  an 
opportunity  to  play  to  directly.” 

Wee  Press  will  be  available 
in  mat  form  and  offset  proofs. 


Lawyer-banker  prefers 
to  write  about  money 


Can  a  lawyer,  a  banker,  a 
businessman  and  a  writer  col¬ 
laborate  successfully  on  a  news¬ 
paper  column  geared  to  answer 
questions  that  the  consumer  is 
asking? 

It’s  easy,  particularly  if  it’s 
all  one  person. 

That’s  the  case  with  “Your 
Money  Matters!”  syndicated  by 
Newsday  Specials  and  written 
by  Robert  S.  Rosefsky,  a  profes¬ 
sional  writer  with  unique  cre¬ 
dentials. 

The  column  originated  In  the 
Phoenix  Gazette  in  April,  1969. 
In  addition  to  writing  the  three- 
a-week,  600-word  columns,  Ro¬ 
sefsky  answers  all  reader  in¬ 
quiries. 

“Consumer  problems,”  says 
the  author,  “all  boil  down  to  one 
thing:  Money.  Earning  it,  keep¬ 
ing  it,  spending  it,  saving  it, 
investing  it.  Everybody’s  con¬ 
cerned  about  it.  The  business¬ 
man  and  investor  have  abundant 
sources  for  information  and  ad¬ 
vice.  But  not  so  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Average  American.  And 
that’s  who  the  column  is  written 
for.” 

Rosefsky  began  his  writing 
!  career  at  Yale  University  where 
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he  was  managing  editor  of  the 
Yale  Record;  editor  of  77,  a  lit¬ 
erary  magazine ;  and  a  contribu¬ 
tor  to  the  Yale  Literary  Maga¬ 
zine.  After  Yale  he  went  to 
Syracuse  University  College  of 
Law.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
New  York  Bar  in  1961  and  be¬ 
gan  practice  in  Binghamton,  be¬ 
coming  involved  in  family  real 
estate  and  banking  interests. 

In  spite  of  his  busy  schedule, 
he  became  financial  columnist 
for  the  Binghamton  Sun  Bulle¬ 
tin.  In  1967  he  moved  to  Phoe¬ 
nix,  Ariz.,  where  he  had  been 
offered  a  position  as  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  a  large  bank. 

Slightly  more  than  a  year  ago 
he  made  the  major  decision  to 
forego  the  business  world  and 
devote  his  full  time  to  writing. 
In  addition  to  his  column,  he  is 
business  editor  and  financial  col¬ 
umnist  for  Phoenix  magazine, 
and  a  frequent  contributor  to 
Arizona  magazine,  the  Sunday 
roto  section  of  the  Arizona  Re¬ 
public. 

He  is  “slowly  but  steadily” 
working  on  his  first  novel.  To 
be  call^  “Mate!”,  it  is  the  story 
of  people  caught  up  in  the  tur¬ 
moil  of  a  corporate  merger. 

for  December  13,  1969 


Lou  M.  Boyd 


Columnist  becomes 
syndicate  editor 

Lou  M.  Boyd,  author  of 
“Checking  Up”  (E&P,  Feb.  10,  j 
1968),  has  joined  the  McNaught  i 
Syndicate  as  editor.  Boyd 
started  the  column  in  the  Seattle 
Poet-Intelligencer  in  1963. 

Boyd  has  worked  on  rewrite  j 
and  has  written  columns  for  | 
newspapers  in  New  York  City, 
San  Francisco,  Pittsburgh, 
Houston,  Seattle  and  Spokane. 
He  and  his  wife  live  in  Man¬ 
hattan  and  also  maintain  the 
family  home  in  Seattle,  Wash. 
They  have  six  children. 

*  *  * 

Anne  Rickey  has  been  named 
associate  editor  of  McNaught 
Syndicate.  Before  joining  Mc¬ 
Naught  four  years  ago,  she  was 
with  Bell-McClure  for  15  years. 

• 

Bouquet  for  Pogo 
when  he  returns 

Sacramento,  Calif.* 

Well  remembered  despite  a 
three-year  absence,  Pogo  re¬ 
ceived  a  warm  welcome  on  his 
return  to  the  Sacramento 
Vnion’e  comic  pages.  Continued 
requests  from  his  fans  resulted 
in  his  return,  the  Union  ex¬ 
plained. 

“It’s  so  good  to  have  you 
back.  You  were  a  long  time  get¬ 
ting  here  but  you  made  it! 
Hooray!”  read  the  card  on  a 
bouquet  of  flowers  addressed  to 
Pogo  in  care  of  Carlyle  Reed, 
publisher. 

• 

*Total  loss^  in  fire 

Forest  Lake,  Minn. 

Duane  Rasmussen,  publisher 
of  the  Forest  Lake  Times,  said 
his  loss  was  “total”  in  the  fire 
which  destroyed  two  buildings 
in  the  downtown  area  November 
27,  with  damages  estimated  at 
1360,000  by  police. 
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MARQUIS  CHILDS 
DON  MACLEAN 
HENRY  J,  TAYLOR 
WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 
VIRGINIA  PAYETTE 
NORTON  MOCKRIDGE 
M^RY  McGRATH 


SPECIALTY  COLUMNS 


BUSINESS  TIPS 
Tested  Sales  Ideas 
BY  GEORGE 

Humorous  Advice 
CHARLES  J.  ELIA 

Daily  Investor-Mutual  Funds 
MOLLY  MAYFIELD 
Personal  Problems 
MARGARET  DANA 
Consumer  Guide  Lines 
DR.  ERNEST  G.  OSBORNE 
Child  Training 
STELLA 

Daily  Horoscope 
JEAN  ADAMS 

Teen-oge  lovelorn, 
etiquette,  grooming 
MARIAN  CHRISTY 
After  o  Fashion 


INTERNATIONAL  NEWS 


LONDON  EXPRESS 
News-Feature  Service 
LONDON  EXPRESS 
.  News  Report _ 


VARIETY  FEATURES  • 


LIHLE  PEOPLE'S  PUZZLE  D/S 
SPOTLITE  SERIES 
WHERE  IN  THE  WORLD . . .  ? 
CROSSWORDS  D/S 
HEALTH  CAPSULES  D 


,  .  COMICS 


ABBIE  on'  SLATS  D/S 
DAVY  JONES  D 
EB  and  FLO  D/S 
FERD'NAND  D/S 
GORDO  D/S 
NANCY  D/S 
PEANUTS  D/S 
CAPTAIN  AND  THE  KIDS  S 
EA^MY  LOU  D/S 
GINGER  D 
PIXIES  D/S 
STEESSEES  W/S 
TARZAN  D/S 
THE  DROPOUTS  D/S 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS  W 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS— 
ANTIQUES  FAIR  S 
THERE  OUGHTA  BE  A  LAW 
D/S 
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Packet  packs  2 


papers  into  weei: 


HOME  OF  GORE  NEWSPAPERS  at  Fort  Lauderdale,  Florida,  has  been  embellished  with  three-story 
addition  as  fore-runner  to  $7  million  improvement  program. 


Expansion  designed 
for  needs  in  1985 


Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

T.  T.  Gore,  president  of  Gore 
Newspapers  Company,  has 
signed  a  contract  w’ith  the  Goss 
Company  for  14  new  presses  as 
part  of  a  $7  million  program  of 
equipment  and  expansion. 

The  contract  for  the  presses 
totaled  more  than  $3.3  million. 
The  units  will  have  full-color 
capacity  and  produce  the  Ft. 
Lattderdale  News  and  Sun-Sen¬ 
tinel  at  a  maximum  speed  of 
70,000  papers  an  hour. 

In  siddition.  Gore  also  an¬ 
nounced  plans  to  modify  12  Goss 
units  and  folders,  increasing  the 
speed  of  production  to  52,500 
newspapers  an  hour  at  a  cost  of 
more  than  $370,000. 

Gore’s  announcement  of  a 
long-range  expansion  program 
for  the  morning  and  afternoon 
newspapers  followed  completion 
of  a  three-floor  addition  to  the 
newspapers’  plant  in  downtown 
Ft.  Lauderdale,  which,  with 
land  acquisition,  furnishings, 
etc.  cost  $1,325,000. 

'The  new’spapers  will  under¬ 
take  new  construction  and  mod¬ 
ify  present  pressroom  structures 
at  a  cost  of  $1,042,940.  Also, 
$657,800  will  be  expended  for 
press  delivery  conveyors,  and 
other  equipment. 

This  first  phase  in  expansion, 
Gore  said,  was  developed  by 
Technical  Service  Corp.  of  Den¬ 
ver,  in  studies  made  with  coun¬ 
sel  and  assistance  from  Chicago 
Tribune  engineering  and  equip¬ 
ment  experts.  Gore  Newspapers 
are  affiliated  with  the  Tribune 
Company. 


The  studies  disclosed  Gore 
New'spapers  must  be  ready  to 
deliver  238,000  afternoon  issues 
of  the  News,  98,000  issues  of  the 
Sun-Sentinel,  and  470,000  com¬ 
bined  Sunday  issues  of  both  pa¬ 
pers  by  1985. 


Meeting  room 

Bukungton,  Vt. 

New  personnel  at  the  Burling¬ 
ton  Free  Press  aren’t  strangers 
to  their  co-workers  for  long, 
thanks  to  a  special  photo-history 
chart.  A  color  photograph  of  the 
new  employee  (duplicate  of  the 
one  made  for  his  identification 
card)  is  posted  on  a  board  en¬ 
titled  “Help  the  Free  Press  Wel¬ 
come.”  Along  with  it  is  a  his¬ 
tory  card,  telling  the  person’s 
name,  address,  department,  and 
educational  and  work  back¬ 
ground.  The  chart  has  slots  to 
hold  pictures  and  cards  for  the 
three  newest  people  in  the  plant. 


70  %  in  newspapers 

Supermarket  chains  invest  70 
percent  of  their  ad  budgets  in 
newspapers,  according  to  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  140  supermarket-chain 
organizations  (serving  about 
13,000  supermarkets)  by  Moon¬ 
ey,  Lord  &  Associates,  Mont- 
vale,  NJ.,  for  the  Jobson  Pub¬ 
lishing  Corp.,  a  New  York  City 
ad-mat  and  promotion  firm.  The 
chains  spend  15  percent  of  their 
ad  dollars  for  handbills,  7  per¬ 
cent  for  radio  and  6  percent  for 
tv. 


Ad  staff  promotions 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

Raymond  J.  Dowd,  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of  the  New  Haven 
Newspapers  (morning  Journal- 
Courier,  afternoon  and  Sunday 
Register),  has  announced  these 
promotions : 

Walter  B.  Millis,  to  advertis¬ 
ing  manager;  Frank  W.  Damm- 
ling,  assistant  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  retail;  Frank  J.  Willis, 
advertising  and  sales  promotion 
manager;  Anthony  M.  Onofrio, 
assistant  advertising  manager, 
automotive;  Louis  J.  Ludoviconi, 
assistant  advertising  manager, 
foods;  Michael  J.  DeFrancisco, 
assistant  advertising  manager, 
TV  Channels  supplement. 


Princeton,  L  J. 

The  Princeton  Packet  i  ai 
added  a  second  edition  to  its 
publishing  week.  A  Packet  will 
now  appear  on  Saturdays  as 
well  as  Wednesdays,  but  Oiily 
from  September  to  June,  which 
corresponds  with  the  sch  )ol 
year  at  the  town’s  University. 
There  will  be  no  Saturday  edi¬ 
tions  during  holiday  weeks. 

Packet  management  said  the 
reason  for  the  new  edition  is  “to 
fill  a  need  for  more  advertising 
and  news  coverage.” 

The  new  edition  will  carry  a 
different  format  from  that  of  its 
mid-week  sister.  The  Saturday 
paper  wdll  have  a  six  column 
format  (the  mid-week  has 
eight)  and  body  type  will  be 
larger. 

New’s,  social  and  business  cov¬ 
erage  will  be  the  same  as  in  the 
mid-week  edition,  but  the  week¬ 
ender  will  carry  special  empha¬ 
sis  on  the  “weekend  action”  in 
the  Princeton  area's  theaters. 

• 

5,000  names  printed 

POTTSTOWN,  Pa. 

The  Pottstown  Mercury  filled 
four  pages  with  the  names  of 
readers  who  wrote  in  and  said 
they  endorsed  the  President’s 
Vietnam  stand.  There  were  5,- 
054  names  on  the  list.  Robert 
Boyle,  editor,  said  they  were 
those  of  area  residents  who  re¬ 
sponded  to  a  short  story  saying 
the  newspaper  would  publish 
the  name  of  anycme  who  wrote 
in  support  of  the  President. 


Students  write  ads, 
vying  with  agencies 


Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

West  Virginia  University 
journalism  students  are  working 
on  ad  campaigns  for  the  State 
Department  of  Commerce. 

The  campaigns,  which  are  de¬ 
signed  to  attract  new  industry 
and  tourists,  will  be  planned  by 
students  enrolled  in  the  school 
of  journalism’s  advertising  pro- 
g;ram. 

Professor  W.  R.  Summers  Jr., 
head  of  the  advertising  sequence, 
will  direct  the  preparation  of 
the  industrial  program  cam¬ 
paign.  Professor  David  A.  Wiley 
will  supervise  the  travel  pro¬ 
gram. 

The  State  Department  of 
Conunerce  has  awarded  con¬ 
tracts  to  private  agencies  as  it 
has  in  the  past.  So  students  and 


professionals  are  working  on  the 
same  projects. 

Students  enrolled  in  journal¬ 
ism  will  turn  in  their  ideas  at 
the  end  of  this  semester.  The 
campaigns  will  be  reviewed  by 
faculty  members  and  Depart^ 
ment  of  Commerce  officials  after 
they  are  displayed  in  the  State 
Capitol. 

'The  best  ideas  will  then  be 
improved  upon  by  the  same 
classes  next  semester. 

“There  are  an  average  of  15 
students  enrolled  in  each  class,” 
Wiley  said.  “So  over  the  two 
semesters  every  advertising 
major  will  work  on  the  project 
in  some  form  or  another.” 

The  students  won’t  be  paid 
for  their  work,  but  they  will 
receive  recognition. 
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Mduc  than  $5,000 in  prizes! 


T  the  15th  annual 

Newspaper 

Higjiw^  Safe^Witing 

Contest 


Your  work  on  highway  safety,  if 
published  anytime  during  1969, 
could  win  a  cash  prize  in  the 
American  Trucking  Associations’ 
annual  competition. 

This  is  a  highway  safety  writing 
contest,  and  entries  will  be  judged 
on  that  basis.  Under  the  rules,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  mention  trucks, 
the  trucking  industry,  or  ATA. 
Entries  must  be  postmarked  before 
January  31,  1970.  Winners  wiU  be 
announced  in  March. 

The  competition  is  open  to  all 
writers  of  daily,  weekly  and  semi¬ 
weekly  newspapers,  and  wire  services 
throughout  the  United  States. 

$5,400  IN  CASH  PRIZES 
There  will  be  a  $1,000  First  Prize, 
a  $500  Second  Prize,  and  a  $300 
Third  Prize  in  each  of  three 
categories;  Single  Story,  Editorial, 
and  Series.  A  special  plaque  will' 
be  awarded  to  the  newspaper 
conducting  the  most  effective 
overall  campaign  for  highway 
safety. 


PANEL  OF  JUDGES 

Mr.  John  N.  Cole 
Editor 

Maine  Times 
Topsham,  Maine 

Professor  David  M.  White 
Chairman,  Journalism 
Division,  School  of 
Public  Communication 
Boston  University 
Boston,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  Ernest  W.  Chard 
Executive  Editor 
Portland  Press  Herald 
Portland  Evening  Express 
Maine  Sunday  Telegram 
Portland,  Maine 


1968  WINNERS 

SINGLE  STORY:  Scott  B.  Smith, 
The  Evening  Star,  Washington, 
D.C.;  William  J.  Sanderson,  The 
Oregonian,  Portland,  Oregon; 
Robert  E.  Buyer,  The  Buffalo 
Evening  News,  Buffalo,  New  York. 

EDITORIAL:  Orien  Fifer,  The 
Phoenix  Gazette,  Phoenix,  Arizona; 
Blanche  Swann,  The  Weekly  News, 
Marksville,  Louisiana;  Michael  B. 
Smith,  Winston-Salem  Journal, 
Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina. 

SERIES:  Denijis  Hoover,  The 
Dallas  Morning  News,  Dallas, 
Texas;  David  Hopcraft  and  Daniel 
Sykes,  The  Journal  Herald,  Dayton, 
Ohio;  Ed  Wintermantel,  The 
Pittsburgh  Press,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

SPECIAL  AWARD:  The  Courier- 
Journal  &  Times,  Louisville,  Ky., 
a  special  plaque  for  the  most 
effective  overall  campaign. 

For  entry  forms  write: 

American  Trucking  Associations, 

Inc.,  1616  P  Street,  N.  V^, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036 


Better  safety.  That’s  what  trucks  are  driving  for. 


Editors’  treatment 
of  photos  analyzed 


St.  Louis 

Editors  need  to  expand  the 
role  of  pictures  and  let  pictures 
do  what  they  can  do  best — show 
emotions,  reality,  life  as  it  really 

is.  And  let  the  words  do  what 
they  can  do  best,  for  working  in 
tandem,  pictures  and  words  can 
accomplish  a  great  deal. 

Gerald  Hurley,  editor,  and 
Angus  MacDougall,  associate 
editor  and  photographer  of  the 
International  Harvester  World, 
a  slick,  fine  publication  of  that 
company,  got  dowm  to  bedrock 
in  their  two-man  presentation 
to  a  workshop  for  picture  edi¬ 
tors  of  the  Mid- America  Press 
Institute  here  recently. 

MacDougall,  with  prior  ex¬ 
perience  on  the  Milwaukee 
Journal,  and  Hurley,  holding 
weekly  newspaper  reporting  and 
writing  credentials,  have  repu¬ 
tations  that  go  far  beyond  their 
newspaper  work,  so  the  assem¬ 
bled  50  picture  editors,  photog¬ 
raphers  and  combination  men 
paid  attention. 

Working  slowly,  ''ut  interest¬ 
ingly,  with  slides.  Hurley  and 
MacDougall  gradually  mounted 
a  ca.se  against  single  picture 
thinking. 

Photos  are  efTective 

Newspapers,  they  said,  em¬ 
ploy  words  effectively  when  they 
are  doing  investigative  report¬ 
ing,  “but  trying  to  do  the  job 
with  words  alone  is  lik**  fighting 
with  one  hand  behind  the  back.” 

The  Harvester  team  studied 
60  or  70  issues  of  newspapers 
and  in  the  lot  they  found  but  one 
case  where  a  community  prob¬ 
lem  was  dissected  photographi¬ 
cally. 

It  was  the  Collinsville  (Ill.) 
Herald  job  on  Monsanto  Chem¬ 
ical  Company’s  efforts  to  pre¬ 
vent  pollution.  The  weekly 
opened  its  presentation  on  the 
front  page  with  a  picture  that 
summ^  up  the  situation.  The 
pictures  continued  on  two  other 
pages  showing  the  complex  fa¬ 
cilities  the  company  has  in¬ 
stalled  to  prevent  pollution  and 
the  monitoring  devices  used  to 
check  the  equipment. 

There  was  only  a  slight  criti¬ 
cism — an  ad  at  the  bottom  of 
one  of  the  pages  which  over¬ 
powered  the  photograph  next  to 

it. 

The  premise  expounded  by 
Hurley  and  MacDougall  is  that 
in  far  too  many  publications  the 
picture  is  a  step-child,  since 
most  editors  are  word-oriented. 

“They  rarely  lavish  on  pic¬ 


tures  the  care  and  attention 
they  devote  to  their  prose,”  it 
was  said. 

Helping  single  picture 

The  pair  started  with  the  sin¬ 
gle  picture  and,  with  before  and 
after  examples,  illustrated  the 
several  ways  the  single  picture 
can  be  helped. 

Cropping  is  important,  it  was 
pointed  out,  but  it  must  be  used 
carefully,  for  it  is  a  sharp- 
edged  trol  that  cuts  both  ways. 
The  editor’s  taste  and  judgment 
are  crucial  in  cropping  and  his 
work  in  this  connection  can 
speak  emphatically  or  it  can  de¬ 
stroy. 

Much  like  a  hastily  written 
paragraph,  a  photograph  be¬ 
comes  more  effective  w'hen  the 
fat  is  pared  away. 

‘Crop  when  necessary 

The  mature  editor  exercises 
self-control,  cropping  when  he 
must,  but  knowing  when  to  leave 
a  good  thing  alone.  Hurley  and 
MacDougall  urged  a  point  that 
must  be  etched  in  every  editor’s 
mind: 

The  practice  of  making  pretty 
layouts,  then  cropping  pictures 
to  fit  is  one  of  the  cardinal  sins 
in  visual  communications. 

Equally  indefensible  is  the  in¬ 
difference  which  results  in  no 
cropping  at  all.  Passed  up  all 
too  often  are  opportunities  to 
improve  composition,  achieve 
clarity,  heighten  impact. 

Too  many  picture  handlers 
think  small.  Too  many  pages  are 
cluttered  with  little  pictures. 
Why  is  a  mystery.  One  theory 
is  that  editors  place  higher 
value  on  words  than  on  pictures ; 
untouchable  text  can  mean 
photos  of  postage-stamp  size. 
The  other  theory  is  that  editors 
mistake  the  photo’s  function. 
They  regard  pictures  as  an  ele¬ 
ment  of  design,  as  shapes  on  a 
page.  Of  less  concern  is  what  a 
photo  says,  how  quickly  it  com¬ 
municates.  Overlooked  is  the  ne¬ 
cessity  for  making  the  picture 
large  enough  to  be  read. 

Sizing  of  pictures  as  an  edi¬ 
torial  weapon  is  under-exploited, 
in  the  panelists’  opinion,  and  too 
often  does  not  play  on  the  read¬ 
er’s  emotions,  thus  leaving  him 
without  any  reaction.  When  two 
or  more  pictures  appear  on  a 
page,  sizing  then  becomes  rela¬ 
tive  and  change-of-pace  a  virtue. 

Whether  large  or  small,  pic¬ 
tures  all  sized  alike  can  have  a 
deadening  effect  on  a  viewer,  for 


the  maxim  that  all  emphasis  is 
no  emphasis  applies  to  picture¬ 
handling  with  special  force. 

The  editor  must  decide  which 
picture  in  a  group  deserves  to 
speak  more  loudly.  Criteria  of 
legibility  and  impact  should 
continue  to  guide  him,  but  no 
one  picture  need  carry  the  entire 
load. 

Making  pictures  move 

Taking  up  picture  sequence, 
the  picture  story,  picture  essay 
or  group.  Hurley  and  MacDou¬ 
gall  said  the  sequence  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  way  to  make  still  pic¬ 
tures  move  on  a  printed  page. 
The  sequence  can  stimulate  ac¬ 
tion,  sweep  the  reader  along, 
make  him  feel  he’s  a  participant 
in  the  action. 

The  cameraman  holds  the  key 
in  the  use  of  picture  sequence, 
although  the  liter’s  skills  are 
important. 

The  true  sequence  has  to  be 
consciously  photographed  that 
way.  The  photographer  must  be 
alert  for  sequence  possibilities, 
must  anticipate  the  direction  of 
the  action,  must  choose  the  best 
vantage  point  from  which  to 
record  it.  In  turn,  the  editor 
must  select  the  frames  that  best 
highlight  the  action,  must  crop 
to  convey  movement,  must  size 
the  pictures  for  maximum  im¬ 
pact. 

Behind  every  successful  se¬ 
quence  is  an  ^itor  willing  to 
make  hard  choices.  In  a  se¬ 
quence  situation,  the  photog¬ 
rapher  will  click  in  rapid-fire 
fashion.  Inevitably  the  change  in 
action  from  one  frame  to  the 
next  will  be  slight.  The  editor’s 
job  is  to  preserve  the  continuity 
while  eliminating  look-alike  pic¬ 
tures. 

As  for  the  picture  essay,  it  is 
a  mistake  to  think  that  the  es¬ 
say  and  the  picture  story  are  the 
same.  There  are  distinct  differ¬ 
ences  in*  content  and  form.  The 
essay  differs  because  it  is  more 
likely  to  argue  than  to  narrate. 
It  intellectualizes.  It  analyzes 
even  when  it  presents  both  sides 
of  an  issue.  It  is  more  likely  to 
be  about  something  than  some¬ 
one.  Essay  pictures  do  not  lean 
on  one  another  and  each  picture 
is  selected  to  make  a  large  point. 
If  pictures  in  the  picture  story 
are  comparable  to  sentences,  the 
essay  picture  more  closely  re¬ 
sembles  a  paragraph. 


Sex  terms  banned 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

An  amendment  to  Pennsyl¬ 
vania’s  Human  Relations  Act, 
prohibiting  discrimination  in 
employment  because  of  sex,  out¬ 
laws  the  use  of  “male,”  “fe¬ 
male,”  “male  interest,”  “female 
interest”  and  similar  terms  on 
newspaper  classified  pages. 


Newspaper 
plans  move 
into  armory 

In  another  phase  of  a  pro¬ 
gram  which  began  in  1968, 
Fred  D.  Troutt,  President  of 
Troutt  Brothers  Inc.,  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Jonesboro  (Arlc.) 
Sun,  has  purchased  a  48-page 
Goss  Universal  press  from  In¬ 
land  Newspaper  Machinery  Cor¬ 
poration  of  Kansas  City. 

The  equipment,  which  re¬ 
places  a  32-page  Goss  press  pur¬ 
chased  from  Inland  10  years 
ago,  will  be  installed  and  put 
on  edition  in  the  spring. 

The  Sun  began  its  expansion 
progrram  in  1968  with  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  two  tape-operated 
typesetting  machines  and  a 
Justape  Jr.  computer  for 
straight  matter  production. 

Early  this  year,  the  Sun  in¬ 
stalled  a  Linofilm  Super  Quick 
system  and  expanded  its  en¬ 
graving  department.  After  five 
months  of  usage,  more  than 
60  percent  of  the  Sun’s  ad  pro¬ 
duction  is  cold  type. 

In  the  summer,  the  Sun  pur¬ 
chased  a  building  that  was 
formerly  a  National  Guard 
Armory.  The  building  has  19,- 
000  square  feet  of  floor  space, 
compared  to  12,000  square  feet 
in  the  present  plant  building. 

Troutt  said  there  are  plans 
to  move  the  newspaper  opera¬ 
tion  to  the  new  building  during 
1970. 

The  Sun,  which  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Troutt  family 
since  1901  and  has  been  a  daily 
newspaper  since  1903,  has  a 
circulation  of  15,000.  A  Sun¬ 
day  edition  was  added  in  1968. 
• 

Deluge  brings 
Bodkins  back 

San  Francisco 

If  the  San  Francisco  Chron¬ 
icle  ever  wondered  how  inter¬ 
ested  its  young  readers  are  in 
Odd  Bodkins,  a  comic  panel 
strip  distributed  by  Chronicle 
Features  Service,  it  now  has 
the  answers. 

A  stampede  of  letters  and  a 
blizzard  of  phone  calls  resulted 
when  the  product  of  Dan  O’Neill 
failed  to  appear,  to  use  the 
words  of  Stanleigh  Arnold, 
Sunday  and  features  editor. 

There  also  were  pickets,  with 
more  than  100  gathered  outside 
the  Chronicle  on  the  sixth  d;iy 
of  Odd  Bodkins’  absence. 

The  editor  said  he  found  the 
protests  came  from  the  younger 
readers,  teachers  and  profes¬ 
sional  people.  So  Odd  Bodkins 
is  back  in  the  Chronicle. 
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Announcing  the  winner 
of  our“WritelS)ur  Own 
Trusty  Typewriter  Ad.” 

*Coc«-Co(«'*  and  *Coha*  art  ragislerad  trade  marks  which  IdenHty  the  Mme  product  of  The  Coca-Cola  Compar>y 

Vice  President  Pentup  Solves  A  Problem 

I.M.  Pentup,  vice  presldent-CAPITALIZATION  at  The  Coca-Cola  Cctnpany, 
was  In  a  tizzy.  Twice  within  a  month,  a  reporter  named  Ted  Plash  at  Z^p,  N.D., 
had  downcased  our  trade-marks. 

First,  Plash  reported  that  coke,  not  "Coke",  was  served  at  the  Zapp 
Zlt-In.  Naturally,  Vice  President  Pentup  sent  a  polite  reminder  that 
"Coke"  and  "Coca-Cola"  must  always  be  capitalized.  But  Plash  did  It  again 
just  two  weeks  later  when  he  reported  that  contestants  at  the  Zapp  Steam 
Threshing  Ccxipetltlon  had  relaxed  between  rows  with  coca  cola.  Vice 
President  Pentup  truly  was  puzzled. 

So  Pentup  telephoned  Ted  Flash  of  Zapp  and  asked  why  Flash  Insisted 
on  using  all  those  little  c’s. 

"This  downcase  slti^tlon  has  me  downcast,"  said  Pentup. 

"yfe  too,"  replied  Flash.  "But,  you  see,  the  capital  C  on  my  trusty 
typewriter  has  disappeared  and  I  can’t  find  a  replaconent . " 

Such  a  situation  would  have  stopped  many  a  vice  president,  but  not 
our  vice  presldent-CAPITALIZATION,  I.M.  Pentup.  He  had  a  solution. 

Three  days  later.  Flash  received  a  package  fran  Pentup.  Inside  was 
a  shiny  new  C  key  for  Flash trusty  typewriter  and  Instructions  for 
attaching  It. 

Ted  Flash,  as  every  reporter  knows,  has  gone  on  to  great  things  In  • 
Joumallan.  He  has  written  thousands  of  stories.  And  not  once  has  he 
failed  to  capitalize  "Coke"  and  "Coca-Cola". 

TIM  HOGAN 

•  ST.  LOUIS,  MISSOURI  63105 


What  is  it  about  Tim  Hogan's  ad  that  makes  it  a  winner? 
Many  things. 

It  has  originality. 

It  has  dramatic  characters  such  as  I.  M.  Pentup  and 
Ted  Flash. 

It  has  beautiful  plot  construction. 

It  has  the  approval  of  our  lawyers,  without  which  it 
could  never  have  been  published. 

But  most  of  all,  it  has  an  inspirational  message 
concerning  our  trade-marks  "Coke"  and  "Coca-Cola!’ 


In  fact.  Tim  Hogan's  ad  personifies  that  world  famous 
platitude  that  comes  so  trippingly  off  the  tongue  of  our 
lawyers,  "Always  Capitalized,  Never  Pluralized,  Never 
Possessive!' 

Congratulations  Tim  Hogan  on  a  job  well  done. 

And  to  the  rest  of  you  who  sent  us  so  many  brilliant  ads, 
don't  be  downcast  over  not  winning. 

And  whatever  you  do,  don  t  be  caught  in  a  downcase 
situation  when  it  comes  to  "Coke"  and  "Coca-Cola "! 
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Canada  quiz 

{Continued  from  page  12) 


Employers  are  still  firing  staff 
for  organizing  unions,  Bob  Ru¬ 
pert,  international  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Guild  testified.  He  said  an  em¬ 
ployee  was  fired  in  Canada  last 
week.  He  gave  no  details,  saying 
it  is  not  the  practice  to  discuss 
organizing  efforts  in  public 
while  they  are  in  progress. 

The  guild  represents  3,400  em¬ 
ployees  on  newspapers,  broad¬ 
casting  outlets  and  a  wire  serv¬ 
ice  in  Canada. 

Glen  Ogilvie,  the  guild’s  Cana¬ 
dian  vicepresident,  told  the  hear¬ 
ing  the  union  is  “vitally  con¬ 
cerned”  about  granting  journal¬ 
ists  the  legal  right  to  keep  secret 
the  names  of  their  sources  for 
stories. 


Senator  Prowse,  who  once 
worked  as  a  reporter,  suggested 
this  right  would  put  into  the 
hands  of  an  unscrupulous  re¬ 
porter  “an  unbelleveable  poten¬ 
tial  for  mischief.” 

Questioning  the  need  for  mak¬ 
ing  it  a  legal  right,  he  said  re¬ 
porters  still  have  the  right  to 
keep  their  source  secret  although 
a  court  may  order  them  to  jail 
for  a  few  days  or  hours  as  pun¬ 
ishment. 


Ogilvie,  a  Toronto  Star  copy 
editor,  also  said  the  guild  wants 
guarantees  for  journalists  to 
run  for  office  and  take  other 
part  in  political  life.  Now,  it 
w'as  frowned  upon,  he  said. 


CP  mrmberKhip 


The  Canadian  Press  is  not  too 
good  at  “blowing  its  own  horn,” 
but  communications  people  know 
what  it  means,  J.  R.  H.  Suther¬ 
land,  president  of  the  national 
news-gathering  cooperative,  told 
the  committee. 

Broadcasters  and  newspaper¬ 
men  know  that  it  “means  a  real¬ 
ly  top-notch  news  service,  one 
that  this  country,  or  any  coun¬ 
try  can  be  proud  of,”  he  said. 

Sutherland,  publisher  of  the 
\ew  Glasgow  (N.S.)  Sews,  said 
that  in  his  33  years  association 
with  the  news  agency  the  most 
satisfying  step  was  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  French-language 
service  from  Montreal  in  1951. 

It  began  as  an  English-to- 
French  translation  service  for 
French  newspapers.  But  now  re¬ 
porting  is  by  French-speaking 
reporters  and  the  “aim  is  to 
cover  in  French  all  major  events 
that  occur  in  French  anywhere 
in  Canada.” 

Senator  Prowse  questioned 
Sutherland  and  John  Dauphinee, 
CP’s  general  manager,  about 
how  a  new  newspaper  could  join 
CP  and  get  the  news  service.  He 


said  he  had  heard  that  a  new 
member  had  to  pay  25  percent 
more  initially  in  subscription 
fees  than  a  comparable  estab¬ 
lished  newspaper. 

Sutherland  said  any  new  ap¬ 
plicant  would  be  accepted  if  he 
showed  he  had  a  serious  intent 
with  necessary  finances  and  was 
not  going  to  be  a  fly-by-night 
who  would  upset  the  market  and 
depart. 

Dauphinee  said  CP  bylaws 
say  simply  membership  is  open 
to  any  applicant  w’ho  can  show 
he  can  maintain  a  self-sustain¬ 
ing  business. 


Entrance  fee 


The  annual  membership  fee, 
normally  based  by  formula  on 
circulation,  would  be  higher  at 
first  for  a  new  member  to  cover 
special  starting-up  costs  and 
also  partly  to  make  sure  the  new 
member  contributed  to  the  capi¬ 
tal  costs  of  the  cooperative  as 
established  members  had  done  in 
past  years,  Sutherland  said. 

The  initial  assessment  is  re¬ 
duced  by  5%  a  year  for  five 
years,  when  the  regular  rate 
comes  into  effect,  Dauphinee 
said.  No  applicant  had  been 
turned  dowm  in  the  last  35  years. 

Sutherland  said  an  amend¬ 
ment  is  being  considered  that 
would  get  away  from  the  idea  of 
an  entrance  fee. 


Favors  forming  councils 


Shareholders 
okay  sale  of 
Times  Herald 


Senator  Keith  Davey  (L-On- 
tario) ,  committee  chairman, 
asked  Sutherland  whether  he 
would  be  happy  to  see  a  new 
newspaper  getting  CP  service  in 
New  Glasgow,  for  example. 

Sutherland  said  he  might  not 
be  happy,  but  there  are  about 
99  other  CP  members  who  de¬ 
cide. 


Fortier  asked  why  three  of  the 
10  French-language  dailies  in 
Quebec  were  not  CP  members. 
Gabriel  Gilbert,  president  of  Le 
Soliel  of  Quebec  City,  said  it 
was  mainly  a  question  of  money 
that  kept  the  three  newspapers 
out  of  CP. 


Boise  Cascade  buys 
West  Tacoma  mill 


The  Windsor  (Ont.)  Star  said 
in  its  prepared  brief  that  “if 
one  owner  controls  more  than 
one  of  the  four  media  of  com¬ 
munication  —  newspaper,  televi¬ 
sion,  radio  and  cable  television — 
in  any  given  area,  it  is  bad.” 

The  Star  favored  establish¬ 
ment  of  councils  to  “induce  a 
sense  of  responsibility  in  news¬ 
paper  publishers”  at  local,  pro¬ 
vincial  and  national  levels.  The 
St.  John's  (Nfld.)  Telegram 
rejected  such  an  idea. 

Both  the  publishers  associa¬ 
tion  and  the  managing  editors 
conference  said  their  members 
w’ere  divided  over  the  idea  of  a 
disciplinary  press  council  such 
as  one  that  exists  in  Britain. 


Zclinder  to  publish 
Minnesota  weekly 


Past  week’s  range 
of  stock  prices 


Dallas 

Shareholders  of  Times  Herald 
Printing  Co.  this  week  approved 
an  |80  million  stock  transaction 
which  will  result  in  a  merger 
with  Times  Mirror  Co.  of  Los 
Angeles,  if  two  government 
agencies — ^the  Federal  Communi¬ 
cations  Commission  and  the  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue  Service — ap¬ 
prove  it. 

Times  Herald  publishes  a 
seven-day  newspaper  and  oper¬ 
ates  a  television  station  and 
radio  stations  (AM  and  FM) 
here.  Mayor  Erik  Jonsson  has 
agreed  to  buy  the  radio  stations 
for  about  $7  million,  if  the  FCC 
allows  the  transfer  of  licenses. 

The  agreement  with  Times 
Mirror  calls  for  it  to  issue  a 
new'  series  of  1.8  million  con¬ 
vertible  preferred  shares,  each 
carrying  a  dividend  of  70c  an¬ 
nually.  They  will  be  convertible 
into  1.111  Times  Mirror  common 
shares. 

Times  Herald  reported  net  in¬ 
come  of  $3.7  million  for  1968. 


D*c.  3 

(Naw  York  Stock  Exchango) 

Barkay  Photo  .  I7W 

Boiia  Catcada  .  TVu 

Capital  Citias  Bdcitji .  iv/t 


Cowlat  Communications  . .  II 

Crowall  Colliar  .  W/i 

Crown  Zallarbach  .  35 

Cutlar  Hammar  .  37 

Oayco  Corp .  24 

Eastman  Kodak  .  74% 

Eltra  Corp .  27 

Fairchild  Camara  .  54% 

Foota.  Cona.  Balding  ....  Il'/j 

Gannatt  Co .  W/j 

Gaorgia  Pacific  .  50% 

Graat  Northarn  Pa  par  ....  SSi/i 
Harris  Intartypa  .  75 

Intamational  Papar  .  37% 

Knight  Nawspapars  .  45% 

Kin^arly  Clark  .  .  71% 

North  Amarican  Rockwall  25% 

Rapublic  Corp .  24% 

Richardson  Co .  14% 

Tima  Inc .  44% 

Timas  Mirror  .  41% 

Whita  Consolidatad  ....  20 


(Amarican  Slock  Exchanga) 

Digital  Equipmant  .  40 

Domtar  .  14 

Ehranraich  Photo  .  27% 

Milgo  Elactronics  .  W/i 

Naw  York  Timas  .  4B% 

PKL  Co .  10% 

Southwast  Forast  Ind .  20% 

Wood  Industrias  .  12% 


(Ovar  tha  Countar) 

Booth  Nawspapars  .  3B 

Boston  Harald-Travalar  ..  31 

Cincinnati  Enquirar  .  37 

Dow  Jonas  .  42% 

Downa  Comms .  14% 

Doyla.  Dana,  Barnbach  . .  22% 
Fadaratad  Publications  . .  50 

Gray  Advtg .  13 

Hurlatron  .  4% 

Laa  Entarprisas  .  22% 

Madia  Ganaral  .  37 

Oqilvy,  Mathar  .  21% 

Panax  Corp .  2 

Photon  .  20% 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  .  201/, 

Riddar  Publications  .  22% 
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San  Francisco 
Acquisition  of  West  Tacoma 
Newsprint  Co.  by  Boise  Cascade 
Corp.  has  been  completed,  it 
was  announced  this  week. 

West  Tacoma’s  shareholders, 
mostly  newspaper  publishers, 
were  reported  to  be  receiving 
Boise  Cascade  common  stock 
worth  $43.5  million,  with  a  pro¬ 
vision  that  75%  of  it  cannot  be 
sold  for  one  year. 

Th^  West  Tacoma  mill  has  a 
rate<l  capacity  of  120,000  tons 
of  newsprint  annually.  It  draws 
on  raw  material  from  100,000 
acres  of  timberland  in  Wash¬ 
ington  State. 


(C«n<di«n  Eichanqas) 

Abltibi  .  12% 

B.  C.  Foruit  .  32% 
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Southam  Prast  .  44% 

Thornton  Nawtpapart  ....  22% 
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U.S.  News  editors 


receive  promotions 


The  2,850  circulation  semi¬ 
weekly  Missouri  Valley  (Iowa) 
Times  has  been  sold  to  Larson 
Publications  of  Osseo,  Minn.  The 
sellers  are  Gerald  Bloom  ot 
Missouri  Valley  and  his  brother, 
Donald  of  Woodbine,  Iowa.  The 
Times  was  established  as  a 
weekly  in  1868. 

Charles  Zehnder,  formerly 
assistant  manager  of  the  Min¬ 
nesota  Newspaper  Association, 
has  been  appointed  publisher  of 
the  Times,  according  to  Don  R. 
Larson,  president  of  Larson 
Publications. 


Washincton 

Ben  Grant,  now  managing 
editor  of  U.S.  News  and  World 
Report,  will  become  executive 
vicepresident  of  the  company 
and  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  effective  January  1- 
Grant,  a  former  president  of  the 
National  Press  (Iflub,  joined  the 
staff  of  the  magazine  in  1946. 

John  H.  Adams,  now  asso¬ 
ciate  executive  editor,  will  sue 
ceed  Grant  as  managing  editor, 
and  C.  John  Kirby,  director  of 
advertising,  will  become  vice 
president-advertising  and  t 
member  of  the  board,  succeeding 
H.  L.  Belke,  who  retired. 
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Buys  weekly  paper 

SiLVERTON,  Ore. 
For  only  the  second  time  in 
its  50  years,  ownership  of  th- 
weekly  Silverton  Appeal-Trib¬ 
une  is  changing  hands.  Jot 
Davis  has  bought  the  controlling 
interest  from  his  associate. 
Ralph  Rose,  who  has  been  edi¬ 
tor-publisher  for  10  years. 
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The  Weekly  Editor 

ANNIVERSARIES 


By  Craig  Tomkinson 

Pix>phesying  the  future,  Leon¬ 
ard  McNight  Sellers,  founder  of 
the  Cedar  Springs  (Mich.)  Clip¬ 
per,  said  in  the  first  issue  of  his 
paper  in  1869,  .  .  the  anni- 

Ter.^ry  of  our  birthday  will  be 
commemorated  by  coming  gen¬ 
erations.” 

Well,  the  “coming  genera¬ 
tions”  this  year  celebrated  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  paper 
with  a  limited  edition  issue 
printed  on  book  weight  stock 
(perhaps  to  insure  that  copies 
will  be  around  100  years  from 
now),  stories  about  past  and 
present  Clipper  people,  and  re¬ 
prints  of  past  issues  including 
Sellers’  first. 

The  founder  was  possessed  of 
a  wry  humor  which  allowed  him 
to  bemoan,  in  the  first  issue,  the 
lack  of  local  news  in  the  then, 
back-woods  Cedar  Springs.  His 
reasoning  for  the  lack,  w’as,  as 
he  wrote  it,  because  “  .  . .  every¬ 
thing  happened  before  we  got 
our  paper  started.  Owing  to  the 
hard  times  nobody  gets  blowed 
[sic]  up,  or  sawed  to  pieces  in 
the  saw  mills  ...  By  reason  of 
our  healthy  location,  the  den¬ 
izens  persistently  refuse  to  die 
. . .  dogs  are  not  allowed  to  fight, 
moths  do  not  corrupt  .  .  .  wives 
live  content  with  their  hus¬ 
bands,  decline  running  away 

tf 

'  A  liberal  patronage 

Sellers  held  onto  the  Clipper 
for  52  years,  and  when  he  finally 
sold  it  to  two  newspapermen  he 
felt  constrained  to  insure  the 
readers  of  the  quality  of  the 
news  ownership  and  said  in 
print,  'Ve  speak  for  them  a  lib¬ 
eral  patronage.” 

The  reprints  of  the  first  issue 
in  the  centennial  issue  contain 
ads  which  not  only  give  an  in¬ 
sight  into  merchandising  at  the 
time,  but  also  some  interesting 
facts  about  newspapers. 

Even  in  this  small  Michigan 
town,  big  city  newspapers  were 
vieing  for  readership.  This  was 
true  not  only  for  the  Detroit 
palters  but  for  New  York  as 
well. 

The  New  York  Weekly  Trib¬ 
une,  an  offshoot  of  the  daily 
paper,  had  a  Clipper  ad,  which 
extolled  the  Tribune  as  “A 
Great  Family  Newspaper”  and 
“The  Great  Farmers’  Paper. 
Th<!  paper  of  the  people.” 

Comprtilion 

Not  to  be  outdone  in  the  race 
for  Cedar  Springs  readership, 
the  weekly  New  York  Sun,  ad¬ 


vertised  that  it  had  “The  cheap¬ 
est  (a  word  long  gone  from  mod¬ 
em  advertising)  smartest,  and 
best  New'  York  newspaper  .  .  . 
All  the  news  at  half  price.” 

The  ad  wasn’t  lieing,  the 
year’s  subscription  rate  was  $1 
as  opposed  to  the  Tribune’s  $2 
rate. 

One  home-state  paper,  the 
Detroit  Weekly  Post,  while  it 
couldn’t  claim  to  be  the  cheapest 
paper  overall,  it  was,  according 
to  its  Clipper  ad,  the  “best. 
Largest,  and  Cheapest  (there’s 
that  w’ord  again)  Newspaper 
Printed  in  the  State  of  Michi¬ 
gan.” 

The  ad  was  a  half  truth.  Its 
competition,  the  Detroit  Weekly 
Tribune,  also  in  the  Clipper  with 
an  ad,  had  the  same  yearly  sub¬ 
scription  rate,  but  was  slightly 
higher  on  bulk-club  rates. 

Appealing  to  the  provincial¬ 
ism  of  the  town,  the  Detroit 
Tribune  ad  questioned,  “Why 
take  an  Eastern  Paper  when  a 
better  is  published  at  Home.” 

‘Sins’  are  exposed 

The  lure  of  New  York,  and 
the  East,  went  beyond  just  news¬ 
papers  for  Cedar  Springs.  The 
“wickedness”  of  the  far-away 
big  city  was  popularized  by 
books,  advertised  in  the  Clipper, 
such  as,  “Avoid  the  Railroad  to 
Ruin,”  advertised  in  the  paper 
as  “Women  of  New  York;  or, 
the  Under-World  of  the  Great 
City.  The  sins  of  every  cftiss  of 
society  exposed.”  Who  could  re¬ 
sist  a  come-on  like  that? 

The  Cedar  Springs  resident  of 
1869  could  w’rite  away  to  Con¬ 
necticut  to  get  at-home  instruc¬ 
tion  on  the  methods  of  making 
vinegar,  or  could  write  away  to 
Pittsburgh  for  an  ax. 

Sellers’  humor  was  evident 
throughout  the  entire  first  issue. 
Writing  about  a  woman  who  had 
died  from  an  infection  caused 
by  a  splinter,  he  said,  “Infiama- 
tion  was  followed  by  mortifica¬ 
tion.”  And  just  one  of  many 
little  points  made  in  the  paper, 
“Richardson’s  brain  weighed 
fifty-four  ounces.”  Just  who 
Richardson  was,  wasn’t  noted. 

The  renlennial  iMue 

The  centennial  issue  of  the 
Clipper  carried  the  full  history 
of  the  paper  from  Sellers 
through  six  publishers  (includ¬ 
ing  two  ladies  known  as  the 
‘Cipper  Girls’  who  jointly  pub¬ 
lish^  the  paper  for  23  years) 
up  to  the  paper’s  current  pub¬ 
lisher,  Niels  T.  Anderson.  Also 
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included  in  the  issue  were 
photos  of  the  four  offices  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  paper  in  its  100 
year  history. 

The  original  office  building 
surprisingly  is  still  standing 
(although  the  two  intervening 
ones  weren’t  as  lucky  and  were 
tom  dowm)  and  the  Clipper  is 
currently  making  efforts  to  have 
the  building  saved  for  its  his¬ 
torical  value. 

Anderson  entered  the  news¬ 
paper  field  with  the  purchase  of 
the  Clipper  in  1964.  Since  that 
time  he  has  also  purchased  the 
Rockford  (Mich.)  Register  and 
its  sister  publication,  the  free 
circulation,  Pre-View. 

Anderson  explained  that  plans 
call  for  conversion  of  the  Pre- 
View  into  a  paid  circulation  pa¬ 
per  with  heavy  news  content, 
but  he  isn’t  going  to  wait  100 
years  to  do  it.  It’s  planned  for 
next  year. 

The  circulation  of  the  Clipper 
now  is  about  2,500  paid. 

*  •  « 

Another  anniversary 

Ninety-five  years  younger 
than  the  Clipper,  the  Bellmore 
(Long  Island,  N.Y.)  Life  cele¬ 
brated  its  fifth  birthday  at  the 
same  time  as  its  Michigan  col¬ 
league. 

In  the  five  years  since  its 
birth,  the  Life  has  increased  its 
weekly  printings  from  3,000  to 
around  6,100.  Of  the  latter  fig¬ 
ure  about  4,000  are  paid  circula¬ 
tion  and  the  remainder  is  used 
in  samplings.  The  Life  is  ABC 
audited. 

Stories  carried  by  the  Life’s 
anniversary  issue  included  a  re¬ 
capping  of  important  events  for 
the  Bellmore  community.  Be¬ 
hind  the  large  events  were  hu¬ 
man  interest  stories.  “We  helped 
re-unite  a  lost  beagle  and  its 
owner.”  And  “We  helped  find 
Gilmour  the  rabbit  three  times 
when  he  was  lost,”  the  paper 
wrote  of  its  short  history. 

The  five  years  have  brought 
rewards  for  the  paper  and  its 
Publisher,  Johannes  Laursen.  In 
1966  the  Life  received  third 
place  awards  for  photography 
and  general  excellence,  in  the 
New  York  Press  Association’s 
yearly  competition. 

The  following  year  a  first 
place  award  for  service  to  edu¬ 
cation  was  won  from  the  NYPA 
and  thirds  in  the  photography 
and  classified  ad  categories  were 
won  too.  An  honorable  mention 
was  earned  in  the  “best  news 
story”  category. 

In  ’67  Laursen  was  given  a 
second  place  in  the  state  com¬ 
petition  for  a  series  he  wrote, 
and  an  honorable  mention  for 
his  series  entitled,  “About  the 
Newspaper.”  This  year  he  was 
elected  president  of  the  NYPA 
and  last  year  served  as  vice- 
president. 


Indiana  publisher 
moves  to  Arizona 

Announcement  was  made 
(December  1)  of  the  sale  of  the 
Verde  Independent,  22-year-old 
weekly  newspaper  in  Cotton¬ 
wood,  Arizona,  by  Bill  Cameron, 
a  past  president  of  the  Arizona 
Newspapers  Association. 

The  purchaser  is  Eugene  N. 
Marten,  president  of  the  La- 
Grange  Publishing  company  of 
LaGrange,  Indiana,  publishers 
of  the  LaGrange  Standard,  the 
LaGrange  News  and  the  La¬ 
Grange  Countian,  Marten  has 
moved  his  family  to  Arizona 
and  he  will  be  the  publisher  of 
the  newly  acquired  newspaper. 

The  transaction  was  handled 
by  John  Hogue  in  the  newspa¬ 
per  brokerage  of  Sellers  and 
Hogue,  Mesa,  Arizona. 

• 

Page  a  week  wins 
mental  health  bell 

OSAWATOMIE,  Kans. 

The  Osawatomie  Graphic- 
News  has  been  named  winner  in 
the  1969  Bell  Awards  contest 
for  mental  health  reporting  in 
the  non-daily  field.  The  awards 
are  sponsored  by  the  National 
Association  for  Mental  Health. 

Webster  Hawkins,  managing 
editor  of  the  Graphic-News,  ac¬ 
cepted  a  plaque  at  the  associa¬ 
tion’s  meeting  in  Washington. 
The  Graphic-News  (circ.  4200) 
has  devoted  a  page  each  week 
since  August  of  1956  to  activ¬ 
ities  at  a  Kansas  State  Mental 
Hospital. 

• 

Weeklies  combined 

The  Mouse  River  Farmers 
Press  of  Towner,  N.D.,  and  the 
Willow  City  (N.D.)  Times  will 
be  combined  in  one  publication. 
For  the  past  eight  years  the 
Times  has  been  published  by 
Lola  Haugstad  at  W’illow  City, 
with  the  mechanical  work  done 
at  Bottineau.  The  Bottineau 
Courier  is  preparing  to  change 
its  operation  and  print  the 
weekly  in  a  plant  at  Rugby. 
Mrs.  Haugstad  said  several 
pages  of  the  Mouse  River 
Farmers  Press  will  be  headed 
Willow  City  Times. 

• 

Parker  purchase 

Ownership  of  the  Scotland 
Neck  (N.C.)  Commonwealth 
will  pass  January  1  from  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Eric  W.  Rodgers  to 
Parker  Brothers  Inc.  of  Ahos- 
kie,  which  is  buying  their  ma¬ 
jority  stock  in  Commonwealth 
Publishing  Co.  Rodgers  will 
continue  as  editor  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth,  which  becomes  the 
fifth  newspaper  in  the  Parker 
group. 
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Change  in  bonus 
payment  must  go 
to  arbitration 

Washington 

The  Supreme  Court  has  let 
stand  a  lower  court  decision  that 
a  publisher  can’t  unilaterally 
change  a  Chirstmas  bonus  pack¬ 
age  to  employes  without  arbi¬ 
tration  with  unions  that  repre¬ 
sent  the  employes. 

The  decision  applied  specific¬ 
ally  to  the  Akron  (Ohio)  Beacon 
Journal.  The  Knight  newspaper, 
in  1936,  had  adopted  a  practice 
of  paying  each  of  its  employes 
a  Christmas  bonus  of  two  w'eeks 
pay.  But  in  1965,  because  of  ris¬ 
ing  salaries,  the  company  an¬ 
nounced  it  was  adopting  as 
standard  the  payments  it  had 
made  in  1964. 


Although  the  Christmas  bonus 
never  figured  in  contract  nego¬ 
tiations,  the  unions  immediately 
protested,  demanding  that  the 
bonus  change  be  submitted  to  ar¬ 
bitration.  The  company  refused, 
contending  that  since  the  bonus 
was  a  gift,  it  had  the  right  to 
terminate  or  alter  the  package 
in  any  way  it  chose. 

Grievance  procedure 

The  matter  came  before  an 
Ohio  court,  which  ruled  that  the 
issue  was  a  legitimate  labor- 
management  dispute  that  was 
covered  by  the  grievance  pro¬ 
cedure  in  the  contract.  More¬ 
over,  the  court  observed,  “there 
is  a  strong  national  policy  fav¬ 
oring  arbitration  as  a  means  of 
resolving  labor  disputes.” 

The  newspaper  appealed  and 
the  Supreme  Court  declined  to 
review  the  case. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

Features  Available 

"ITS  ALEX’S  OPINION’’— Weekly 
syndicated  editorial  i>anel8  covering 
local  situations.  Popular  offset  sizes. 
Box  1233,  Seneca,  S.C. — 29678. 


Press  Engineers 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REP  AIKING— ’TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON,  INC. 
65-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn.  N.Y.  11231 
(AC  212)  JAckson  2-6105 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 

Circulation  Equipment 

22  USED  NEWSSTANDS,  dime-oper¬ 
ated,  with  clear  plastic  fronts.  Must 
lie  within  100-mile  radius  of  Dayton. 
P.O.  Box  37,  Walnut  St.,  Sta.,  Dayton, 
Ohio— 45412. 


classified  section 

Senefit  from  our  Vost  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Appraisers— Consultants 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Newspapers  For  Sale 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX,  j  OFFSET  WEEKLY  In  lovely  small  N. 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur-  i  C.  community.  Ideal  for  husband/wife, 
txiees.  ^nsible  fees.  Brochure,  M.  R.  j  $25,000  cash  or  mostly  cash.  Box  1804, 
Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Business  Opportunities 

START  OFFSET  PAPER  or  shopper 
with  our  equipment  on  rent-lease  basis 
if  you  have  know-how  and  modest 
capital.  NAPSfX),  Berlin,  Wise.,  and 
18  W.  22nd  St..  New  York,  N.Y.  If'OlO. 


Newspaper  Brokers 

ITS  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  bujrs  the  newspaper — it’s  the  ver- 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  iiersonal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858 

NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news¬ 
paper  properties — sale  or  purchase. 
Dixie  Newspapers,  P.O.  Box  490,  Gads-  | 
den,  Ala.  36902.  Ph:  (AC  205)  546-3357. 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news- 
Iiapers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property, 
you  should  call  (AC  813)  446-0871  day¬ 
time;  (AC  813)  733-8063  nights;  or 
■write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
Florida  33515.  No  obligation,  of  course. 

SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers"  I 

SALES.  SERVICES,  MANAGEMENT  I 

134  S.  Panama  St.  P.O.  Box  7267  j 

Montgomery,  Ala.  (205)  262-2411 

VERNON  V.  PAINE 
Daily  papers — Nation-wide  service 
306  'Taylor,  CTaremont,  Calif.  91712  ; 

- -  I 

The  DIAL  Agency,  1503  Nazareth,  Kal¬ 
amazoo.  Mich.  49001.  Ph:  .349-7422. 
"America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker." 

HARRIS  ELLSWORTH.  Licensed  Bkr., 
Serving  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Box  509,  Roseburg,  Oregon  97470 


SELECT  NEWSPAPERS  AVAILABLE 
in  South,  Southwest.  Newspaper  Ser¬ 
vice  Ou..  Inc.,  216  Curtis  St.,  Jennings, 
La.— 70546.  Ph:  (318)  824-0475. 

CHART  AREA  2 

31-year-oId  suburban  weekly  newspaper 
in  excellent  income  area.  Printed  in 
central  offset  plant.  $5,000  down  to 
person  with  right  financial  qualifica¬ 
tions.  Ph:  (301)  398-4644,  Hr.  R. 

Smith. 

SPRINGFIELD.  ILLINOIS  6-year-old 
twice-weekly  offset  newspaper:  plant 
completely  modem :  3-unit  Urbanite 
Goes  press;  no  real  estate  to  buy.  Elx- 
cellent  opportunity  for  experienced  pub¬ 
lisher  with  substantial  funds  and  cr^it. 
Astro  Pub.  Co.,  publishers  "The  Spring- 
field  Sun,"  224  E.  Jefferson  St.,  Spring- 
field,  III.— 62703. 

AVAILABLE 
Newspapers,  Magazines,  Broadcast  and 
Printing  Facilities.  Write: 

J.  N.  WELLS  &  COMPANY 
.343  W.  Roosevelt  Rd..  Wheaton.  Ill. 

2  CALIF.  SEMI-WEEKLIES  grossing 
$700M  and  $500M.  Very  different.  Mel 
Hodell,  Bkr.,  138^  N.  Euclid,  Upland, 
Calif. 


Composing  Room 

PHOTON  713-10 

Approximately  2\ii  years  of  age.  Will 
accommodate  sizes  up  to  and  including 
:16  pt. 

Operates  from  six  level  tape.  Complete 
with  type  disks.  A-1  condition.  Inspect 
while  still  in  oi>eration. 

For  further  information  contact: 

I  INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACH.  CORP 
,  1720  Cherry  St.,  Kansas  C’ty,  Mo.  61408 
I  (AC  816)  221-9060 

JUSTOWRITERS — Largo  selection  of 
excellent  trade-ins  for  rent-lease,  or 
for  sale  easy  terms.  NAPSCX),  Berlin, 
Wise.,  and  18  W.  22,  N.Y.C.— 10010. 

THE  CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 
saves  11,400  square  inches  of  floor 
space  every  day  by  using  pm.  Space- 
maker  Newspaper  ’Turtles  22"  narrow. 
All-welded  frames,  self  lubr'eating  iron- 
tops.  5"  BB  casters.  Today's  best  buy. 
Jack  Moore,  R/1,  Medina,  Ohio — 44256 


SHULMAN  — BEN.  Nov.  6, 
1969.  The  family  and 
friends  wish  to  thank  his 
many  friends  for  their  kind 
expressions  of  sympathy. 


Publications  For  Sale 


LINOTYPE  COMET 
"300  series” 

Ser.  no.  3273.  equipped  with  two  mag¬ 
azines,  electric  pot  with  Linotronic 
controls,  four  alternating  molds,  metal 
fee<ler.  Star  liydraculic  quadder.  Star 
autosetter,  complete  with  line  back-up 
unit,  mat  detector,  mold  cooling  blower, 
two  fonts  of  unit-count  mats.  Increase 
your  straight  matter  production. 

For  further  information  contact: 
INL.\ND  NEWSPAPER  MACH.  CORP 
1720  Cherry  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  61408 
(AC  818)  221-9060 

ALL  MODELS 

Linotypes  -Intertypes-  Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  RHyRESENTATTVES 
136  Church  Street,  N.  Y.,  N.Y.  10007 

JUSTOWRITER.S,  rebuilt  by  Friden 
trained  personnel.  Large  selection  of 
type  styles.  Flexowriters — Input  units 
for  computers.  E'HN  Business  Products, 
1500  Kings  Highway,  Cherry  Hill,  N.J. 
—08034.  (AC  609)  428-3223. 


FOR  .SALE 

Intertype  Fotosetter,  ser.  no.  310,  14 
lens  machine.  Will  accommodate  sizes 
up  to  and  including  72  pt.,  e<|uipped 
with  quadder,  four  Fotosetter  mag¬ 
azines,  full  complement  of  Futura, 
Bodoni,  and  Gothic  mats.  Machine  in 
excellent  condition.  Available  for  in¬ 
spection. 

For  further  information  contact: 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACH.  COPP 
1720  Cherry  St..  Kansas  City,  Mo.  61408 
(AC  816)  221-9060 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLII  S 

Material  For  Sale 

4"  POLYETHYLENE  RIB;  ONS 
quality  tested  and  fully  guara  teed. 
oomi>arable  to  IBM  6121  and  1  ides 
EXECUTIVE.  Only  $6.60  per  <  >zeB. 
Superior  Life  Nylon — full  18  yi  ds— 
only  $16.00  per  dozen.  Call  or  \Tite 
(609)  428-3223 — FHN  Business  I’rod. 
ucts.  1500  Kings  Highway,  Cherr>  Hill, 
N.J.— 08034. 


SAVE  MONEY  on  Headliner  paper  and 
litho  films.  Order  from  Nat’l  Publish, 
ers’  Supply  (NAPSCO),  Berlin,  V/isc., 
and  18  W.  22  St.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10010. 


Miscellaneous  Machinery 

FOR  SALF:  HOT  METAL 
NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT 

5-unit  Goss  Letterpress  Anti-fric¬ 
tion,  #1911  with  double  2:1  folder, 
si>are  200  hp  motor  and  4  portable 
fountains;  also  two  6-ton  Kemp 
Immersion-heated  metal  pots.  1-Sta- 
Hi  Master-curved  router,  1-Sta-Hi 
final  mat  trimmer,  1  flat  casting 
Vox.  2  Hoe  saws  &  trimmers,  2 
Royal  routers.  1  Premier  rotary 
shaver,  1  Alico  Evenray  mat  drier, 

1  Gobs  mat  rolling  machine. 

COMPOSING  ROOM 

6  Linotvpe  Machines,  Comet  (6  with 
TTS  Units) 

2  Linotype  Machines  Model  81 

2  Intertype  Machines 

4  Hammond  Glide  Trim-O-Saws 
1  Rouse  Miter  saw 
1  Morrison  Slug  Stripper 
1  Elrod  Strip  Caster 

3  Vandercook  Proof  presses 

1  Hamilton  powered  storage  eleva¬ 
tor 

3  Hammond  strip  material  storage 
cabinets 

2  magazine  storage  racks 
2  Monotjrpe  Casters 

Chases,  turtles  &  various  size 
stenes 

PHOTOENGRAVING 

1  Clhemco  Photoengrraving  plats 
cooler 

1  Master  buming-in  stove 
I  M-32  Master  etcher 

MAILING  ROOM 

Heavy  duty  conveyor,  30’  with  fly 
table.  40'  Wt  conveyor  &  86'  grav¬ 
ity  roller  conveyor. 

CONTACT:  Mr.  Dwight  Lehman 
Johnstown  Tribune-Democrat 
Johnstown,  Pa.  15907 
Telephone  814-535-4152 


Perforator  Tape 

NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices—  lowest  in  USA.  All  colors. 
Top  quality. 

Call  or  write 

PORTAGE  (216)  PO  2-3666 
25  B.  Exchange  SL,  Akron,  Ohio  44303 


Presses  &  Machinery 

GOSS  ANTI-FRICnON  PRES.'^ 

6  Units  22%"  cut-off,  90®  stagger,  $• 
arm  reels  columnar  mounted, 
matic  tensions,  DC  drive  with  GE  sili¬ 
cone  rectifier,  under-the-folder  lead, 
skip  slitter,  conveyor;  press  geanl  for 
62,500  per  hour.  Available  80  days. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATE.^ 

60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7.t6»« 


Arizona  and  Western  Newspapers  i  SOUTHERN  RACING  JOURNAL,  ripe 
DEAN  SELLERS  A  JOHN  HOGUE  for  expansion.  Publishers’  Service.  334 
1415  E.  University  Dr..  Mesa.  Jefferson  Bldg,,  Greensboro,  N.  C. — 

Ariz.— 85201  (AC  602)  964-1090  |  27401. 


’  Now  Operating  Daily  in  Danbury  O'ns. 

_ _ _ _ _ _  6  units  Goss  HSLO— 2244"  cut-off. 

double  folder,  reels,  spare  parts  ind 
l.omposing  noom  Aias  conveyor;  also  stereo  and  eomisw 

ing  room  equipment.  Contact  Don  Dad- 
JUSTOWRITER,  I'LEXOWRITER  ser-  ko.  Ottaway  Newspapers.  P.O.  Box  401. 
vice;  Friden  trained.  Philadelhia  area.  Campbell  Hall,  N.Y. — 10916.  (AC  914) 
(215)  848-7080.  294-5186. 
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7IACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 


Pretse*  &  Machinery 


8-iinit  URBANITE 

AVAIUBLE  NOW! 

2  yean  old;  2  folders;  40,000 
per  hour.  Perfect  resister, 

CLAREMONT  PRESS  PUB.  CO. 

316  San  Leandro  Way 
San  Francisco,  Calif. — 91127 
(415)  687-2866 


FOUR  (4)  UNIT  GOSS  HSLC  #1606— 
t2%"  cut-off — 60*  wide  rolls.  Double 
Folder — Roll  stands  at  each  end — Hand 
tension  Cutler-Hammer  Cline — with  100 
HI’ — AC  Motors  for  each  drive — Ramsey 
chain  drive  on  ink  drums.  Has  had 
perfect  care.  For  further  information, 
please  contact  Thos.  L.  Adams,  Herald- 
Leader,  Lexinston,  Ky. — 40507. 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 


Stereotype  Equipment 


2-Ton  capacity  electric  NOLAN  remelt 
with  electric  elevator,  6  dump  carta, 
6  division,  water-cooled  cast  for  pigs, 
all  switches  and  safety  devices,  in  ex¬ 
cellent  condition.  “As  is,  where  is.” 
Make  an  offer  I  It’s  our  last  piece  of 
hot  metal  equipment.  (Contact  Stan  Len- 
ard.  Composing  Room  Foreman,  or 
Neal  Rothman,  Business  Mgr.,  Record- 
Herald,  Wausau,  Wise.— 64401.  (AC 
716)  842-2101. 

WOOD  PONY  AUTOPLATES 
231^"— 22%  *—23-9/16'' 

STA-HI  MAS’TER  FORMERS 
New  Style 

’TEFLON  SCREENS— 22%*— AC 
BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIA’TES 
60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 


Wanted  To  Buy 

’TWO  LP  PLA’TE  CYUNDERS  60" 
web,  equipped  with  tension  plate  locks, 

22- %*— 23-*”  cut-off.  Box  1937,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

SCO'TT  UNIT,  built  after  1946,  with 

23- 9/16*  cut-off.  Box  1973,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 


Help  Wanted — Administrative 


GENERAL  MANAGER 

120,000  plus  benefits  annually  to  man 
with  capability  and  experience  to  man- 
I  ago  central  offset  printing  plant  and 
several  weeklies.  Excellent  opportunity 
to  increase  income  in  time.  Must  be 
well  grounded  in  cold-type  offset  pro¬ 
cess.  Send  resume  to  Box  1320,  Editor 
A  Publisher, 


GENERAL  MANAGER— Modem,  off¬ 
set  suburban  newspapers;  central  print¬ 
ing  plant  in  Western  N.C.  Ad  experi¬ 
ence  necessary.  Excellent  earnings  po¬ 
tential.  Community  Newspai>ers.  Inc., 
Box  1667,  Spartanburg,  S.C. — 29301. 

CALIFORNIA  SUBURBAN  (Holly- 
uiood)  newspapers  need  a  management 
man  and  a  production  man.  See  our  ad 
under  ‘Display  Advertising,’ 


Successful  West  Coast 
Metropolitan  Newspaper  Seeks  a 

YOUNG  EXECUTIVE 

(30  to  36) 

for  a  key  role  in  top  management 

The  man  we  seek  already  has  a  solid  record  of  achievement— 
and  he  has  the  confidence,  the  drive  and  the  abilities  to  meet 
the  demands  of  top-management  responsibilities  covering 
all  operating  aspects  of  a  major  newspaper. 

To  such  a  man  we  offer  an  unlimited  opportunity  for 
immediate  accomplishment  and  rapid  future  growth.  Working 
directly  with  a  small  group  of  top  executives,  he  will  be  given 
additional  responsibilities  as  quickly  as  he  can  absorb  them. 
This  newly-created  position,  born  of  the  need  to  fill  an 
opening  in  the  age  level  of  the  top-management  staff,  is 
highly  unusual  in  its  potential,  offering  the  kind  of  experience, 
responsibility  and  rewards  seldom  encountered. 

If  you  feel  you  are  qualified,  write,  giving  full  details,  to  the 
address  below.  All  replies  will  be  held  in  strictest  confidence 

WRITE  TO  BOX  12346  Editor  &  Publisher 


Circulation 


CIRCULA’nON  SUPERVISOR— New 
Eiiglajtd  metropolitan  evening  and  Sun¬ 
day  leeke  well-rounded,  experienced 
country  cupervieor.  Must  be  eelf-itarter 
with  ability  to  work  with  “Little  Mer- 
eh.'int’*  program  and  district  managers. 
Excellent  benefits  and  exceptional  op¬ 
portunity  for  advancement.  Send  re- 
Buiu4  and  aalary  required  in  flrat  letter 
to  John  M.  Slocum,  Personnel  Mgr., 
Th*  Hartford  Times,  Hartford.  Conn. 
*~06101.  All  replies  confidential. 


CIRCULA'nON  MANAGER'S  opening 
Jan.  1.  for  progressive,  fast-growing 
newspaper.  Permanent  for  qualified 
man.  We  furnish  car  circulating  in  60- 
milr  area.  Circulation  now  over  21,000. 
Prefer  someone  from  Area  3  or  4.  Box 
2013,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

CM  for  Pennsylvania  daily;  small  de¬ 
partment.  Must  be  worker.  Salary, 
bonus,  all  fringes.  Send  age,  exi>erience, 
etc.  Box  2006,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


Circulation 


ENERGETIC  CM  for  progressive  In¬ 
diana  town  of  16,000 — a  man  who  b^ 
lieves  in  the  importance  of  conscientious 
carrier  boy  training.  Send  resume,  ref¬ 
erences.  salary  expectations.  Usual 
fringe  benefits.  Excellent  advancement 
opportunities.  No  big-ci.y  racial,  strike 
and  transportation  problems;  just  goo<l 
living.  Box  1656,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising 

CALIFORNIA  SUBURBAN  (Holly¬ 
wood)  newspapers  need  classified  person¬ 
nel — -all  categories.  See  our  ad  under 
‘Display  Advertising.’ 

OUTSIDE  SALES  YOUR  BAG?  Im¬ 
mediate  oi>ening  on  paper  In  country’s 
fastest-growing  market.  Accounts  con¬ 
centrated  in  automotive,  real  estate  and 
general.  Plenty  of  new  ones  to  sell. 
Ideal  climate — salary,  commission  and 
other  benefits.  Submit  resumd  and  sal¬ 
ary  requirements  to  Classified  Manager, 
Review-Journal,  'I.as  Vegas,  Nev. — 
89101. 


Display  Advertising 


ADVER’nSING  MANAGER  for  4,500 
Grade  “A”  tri-weekly  offset  in  Eastern 
N.C.  Printed  from  central  plant  and 
sella  In  combination  with  four  other 
papers.  Auto  provided.  Must  have  good 
layout  and  retail  sales  experience. 
Eventually  supervise  other  papers.  U^ 
to  $160  for  right  man.  Contact  James 
Wallace,  The  Herald,  Ahoskie,  N.C. — 
27910,  Good  conditions. 

DISPLAY  AD  SALESMAN  for  largo 
circulation  offset  paper  in  expanding 
live  market ;  backed  by  fine  layout  de¬ 
partment.  Immediate  opening  for  man 
that  is  strong  on  sales  and  layout.  Ex¬ 
cellent  working  and  living  conditions 
with  promising  future.  Cali  Mr.  Singer 
today  (AC  813)  688-8508,  or  send  a 
resumi  to  918  S.  Florida  Ave.,  Lake¬ 
land.  Florida — 33803. 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  for  grow- 
Ing  weekly  newspaper  group  in  N.Y.C. 
Must  have  strong  saira  background, 
capable  of  swinging  into  No.  2  position 
in  ad  department.  Write  Box  1960. 
Editor  A  Publisher  or  call  (212)  TE 
9-2086. 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTTOR- Growing 
small  daily  and  four  weeklies  in  Zone 
6  needs  a  “take-charge”  man  to  di- 
lect  ALL  advertising  sales.  Talent, 
experience  and  proven  results  manda¬ 
tory.  Top  pay  and  fringes.  All  replies 
confidential.  Send  resum4  to  Box  1960, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  SALES  i 

Newspai>er  display  experience  required 
for  this  career  opportunity.  Resumd  and 
salary  requirements  to  Jerry  Coffey. 
Fort  Lauderdale  News,  P.O.  Box  131, 
Fort  Lauderdale.  Fla. — 33302. 

LARGE  METROPOLITAN  N.J.  daily 
and  Sunday  newspaper  on  the  grow  is 
looking  for  an  experienced  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  salesman  to  join  its  top-notch 
staff.  Man  we  are  seeking  should  have 
copy  and  layout  ability — experience  in 
handling  a  variety  of  retail  accounts — 
and  enjoy  selling  in  a  competitive  mar¬ 
ket.  Salary  is  open  for  the  right  man. 
We  also  have  a  proven  commission  sys¬ 
tem  that  provides  just  the  right  kind 
of  Incentive.  The  opening  is  immediate 
— the  potential  is  great.  Reply  in  con¬ 
fidence  to  Box  1984,  Editor  A  Publisher, 

ADVERTfsiNO  SAUISMEN  —  retail 
and  classified  —  for  daily  newspai<ers 
In  E&P  Zones  6,  7  and  8.  Send  com¬ 
plete  typewritten  reaum4,  references  to 
Inland  Dally  Press  Assn,.  100  W.  Mon¬ 
roe  St.,  Chicago,  III. — 60603. 

ASSISTANT  AD  MANAGER 
Exceptional  opportunity  for  assistant  ad 
manager  in  display;  6-da/  daily — 16,000 
circulation — in  New  York  State’s  mag¬ 
nificent  vacationland.  The  person  we 
seek  will  have  a  sound  background  in 
layout  and  copy,  tlie  ability  to  sell  his 
ideas,  and  assist  in  the  overall  man¬ 
agement  of  the  department.  Excellent 
income  and  fringe  benefits.  Contact  R. 
E.  Slater,  A.M.,  Press-Republican, 
Plattsburgh.  N.  Y.— 12901.  Ph :  (618) 
661-2300. 
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HELP  WANTED 


Display  Advertising 


ADVER’nSING  DIRECTOR  for  small 
Connecticut  daily — experienced  in  dis¬ 
play  and  classified — and  a  'eader.  Com¬ 
plete,  modern  plant  with  ail  the  tools 
to  do  the  job.  Compensation  open. 
Write  Box  2000,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

POTENTIAL  UNLIMITED  I 
CALIFORNIA  SUBURBAN  newspapers 
wita  community  weekly  complex  needs 
competent,  capable,  hard-sell  sales  ex¬ 
ecutives  and  forward  looking  sales 
personnel.  “Instant”  manager's  posi¬ 
tion  available  to  high  producer-manager 
type  person  I  Two  dailies  and  23  week¬ 
lies.  500,000  distribution.  Excellent 
compensation  program,  all  fringes. 
New  ownership  I  Complete  information 
on  experience  and  background  re¬ 
quired.  Jeanne  Burleigh,  Personnel 
Manager,  Hollywo'>d  Citizen-News.  Hol¬ 
lywood,  California  90028. 

ADVER’nSING  MANAGER 
Northern  New  Jersey,  Zone  2  weeklies 
(two  free,  one  paid — over  35,000  circ¬ 
ulation)  wants  experienced  ad  man  to 
both  sell  and  direct  over-all  operation. 
These  paiiers  are  experiencing  tre¬ 
mendous  growth,  and  potential  for 
greater  growth  unlimited.  Send  resum4 
to  Box  2006,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


NORTHWEST  OFFSET  DAILY  has 
opening  for  display  salesman  with  ex¬ 
perience,  proven  results;  35,000  circ¬ 
ulation  in  outstanding  recreational  area. 
Modern  plant,  excellent  working  condi¬ 
tions.  Full  details  first  letter.  Box  2008, 
Editor  A  Publisher, 

AD  SALEISMAN — Top  pay — all  fringe 
benefits.  Step  up  to  advertising  man¬ 
ager  soon.  Modern,  gas-heated  home 
with  garage  available — 875  monthly.  We 
pay  your  moving  expenses.  Write  de¬ 
tails;  strictly  confidential.  Evening 
News-Banner  (Jorp.,  Bulffton,  Ind. — 
46714.  James  C.  Barbieri,  Business 
Manger,  'phone  (219)  824-0322. 

WANT  A  CHALLENGE  OR  A  JOB? 
You  can  have  both  I  We  need  a  strong- 
powerful  Advertising  Sales  Manager. 
Promotional  ability  a  must.  Old  es¬ 
tablished  newspaper  group.  Well  fi¬ 
nanced,  Nee<ls  B<did  shirt-sleeve  citizen 
seeking  future  and  money.  Particular 
newspaper  in  ‘’sick’’  category.  ’Turn 
around’  will  merit  a  “piece  of  the 
action”  plus  commensurate  salary, 
fringes  and  advancement.  Applicant 
must  know  semi-metropolitan  vs.  su)>- 
urban  zoneci  community  weekly  opera¬ 
tion.  West  Coast.  Apply  in  confidence. 
Box  2012,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  SPORTSWRITER 
needed  for  fast-growing  80.000  daily. 
Staff  covers  high  school,  college  and 
'  pro  sports  in  major  metropolitan  area. 
Zone  6.  Send  resumi,  clips  and  aalary 
requirements  to:  Managing  Editor.  The 
Pontiac  Press.  Pontiac.  Mich.— 48066. 

_  COPY  EDITOR 

THE  GLOBE-DEMOCRAT  seeks  quali¬ 
fied  copy  editor.  Experience  preferred. 
Superior  salgry,  company  benefits,  and 
opimrtunity  for  advancement.  Writs: 
Personnel  Director,  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat,  12th  Blvd.  at  Delmar,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  63101. 

FEATURE  WRITER-PHOTOGRAPHER 
We’re  looking  for  someone  with  ex¬ 
perience  who  can  win  friends  and  In¬ 
fluence  people.  Midwest.  6200  per  week 
for  the  right  person.  Box  1957,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

WERE  SEEKING  a  sharp-editing  rim 
man  well  versed  in  all  phases  of  desk 
work.  He  must  be  ready  to  be  groomed 
for  the  slot  of  a  fast-growing  metro¬ 
politan  copy  desk  with  high  standards 
of  quality,  and  must  have  a  keen  eye 
for  heads  and  copy  which  fail  to  meet 
such  standards.  'This  6-day  p.m.  Is 
growing,  and  so  ran  the  career  of  the 
right  slot  man.  Chart  Area  2.  Box 
1939,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  with  sense  of 
mission  to  handle  deik.  serve  as  sec¬ 
ond  in  command  to  editor  on  lively 
twice-weekly  in  suburban  North  Jersey 
ski  country  an  hour  from  New  York. 
Professional  required.  An  equal  oppor¬ 
tunity  employer.  (201)  835-4100. 


Csreer  Opportunities 


THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  RELATED  FIELDS 


WANTED:  Experienced  general  aa- 
simment  reporter  for  state  university 
and  commercial  community.  Good  in¬ 
terviewer,  writer,  able  to  sub  at  city 
desk  on  layout,  heads.  Immediate  op¬ 
portunity.  Write:  Elditor,  The  Willi- 
mantic  Daily  Chronicle,  Willimantic, 
Conn. — 06226. 

IMMEDIATE  NEED  for  two  co^  desk 
editors  with  proven  ability.  Minimum 
two  years’  experience.  Excellent  vaca¬ 
tion,  retirement  plana  to  accompany 
competitive  salary.  Ebccellent  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  the  qualified  iiersons.  Box 
1965,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  for  6-dv  evening  daily. 
Cover  courthouse,  police — usual  rounds. 
Position  open  Jan,  1,  Write  eivinc 
complete  resume  to  David  H.  Clymer, 
El  Dorado  (Kans.)  Times. 


WE’RE  LOOKING  for  an  experienced 
man  to  oversee  the  night  news  opera¬ 
tion  and  coordinate  preparation  of  the 
Sunday  paper  for  50,000-plus  paper  in 
upstate  New  York.  The  man  we’re 
seeking  may  now  be  a  wire  or  city 
editor  or  managing  editor  on  a  small 
daily.  He  must  have  good  editorial 
judgment,  be  creative,  and  have  the 
daily  desire  to  make  a  good  newsiiaper 
bettim.  Good  salary  and  fringe  benefits 
and  good  chance  for  advancement. 
Write  now  to  Box  1938,  Editor  & 
Publiiher. 


REPOR’TERS 

We  have  openings  for  two  reporters, 
man  with  4  or  5  years’  experience  in 
general  assignment,  police  and  court, 
with  imagination  and  get-up-and-go. 
Company  pays  all  fringe  benefits  plus 
pension  plan.  Good  area  in  Central 
Pennsylvania;  also  need  learner  or 
starter  with  little  or  no  experience  for 
general  newsroom  work ;  we  will  teach 
yon.  Write  full  background  to  Box 
1934.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWS  EDITOR — Small  daily  Area  3: 
weekly  or  small  daily  news  and  photo 
experience.  Call  collect  (304)  265-3331. 

NEWER  DULL  SWINGMAN  JOB  with 
lively  Connecticut  afternoon  daily.  Tele¬ 
graph,  simrts,  suburban  desks,  sliecial 
reporting,  plus  full  responsibility  for 
weekly  action-line  column.  Liberal 
fringes  and  working  conditions,  con¬ 
genial  colleagues.  Sui>er  highways  put 
N.Y.,  Boston,  skiing  and  seashore  close 
by.  ’Tell  all  first  letter.  Box  1994,  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER-PHO’TOGRAPHER,  experi¬ 
enced  and  a  self-starter,  to  cover  area 
news  for  21,000  daily-Sunday  operation. 
Salary  in  3145-1150  range.  EMensive 
benefits.  Write  or  call  ^b  Bruegger, 
’The  Hawk-Eye.  Burlington,  Iowa  — 
52601. 

COMBINA’nON  deskman-reporter  for 
well-established  16.000  circulation  Or¬ 
egon  agricultural  weekly;  photo  capabil¬ 
ity  helpful  but  not  essential.  Opportu¬ 
nity  for  growth.  Desire  West  Coast  man 
in  early  SO’s  with  5  to  10  years’  week¬ 
ly  or  small  daily  experience.  Write 
Box  1974,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPOR’TERS,  DESKMEN,  for  daily 
newspapers  in  EIAP  Zones  6,  7  and  E. 
E)xi>erienced  or  qualified  beginners.  Send 
complete  typewritten  resum4,  references 
to  Inland  Daily  Press  Assn..  100  W. 
Monroe  St.,  Chicago.  III. — 60603. 

EDITORIAL  WRITEHt  for  Washing¬ 
ton  (D.  C.)  daily.  If  you  are  under 
36—  have  at  least  3  years’  editorial 
writing  experience  and  are  something 
more  than  a  journeyman — there  may  be 
a  place  for  you  on  a  respected,  prag¬ 
matic  iiaper  in  the  news  capital  of  the 
world.  Send  resum4  and  a  dosen  recent 
editorials.  Box  1980,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

THE  MIAMI  HERALD 

needs  a  government  rei>orter — a  gen¬ 
eral  assignment  reporter — and  a  copy 
editor-layout  man.  Write  full  details  to 
Roland  Dopaon.  Assistant  M.E.,  The 
Miami  Herald,  Miami,  Fia. — 33101. 


Editorial 


COPY  EDITOR — A  respected  Washing¬ 
ton  news  service  is  seeking  an  ex¬ 
perienced  copy  editor  with  good  educa¬ 
tion  and  solid  editing  background  .  .  . 
a  man  who  is  capable  of  accurate  ed¬ 
itorial  judgment.  He  would  earn  $15- 
$16,000  with  an  organization  nationally 
known  for  thorough,  accurate  Congres¬ 
sional  news  coverage.  Attractive  bene¬ 
fits  and  room  to  grow  with  a  progres¬ 
sive  staff.  Send  clips  and  outline  of 
professional  experience.  Box  1982,  Ed¬ 
itor  ft  Publisher. 

EDITOR-PUBLISHER  to  take  charge 
of  prize-winning  Massachusetts  weekly 
in  execellent  community  of  26,000.  One 
of  five  papers  printed  in  modem  offset 
plant.  Must  be  able  to  handle  all 
phases  of  news  production  well.  Start¬ 
ing  salary:  $10,000.  Write  Box  1988, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 

READY  FOR  ADVANCEMENT? 
National  trade  magazine  serving  re¬ 
tailing-wholesaling  is  looking  for 
bright,  aggressive  associate  editor.  Must 
have  proven  writing  ability,  photo¬ 
graphic  know-how,  and  desire  to  grow 
in  challenging  job.  Some  travel.  Busi¬ 
ness  (merchandising  or  management) 
experience  helpful  but  not  essential. 
Send  resum4,  samples,  and  salary  de¬ 
sired.  We’ll  pay  relocation  costs.  Mid¬ 
western  area.  Box  1990,  Elditor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

WIRE  EDITOR  for  modern  offset  27,- 
600  daily-Sunday  in  new  plant  in  grow¬ 
ing  Western  Kentucky  college  city. 
S^ary  commensurate  with  experience 
and  ability.  Tell  all  in  first  letter  to 
Dave  Owen,  Managing  Eiditor,  Mess¬ 
enger  and  Inquirer,  Owensboro,  Ky. — 
42301. 


WANT  TO  SETTLE 
NEAR  THE!  BIG  CI’TYT  ] 

Are  you  a  copyreader  looking  to  join 
the  staff  of  a  50,000-plus  afternoon 
daily  not  too  far  from  tte  bright  lights 
of  New  York,  yet  far  enough  away  that 
you  can  enjoy  suburban  living  at  its 
best?  If  so,  please  write  or  call  the 
Personnel  Manager  at  The  Home  News, 
123  How  Lane,  New  Brunswick,  N.J. 
—08903.  (201)  545-4000. 


COPY  EDI’TOR  on  fast  wire  desk  of 
33,000  P.M.  daily  in  new  offset  plant. 
News  judgment,  layout  ability  creativ¬ 
ity  are  must  for  man  who  will  swing 
into  news  editor’s  job  two  days  a  week. 
Prize-winning  Knight  newspaper  in 
strong  news  town  with  state  capital  and 
two  large  universities.  Write  W.  M. 
Phillips,  Managing  Eiditor.  ’The  Dem¬ 
ocrat,  ’Tallahassee,  Fla. — 32302. 


NEED  EDI’TOR  for  the  editorial  page 
on  a  growing  Western  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  newspaper.  Property  is  independ¬ 
ently  owned,  dedicated  to  editorial 
growth  and  expression,  and  is  ap¬ 
proaching  30,000  circulation.  We  are 
looking  for  just  the  right  man.  Excel¬ 
lent  fringe  benefits,  fine  community  and 
climate,  salary  negxAiable  as  per  s^our 
experience  and  qualiftcations.  Write  ^v- 
ing  all  details.  Replies  will  be  held  in 
strictest  confidence.  Box  1989,  Eiditor 
&  Publisher. 


REWRITEMAN— ’There’s  a  good  job  in 
Boston  for  a  man  with  rewrite  ex- 
Iierience.  Salary  up  to  $10,000  plus  ex¬ 
cellent  fringe  benefits,  night  differential. 
Must  be  available  for  niitots,  week-ends. 
Send  resum4,  state  experience,  avail¬ 
ability.  Write  Box  1985,  Eiditor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


COPY  EDITOR — Excellent  opportunity 
for  iierson  who  wants  to  move  up  in 
the  newspaiier  business.  We  need  a 
creative  person  who  has  experience  in 
handling  copy  plus  the  ability  to  make 
decisioni  and  assume  suiMrvisory  duties 
when  needed.  Good  starting  salary  and 
all  company  benefits,  including  retire¬ 
ment  plan.  Write  to  Kenneth  Baldwin, 
Personnel  Mgr.,  Greensboro  Daily 
News,  P.O.  Box  20348,  Greensboro, 
N,  C.  27420.  I 


Editorial 


EXPERIENCED  MAKEI-UP  EDITOR 
for  North  Jersey  daily  shortly  moving 
into  new  plant.  Give  salary  require¬ 
ments,  references.  Box  1993,  Eiditor  ft 
Publisher. 

BIG  MONEY,  security,  lush  fringes — 
we  can’t  offer  them.  Hard  work,  chal¬ 
lenge  and  the  opportunity  to  work  for 
a  fighting  paiier  with  integrity,  guts 
and  ideas — we  do  offer  that,  for  a 
trouble-shooter  general  assignment  re¬ 
porter  with  a  couple  of  years’  experi¬ 
ence  who  can  handle  anything.  Ap¬ 
proximately  $135.  Write:  Dave  Mar¬ 
gies,  Free  Press,  Oilorado  Springs, 
Colo.— 80901,  and  send  a  couple  of 
cliiis. 

CITY  EDI’TOR  for  growing  daily,  lower 
Gulf  Const  of  Florida.  New  plant; 
offset.  Top  climate — prime  area.  Contact 
T.  E.  Hayor,  Associate  Editor,  Naples 
Daily  News,  Naples,  Fla. — 33940. 

WE’RE  A  32-M-PLUS  P.M.  moving 
to  a  new  plant,  a  new  offset  press, 
and  a  new  6-column  format.  We  need 
some  good  reporters  to  help  us  to  make 
this  move.  Initiative  and  intelligence 
count  more  than  experience.  ’The  open¬ 
ings  are  in  news  and  sports.  Zone  1, 
60-mile8  from  N.Y.C.  Box  2016,  Eid¬ 
itor  ft  Publisher. 

ASSISTANT  NIGHT  EDITOR 
If  you  want  a  copydesk  job  with  re¬ 
sponsibility,  this  is  it  I  You  handle  all 
wire,  including  layout;  you  assist  night 
editor  with  local  copy  and  headlines. 
If  you  are  good  you  could  move  up  to 
night  editor’s  job  in  very  near  future. 
Write  or  call :  Eld.  Casey.  Eiditor,  The 
Daily  Advance,  Dover,  N.  J. — 07801. 

(AC  201)  366-3000. 


CHICAGO  TODAY 

A  Bright,  Lively,  New 
Compact  Paper  needs 

COPYREADERS 


— Join  a  really  new  major  metro- 
ixtlitan  dally  newspaper 

— ’The  sixth  largest  evening  news¬ 
paper 

— Chicago  Today,  for  the  way  It 
is  now 

— Chicago  Today,  writing  worth 
reading 

Our  paper  is  directed  to  the  young 
affluent  market;  it  is  tightly  writ¬ 
ten  and  edited  for  people  on  the 
move  ...  we  stress  quality,  not 
quantity. 

A  chance  for  you  to  join  a  paper 
on  the  move  with  g^  personal 
and  professional  opportunity  if  you 
are  a  top-notch  copyreader. 

You  should  now  be  working  on  the 
copy  desk  of  a  daily;  reporting 
experience  helpful.  You  must  have 
a  degree.  Send  ua  your  reaumd 
with  salary  requirements  to: 

H.  L  Hay 

CHICAGO  TODAY 
Personnel,  Room  634 
435  N.  Michigan  Ave., 
Chicago,  III.  —  6061 1 


AFTEDNOON  DAILY  needs  young. 
eager  general  assignment  reporter  with 
some  experience  or  willing  to  learn. 
Write  to  David  K.  Frazer,  Managing 
Eiditor.  DeLand  Sun  News,  P.O.  Box 
1119,  DeLand,  Fla.— 32720. 


Editoritd 


Summer 

Interne 

REPORTERS 

The  Washington  Post  is 
accepting  applications  for 
its  annual  summer  re¬ 
porter  interne  prog^ram 
next  summer  from  col¬ 
lege  students  (members 
of  class  ’71). 

Internes  will  work  as  re¬ 
porters,  copy  readers,  or 
photographers  at  $147 
per  week.  Request  an  ap¬ 
plication  before  Jan.  3, 
1970. 


Personnel  Dept., 

The  Washington  Post 
1515  "L"  St.,  N.  W. 
Washington,  D.C. — 20005 


WIRE  EDITOR — Sound  judgment,  com¬ 
petent  editing  of  two  wires;  layout  in¬ 
itiative  required.  Going  offset  in  1970. 
24,000  and  growing.  Write  or  call 
Eiditor  Harry  Yockey,  Times-Reporter, 
New  Philadelphia,  Ohio— 44663. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 

EIxpanding  paramedical  magazine  needs 
managing  ^itor  ex[)erienoed  in  meet¬ 
ing  monthly  production  schedule.  Eldit- 
ing  of  equal  importance,  some  rewrite. 
Five-figure  salary,  excellent  benefits, 
unlimited  future.  North  Jersey  loca¬ 
tion,  handy  to  city.  Send  resum4  and 
salary  requirements  to: 

Box  1958 

Editor  &  Publisher 


EDITOR  to  help  create  regional  out¬ 
door,  travel  magazine  in  Area  6.  Must 
be  strong  on  outdoor  sports,  particularly 
hunting  and  fishing;  some  magazine 
experience  desirable.  Age  secondary  to 
creative  talent.  Resume  and  samples  to 
Box  1998,  Eiditor  ft  Publisher. 

GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
At  least  two  years’  experience  for  this 
growing  morning  daily  with  51,000 
circulation.  Send  resume,  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to:  F.  G.  Spencer,  The 
’Trentonian,  600  Perry  St.,  Trenton, 
N.  J.— 08602. 

IF  YOU’RE  TWICE  AS  (MOD  as  you 
think  you  are,  then  you’re  half  as  good 
as  the  person  we  need  for  a  general 
assignment  spot.  We  are  an  unequalled 
opportunity  employer.  Contact  Bill  Wil¬ 
liams.  Eiditor,  The  Gastonia  Gazette, 
Gastonia.  N.  C.— 28053. 

A  CHANCE  for  a  young,  eager  re¬ 
porter  to  learn  and  earn  in  a  small 
Ontral  Indiana  daily.  New  plant,  new 
offset  press  and  new  ideas  are  ready 
for  the  right  person.  Bill  Allen,  Man¬ 
aging  Eiditor,  Plain  Dealer,  Wabasli, 
Ind.— 46992. 

REPORTERS 
’THE  PROVIDEINCE  JOURNAL  nae<ls 
several  bright  young  reporters  with 
some  experience  to  fill  general  assig  i- 
ment  spots.  We  offer  good  pay  and 
benefits  on  a  good  paper  in  a  (tood 
location.  Send  resume  to  Joseph  Day. 
The  Providence  Journal,  Providenot', 
R.  I.— 02902. 
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Operatora—Machinitts 


HELP  WANTED 

Operatort—MachinistM 


EDITOR  . 

OF  EMPLOYEE 
PUBLICATIONS 

AbboH  it  a  rapidly  growing 
divartifiad  manufacturar  of 
haalth  cara  products  with 
1969  talat  axpacted  to  ax* 
caad  $400  million. 

Wa  ara  saaking  a  dagraad 
journalist  whota  2-3  yaart  out 
of  collaga  hava  baan  spant 
strangthaning  skills  in  naws 
and  faaturas  writing.  This  par¬ 
son  will  astuma  major  ratpon- 


two  amployaa  nawtpapers. 
For  this  position,  good  writ¬ 
ing  is  not  anough.  You'll  hava 
to  bird-dog  your  own  storias 
and  submit  aach  articia  for 
approval.  If  you  hava  a  faal 
for  photography  and  layout, 
to  much  tha  battar. 

Excallant  starting  salary,  full 
banafits  including  profit-shar¬ 
ing,  and  datirabla  suburban 
location  40  milat  north  of 
Chicago  ara  all  part  of  tha 
Abbott  packaga.  Sand  ra- 
sum6  including  salary  raquira- 
mants,  in  confidanca  to: 

J.  W.  Caro 

Professional  Employment 

ABBOTT 

Health  Care  World  Wide 
North  Chicago,  III. — 60063 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


CITY  EDITOR— Imaginative,  caMble 
of  aasuming  responsibility  as  No.  2 
editorial  executive  on  daily  staff  of  30. 
Offset-orientod.  Write  or  call  Richard 
U  Davis,  Managing  Ed.,  Contra  Costa 
Timas,  P.O.  Box  937,  Walnut  Creek, 
Calif.— 94696.  Ph:  (AC  416)  936-2626, 
Ext.  70. 


INTERBSTIMG  job  for  woman  as  ed¬ 
itorial  assistant  to  editor  of  Connecti¬ 
cut  afternoon  daily  newspaper.  Assist 
editing  syndicated  features,  compiie 
specisJ  material,  some  writing — be  gen¬ 
erally  helpful.  New  Job.  Increasing 
reeponsibilitiea.  Copy-editing  experience 
desired,  but  bright  beginner  having 
familiarity  with  publishing  will  be  con¬ 
sidered.  Five-day  week,  good  fringe 
benefits.  Box  2002,  Editor  i  Publisher. 


Wire  reporter — if  you  are 
sick  of  writing  obituaries  or  sitting 
^•und  in  office,  we  have  an  exciting 
)oh  for  you.  We're  growing  and  add¬ 
ing  two  reporters.  Write  or  call:  Ed 
Ca-ay,  Bditor,  The  Daily  Advance. 
Doxer,  N.  J.— 07801.  (AC  201)  366-8000. 


TIRED  OF 
THE  RAT  RACE? 

We  are  on  the  lookout  for  talented 
reporters  and  copy  editors  (we  have 
an  immediate  opening  on  our  universal 
desk).  Ours  is  a  progressive  newspaper 
on  the  go  and  on  the  grow  with  a 
circulation  of  27,000  and  climbing.  We 
offer  most  of  the  usual  fringe  benoftts 
and  some  unusual  ones  (like  clean  air, 
friendly  Westerners  and  mountain  liv¬ 
ing).  Salary  range  for  our  c<9y  desk 
is  $160,  with  periodic  salary  reviews. 
Send  resumd  to  Alan  Arnold,  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor,  Colorado  Springs  Free 
Press,  Ck>lorado  Springs,  Colo. — 80901. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  Bay  Area  a.m.-p.m. 
group  seeks  copy  editor/make-up  man 
for  night  sports  desk;  2-4  years’  ex¬ 
perience  preferred.  Furnish  make-up 
samples  with  resumd.  Box  2004,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


A  new  family  maguine  aimed  at  the 
feminine  market,  ‘•TX)DAY’S  FAMILY” 
is  seeking  contributors.  Need  columns 
and  features  on  Cooking,  Home  Furn¬ 
ishings,  Fashions,  Household  Hints, 
Handicrafts,  Travel,  Sewing,  Groom¬ 
ing  Tips,  Gardening  and  other  arssw  of 
potential  interest  to  a  family  magaxine. 
Write  Editor,  TODAY’S  FAMIl^,  Box 
700,  Denison,  Texas— 76020. 


lUUcellaneout 


OPENING  IN  PENNSYLVANIA— all 
types.  Write  Pennsylvania  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association,  2717  N,  Front 
St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. — 17110. 


Operators— Machiniatt 


MACHINIST.  COMPOSING  ROOM. 
Permanent  situation.  Must  be  experi¬ 
enced  on  TTS,  Elrods.  Comets,  Mixers. 
Opportunity  for  advancement.  Benefits, 
including  ’excellent  pension  program. 
Open  shop.  Frank  Hoenig,  The  News- 
Herald,  Willoughby,  Ohio-^4094,  (AC 
219)  942-2100. 


TAPE  PBatPORA’TOR  OPERATORS, 
experienced  Fairchild  or  Friden  es¬ 
sential,  need  immediately  for  second 
shift.  Modern,  air-conditioned  plant; 
open  shop ;  goc^  wages;  excellent  fringe 
benefits.  Call  collect  Harry  Green,  Jr., 
Record  Stockman.  Inc.,  Denver,  Colo¬ 
rado  (303)  244-6.'>e3. 


FOTOSETTER  OPERATOR— Day  shift, 
for  semi-weekly  and  job  shop.  Per¬ 
manent  position  with  all  fringe  bene¬ 
fits  and  excellent  wages.  30-minutes 
from  Milwaukee.  Open  shop.  Replies 
confidential.  Write;  Supt.,  West  Bend 
News,  Box  478,  West  Bend,  Wise. — 
53096. 


MACHINIST-OPERATOR:  We  are  not 
in  a  hurry.  We  would  prefer  to  hear 
from  a  stable  family  man  who  doesn’t 
want  to  move  until  after  Christmas. 
The  right  man  could  be  promoted  to 
a  foreman’s  position  which  will  be 
oiwn  in  the  near  future.  Must  be 
familiar  with  all  phases  of  composing 
operation.  Bast  Coast.  Top  salary  and 
benefits.  Write  Box  1949,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  MACHINISTS— 
Need  two  machinists  tor  day  and  eve¬ 
ning  chapels.  Permanent  situations. 
36-hour  week.  Day  scale  $183:  night 
scale  $189.26.  Must  be  experienced  in 
TTS,  Monarchs,  Comets,  TOU  and  TTS 
operating  units.  Linofilm  or  electronics 
experience  helpful.  Excellent  fringe 
benefits  and  opportunity  to  advance  for 
the  right  man.  Call  or  write:  Compos¬ 
ing  Room  Supt.,  San  Diego  Union- 
Tribune  Pub.  Co.,  919  2nd  Ave.,  San 
Diego,  Calif.— 92112.  (AC  714)  284- 
7111. 

WORK  in  a  beautiful  small  East  Texas 
city.  Progressive  letterpress  afternoon 
newspaper  is  looking  for  operator  or 
floorman.  Contact  C.C.  Davis  or  Wayne 
Sellen,  Palestine  (Tex.)  Herald-Press. 


BI-LINGUAL  HEAD  MACHINIST  for 
Metropolitan  Spanish  language  news¬ 
paper.  Tup  man  with  knowledgre  of 
Electrons,  Mixeis  and  photo-composi¬ 
tion  equipment.  Must  be  able  to  direct 
and  train  present  machinists  crew  in 
maintenance  and  repair.  Good  (q>poi> 
tunity  for  right  person.  Knokiedge  ol 
Spanish  desiimble  but  not  indispen¬ 
sable.  Write:  General  Manager,  G.P.O. 
Box  2408,  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico' 
00936. 


LINO  OPERATOR  (display,  beads,  ad¬ 
vertisements).  All  fringe  benefits  free, 
including  retirement;  relocation  ex¬ 
pense  ;  also  make-up  opening.  Handi¬ 
capped?  O.K.  Marvin  Burts,  Mgr., 
Anderson  (S.C.)  Independent  &  Daily 
Hail.  (1—803—244—4321). 


MACHINIST — Composing  Room  Ma¬ 
chinist.  A  real  wportunity  for  right 
person.  Afternoon  shift.  Permanent 
situation.  Must  be  experienced  on  TTS 
Intertjrpe  Mixers,  Ludlow  and  Elrods. 
Excellent  working  and  living  condi¬ 
tions.  Non  Union.  Scale  $174.25  for 
36^  hour  week.  Full  fringe  benefits 
including  sick  pay,  retirement,  three 
weeks  vacation  after  four  years.  Write 
details  to  Hr,  William  A.  Schaefer, 
The  Waukegan  News-Sun,  100  Madison 
Street,  Waukegan,  Illinois  60085. 


OPERATOR-MACHINIST.  Good  coun¬ 
try  living,  hours,  wages,  3-wcek  vaca¬ 
tion,  benefits,  for  experienced  ad  oi>- 
erator-machinist.  Write,  ’phone  or 
write:  Publisher,  Daily  Eagle,  Clare¬ 
mont,  N.H.— 03743.  (603)  632-5121. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Claulflcatl6 


□  AMign  a  box  numbar  and  mall  my  rapllaa  dally 


To  Run: 
Mail  to: 


Weeks 


Till  Forbidden 
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HELP  ^  ANTED 


Operator*— Mactunittt 


Photography 


CLASSIFIED 


Advertising  Rates 


‘SITUATIONS  WANTED" 


IPoyoM*  wNfc  ardor  I 


4- «wki . SLOO  INT  Mm,  ptr  Ittut 

5- wMk> . SLID  m  Mm.  S"  lux* 

. $1,20  ptr  Mm.  ptr  luw 

l>«ttk  .  $U0  ptr  Mm. 


Ctunt  ft«t  prttMt  tMrris  ptr  Mm 
3  Mms  Minimuti 
(Nt  akbrtriatitns) 

AM  50c  far  box  itrrict 
Alr-iiaM  itrrict  ta  box  nmibcn  alM 
arailabit  at  $1.00  extra. 


Hesitant  about  answering 
a  blind  ‘help  wanted'  ad? 
Respondents  desiring  to  aroid  send¬ 
ing  a  resumf  to  specific  newspapers 
or  organizations  can  still  do  so  by 
placing  same  in  an  enrelope  ad¬ 
dressed  to  “ClassMed  Department" 
along  with  a  mte  listing  the  com¬ 
panies  you  do  not  wish  your  appli¬ 
cation  to  reach.  We  will  screen  the 
natter  for  you. 


•*AU  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 
IMamIttamem  tSadId  accompany  dao- 
aMlod  copy  wrboa  $&bmlHad  tor  poA- 
OcoNoa  palott  erodtt  bat  boon  oa- 
foWItbod.) 


4- wttks . $U0  ptr  Mm,  ptr  Issue 

5- wttks . $1.60  ptr  Mm,  ptr  Issm 

2-wttks . $1.70  ptr  Mm,  ptr  Issm 

1-wttk  .  $1.80  ptr  lint. 


DISPLAT - CLASSIHED 

The  use  of  btrdtrs,  boMtect  type,  cuts 
tr  tthtr  dtetratitns,  changes  your  classi- 
fitd  ad  ta  display.  Tht  rata  lar  display- 
dassifitd  is  $3.15  ptr  agate  Mot— $44.10 
ptr  coluam  ineb  mlalaNni  space. 


WEEKLY  CLO$IN6  TIME 
Taatdoy,  4:30  PM 


■ox  numbtrs,  which  an  aailtd  tach  day 
at  they  an  racthmd,  an  solid  ter  l.ymr. 


Editor  &  Publisher 


■so  TMrO  Avo.,  N.  T.,  N.  T.  10022 
CAC  212)  Ploaa  2-70S0 


HELP  WANTED 


Pretsmen — Stereotypers 


COMPOSING  ROOM  MACHINIST— 
Union  shop;  night  shift:  permanent 
situation.  Must  be  experienced  in  TTS, 
Electrons,  Comets  and  Linotype  Mixers. 
Two  shifts  as  machinist,  three  shifts 
TTS  monitoring.  Scale:  $166.10  for  3S 
hours,  plus  many  fringe  benefits.  Send 
resumd  to  Earl  Svendsen,  Head  Ma- 
chinist,  Statesman-Joumal  Co.,  280 
Church  Street,  N.  E.  Salem,  Oreg. — 
97808. 


ROTARY  PRESSMAN,  experienced, 
daily  newspaper;  day  work.  Opportunity 
for  right  man.  36^hour  week ;  pleas¬ 
ant  working  and  living  conditions. 
Contact  Edw.  Toll,  News-Sun,  Wau¬ 
kegan,  III. — 60035. 


PHOTO  CHIin^  WANTED,  capable  of 
running  department  with  two  assist¬ 
ants  on  medium-sized  daily.  Full 
charge.  Write  grivi-ig  full  experience, 
^x  1948,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WEB  OFFSET  PRESSMAN  producing 
weeklies  and  other  newsi>aper  produc¬ 
tion.  Opportunity  to  also  work  on  let¬ 
terpress  producing  our  daily  newspaper. 
35-hour  week;  full  fringe  benefits  in¬ 
cluding  sick  pay,  retirement  and  three 
week’s  vacation  after  three  years. 
Pleasant  community  with  year-round 
recreational  oM>ortunities.  Contact : 
Mrs.  C.  Crother,  Personnel  Dept., 
Santa  Barbara  News-Press,  Drawer 
NN,  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. — 93102. 


NEWS  PHOTOGRAPHiai  with  dark¬ 
room  experience.  Good  opportunity  with 
growing  daily.  Gulf  Coast  of  Florida. 
New  plant;  offset.  Top  climate — prime 
area.  Contact  T.  E.  Hayer,  Associate 
Editor,  Naples  Daily  News.  Naples, 
Fla.— 38949. 


ALL-AROUND  PRINTER,  offset  and 
letterpress,  40-hour  week  $135.  Carter 
Waid,  News-Bulletin,  Belen,  N.  Mex.— 
87002. 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


Printers 


Promotion 


CONVERTING  TO  OFFSET 
Combination  press-stereo  foreman  for 
night  shift  an  letterpress  operation  that 
will  be  convert^  to  Metro  offset  in  12 
months.  This  is  an  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  right  man.  E.  G.  Hei- 
berger,  Times-News,  Kingsport,  Tenn. 
—37662. 


CALIFORNIA  SUBURBAN  (H  Uy 
wood)  news  papers  need  promotion  ad¬ 
vertising  sates,  circulation  sales)  pei  ion- 
net.  See  our  ad  under  'Display  Aaner- 
tising.' 


Public  Relations 


APPLICATIONS  BEING  ACCEPTEID 
for  printers  and  pressmen  to  work  in 
our  group  in  Kansas  and  California. 
Apprentices  with  time  in  the  trade 
will  be  given  consideration.  Contact 
Jim  Cooper,  Publishing  Enterprises, 
Inc..  300  W.  Second  Hutchinson.  Kans. 
—67501.  Ph:  (AC  816)  662-3311. 


LETTERPRESSMAN  —  Circulation 
11,500.  Exceptionally  nice  small  com¬ 
munity  with  college.  Good  starting 
salary  with  fringe  benefits.  Opportuni¬ 
ty  for  advancement.  Write:  ITie  Ad¬ 
vertiser-Tribune,  Tiffin,  Ohio— 48883;  or 
‘phone  (419)  447-4455. 


MECHANICAL/ PRODUCTION  Super¬ 
intendent  wanted  for  publishing  com¬ 
pany.  Rotary  letterpress,  engraving  and 
bindery  plant.  Excellent  salary  plus 
stock  plan  for  qualified  production- 
oriented  man.  Write:  Edw.  J.  Roy, 
Pres.,  National  Publishing,  Box  213, 
North  Andover,  Mass.— 91845. 


WH®  OFFSET  PRESSMAN  with  ex¬ 
perience  in  camera  work,  stripping  and 
plate-making.  Good  wage  scale  with  em¬ 
ployee  security  program.  Air-condi¬ 
tioned  plant.  All  benefits  of  a  beauti¬ 
ful,  growing  middle-size  community. 
Write:  Bureau  County  Republican,  Inc., 
Box  340,  Princeton,  111.-^1856. 


Production 


PRODUCTION  LAY-OUT 
Expanding  Northern  New  Jersey  week¬ 
ly  papers  looking  for  man  who  is 
strong  on  lay-out,  mark-up,  and  has 
knowledge  of  cold-type  production.  Send 
resume  to  Box  2010,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


OFFSET  PRESSROOM  FOREMAN 
needed  by  Florida  Coast  daily.  New 
Urbsmite.  Excellent  working  conditions 
with  all-new  equipment  in  new  plant. 
Contact:  T.  A.  O’Connor,  Naples  Daily 
News.  1075  Central  Avenue.  Naples, 
Florida— 33940 :  or  ‘phone  (813)  649- 
3161. 


Promotion 


UP-AND-RUNNING  Goss  Metro  offset 
pressroom  expanding  to  two  crews. 
Looking  for  a  journeyman  pressman 
capable  of  learning  offset  and  inter¬ 
ested  in  joining  a  growing  organiza¬ 
tion.  Permanent  position.  Fringe  bene¬ 
fits.  Chart  Area  5.  Write,  giving  ‘phone 
number  ’■n  you  can  be  interview^  by 
‘phone.  Box  2009,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


tj-:ll  it  like  it  is? 

OK.  We  need  a  self-starting  young 
"pro”  in  our  Promotion  Department. 
He'll  be  a  liaison  man  with  key  execs. 
He  must  be  a  good  writer  and  have  a 
working  knowledge  of  what  it  takes  to 
promote  one  of  the  nation's  outstand¬ 
ing  newspapers. 

Salary:  open.  Future:  bright,  for  the 
man  who  proves  himself.  Send  us  a 
brief  resum4  and  a  letter,  telling  what 
you  thinx  you  can  do  for  us.  Write: 
Tony  Mangone.  Promotion  Manager. 
THE  MIAMI  HERALD.  No.  1  Herald 
plaza,  Miami,  Fla.  33101. 


WANTED:  ENGRAVING  FOREMAN 
for  union  commercial  and  newspaper 
shop.  Need  thoroughly  competent  or¬ 
ganizer.  knowledgeable  in  all  phases. 
Immediate  opening.  Replies  confidential. 
Box  1978,  ^itor  A  Publisher. 


GANNETT  GROUP  DAILY 
offers  excellent  opportunity  for  a 
creative  idea  man,  or  woman,  with  a 
writing  background,  strong  in  editorial- 
circulation  promotion.  Candidate  should 
enjoy  variety,  write  copy,  adit  in-house 
publications,  develop  promotion  pro¬ 
grams,  etc.  Send  complete  resumd  and 
salary  history,  in  confidence,  to  Vincent 
E.  Spezzano,  Director  of  Public  Serv¬ 
ices,  Gannett  Newspapers,  55  Ebcchange 
SL.  Rochester,  N.Y.— 14614. 


WORKING  FOREMAN  (Web  Offset) 
For  new  6-unit  Goss  Suburban.  Some 
experience  with  color  work  necessary. 
Must  join  Printing  Pressman’s  Union. 
Excellent  opporttaity  for  a  qualified 
man.  (Contact  Mr.  Lowrey  at  Western 
Newspaper,  600  2nd  Ave.,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.  15219. 


Help  Wanted — Salesmen 


iiEnaiinff  EQUixKncnle  CaxpEriEncE  End  svi-  va 

thorough  knowledge  of  newspaper  pro-  representatives  with  young,  jnxming  i  — 
duction  necessary.  Material  handling  newspaper  feature  syndicate.  Send  re-  ^awaRI 
experience  desired,  but  not  a  must.  sum4  to  Anthony  A.  Pabian,  Editor’s  / 

Send  resum4  and  salary  requirements  Workshop  Syndicate,  309  N.  Ventura  I 
to  Box  1983,  Editor  A  Publisher.  St..  Ojai,  Calif.— 98023.  ■ 


UNIVERSITY  INFORMATION  OFTP  B 
Writer  needed  for  Office  of  Public  In¬ 
formation  at  private  university  in  Mid¬ 
dle  Atlantic  City,  Prefer  3-4  ye  trs’ 
experience  and  interest  in  science.  C  >od 
salary  and  benefits.  Send  resumd  to 
Box  1963,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SCIENCE  WRITEIR — Young  Journalist 
to  assist  director  of  Science  News  in 
mid-Manhattan  public  relations  agency 
working  with  ^ysician  speciality  or¬ 
ganizations  and  space  resecurch.  News 
release  writing  and  media  contact.  Sal¬ 
ary:  $8,000  to  $9,000  with  good  chance 
of  advancement.  Box  1872,  Editor  A 
Publisher, 


COMPANY  PUBLICATIONS  EDITOR 
Lukans  Steel  Otmpany  in  S.E.  Penn¬ 
sylvania  has  immediate  opening  for 
pereon  with  writing  ability  and  ex¬ 
perience  who  can  edit  and  lay  out  an 
employee  tabloid  newspaper  and  an 
8,000  circulation  internal-external  mag¬ 
azine.  Opportunity  to  participate  in 
other  facets  of  company’s  public  re¬ 
lations  program.  Send  resuinO  stating 
salary  requirements  to  William  Smith, 
Employment  Department,  Lukens  Steel 
Company,  0>atesvllle,  Pa.  19820. 


PR  WRITER — Growing  transimrtation 
company  offers  growth  position  to 
writer  with  unlimited  potential.  Mag¬ 
azine  articles,  news  releases,  si>eeches. 
financial  and  annual  reports.  Good 
starting  salary,  excellent  benefits.  Mid- 
South  city.  Send  resumi,  including  ed¬ 
ucation  and  salary  history  in  confidence 
to  Box  1977,  Editor  A  Publisher, 


PUBLIC  RELATTONS  WRITER 
Large  Boston  area  university  seeks 
staff  writer  with  some  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience.  Growth  i>otential  with  many 
fringe  benefits.  Salary  to  $10,000. 
Send  resume  to  Box  1999,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


COLIJCnE  NEWS  AND  SPORTS  EDITOR 
Central  New  York  college  seeks  writer 
for  public  relations  staff  to  handle 
news  and  sports  information  program. 
Opening  available  March  1.  One  month 
vacation.  Submit  resume  to  Box  2011, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


SALES  B.VGINEER  for  Zona  6  for  SYNDICATE  SALESMAN 

prominent  manufacturer  of  materials 

handling  equipment.  Experience  and  Challenging  opimrtunity  for  experienced 


to  Box  1983,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  COMBINATION  MEN 
for  6-day  afternoon  18,000  circulation 
daily  located  in  Southern  tri-state  dis¬ 
trict  in  Ohio.  Attractive  scale  with 
fringe  benefits  including  life  insurance, 
hospitalization,  etc.  .Ml-day  situations; 
87*/^hour  5-day  week;  hot  metal.  Call 
or  write:  G.  A,  Shaw,  Publisher.  East 
Liverpool  Review,  210  B.  Fourth  St., 
East  Liverpool,  Ohio— 43920.  Phone 
(216)  385-4545. 


NEWSPRINT  SALES 


We  are  seeking  an  experienced  sales  representative  to  cover 
the  Eastern  seaboard  from  Massachusetts  to  Florida.  He  should 
have  at  least  five  years’  experience  in  newsprint  sales;  a  good 
knowledge  of  the  territory  is  desirable.  He  will  be  located  at 
our  head  office  at  Thorold,  Ontario,  but  considerable  travel  is 
involved. 


Salary  will  depend  on  ability  and  experience.  Excellent  benefit 
plans  are  available. 


Please  send  resume’  including  details  of  experience,  education, 
and  salary  history  to: 


THE  ADMINISTRATION  DEPARTMENT 


The  Ontario  Paper  Co.,  Ltd. 


Thereld,  Oat., 
Caaada 


O 


k. 


F'ersonnel  Avsilable 

IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  AND  ALLIED  CRAFTS 


Administrative 


ll-yoai^ld  publither  leeka  new  chal- 
Iwre  doe  to  aale  of  paper.  Started  in 
ta^shop  at  early  ase,  can  run  most 
■achlnas.  Earned  SB  in  Jonmalism- 
irintinK,  then  went  into  advertiiins  and 
re  as  account  executive.  Went  back  to 
■sw^paperinK.  purchased  interest, 
fuld^  paper  to  27  state  awards  in 
three  years  ,  .  .  earned  for  himself  7 
sdvcrtisinK  awards  and  state's  hisbest 
rfitnrial  award.  Converted  letterpress 
to  cold  type  and  wa*>  otfset.  Known 
M  one  of  best  in  state. 

Active  in  civic,  state  and  national 
ortanisations  and  affairs.  Honest,  aK- 
irsBSive  and  talented.  One  who  can  do 
ths  job  for  you  in  management.  Able 
to  Invest  if  ri^bt  opportunity.  Ready  for 
iaunadiate  move. 

WRITE  BOX  1868, 

EDITOR  ft  PUBLISHER 

SERK  GESIERAL  MANAGER  or  ed- 
iter's  spot  on  weekly  or  small  daily 
tiuit  ne^s  enersetlc  leader  to  build  it 
into  an  award-winner.  For  full  story, 
write  Box  2014,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

GENERAL  ALL  ’ROUND 
N  EWS  PAPERM  AN  ! 

Froin  back  shop  to  Publisher  of  a 
Itrce  combine  of  dailies  and  suburbans. 
Excellent  experience  in  business,  circu- 
Istion-promotion,  advertising,  produc¬ 
tion,  personnel-labor  relations  and 
property  management.  Can  handle 
eommerclal  printing. 

Ssric  situation  where  owner  needs  a 
trusted  overseer  who  cares  for  his  em¬ 
ployer's  interests.  Available  due  to  sale, 
mfer  Areas  3-4-8-9,  but  will  consider 
uy  area  for  right  situation.  Box  1880, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER  with  broad  ex- 
pwience  would  like  to  move  to  larger 
opsration.  Presently  vrith  26,000  even- 
lag.  Am  young,  aggrsaslve  family  man. 
Experienced  in  both  hot  and  cold-type. 
Save  had  responsibility  for  major  aoc- 
ptnaion  and  remodeling.  Loads  ot  ex¬ 
perience  in  competitive  situation.  Would 
want  authority  for  total  o|>eration. 
Box  1916,  IHitor  ft  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 


Artists— Cartoonists 


DITORIAL  CARTOONIST,  humorous, 
hard-hitting,  desires  position  on  metro¬ 
politan  daily.  Box  1898,  ESditor  ft  Pub- 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  for  dis¬ 
play  or  classified;  outside  assignment 
or  ‘phone  sales;  25  years'  experience. 
Age  66.  Location  not  important.  Con¬ 
tact  Mel  Murphy,  P.O.  Box  146,  Reno, 
Nevada— 89604. 


Circulation 


WANT  ACTION  T  Top  circulator,  fully 
aqterienced  on  two  of  the  East  Coast’s 
Mst  progressive  Metros,  seeking  di- 
isetor^ip  on  medium  or  large  news¬ 
paper.  Have  crack  team,  if  desirsd. 
Box  1980,  Editor  ft  Publisher, 


KEY  MANAGER  looking  to  move  up. 
Heavy  suburban  and  country  cireula- 
tioo  experience.  Promoter — no  problem 
too  big  to  tackle.  Experienced  in  all 
phas<-s  circulation  sales  and  promotion. 
Gost-ronaelous.  Can  relocate  on  short 
setic:.  Box  1967,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Editorial 

GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
No  snow  job.  Honest,  reliable,  experi¬ 
enced  man,  29,  unhappy  in  present  job 
would  like  to  work  on  a  p.m,  daily  in 
Zone  8  or  4.  Box  1918,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 

LAW  STUDE34T,  ex-editor  of  weekly 
offset  tabloid  with  medium  daily  desk 
exiterience— some  broadcasting  and  PR 
— wants  back  in.  Magaxine.  PR  (in 
Philadelphia,  Boston  or  Frisco  areas) 
or  work  abroad  (English  only).  Can 
handle  camera;  hot  or  cold-tyi>e.  De¬ 
nse  in  journalism.  Write  Box  1968, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR.  20  years’  all¬ 
round  newsroom  experience.  Zone  2. 
Box  1941,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

EDITOR-PUBLISHER 

For  A  Vtry  Special 
Community  Newspaper 
Will  assume  full  responsibility  for 
management  of  a  well-financed  news- 
iwper.  He  will  make  lateral  salary 
move  or  accept  $2,000  decrease  from 
present  spot  in  return  for  gross  in¬ 
come  share. 

He  is  widely- traveled  college  grad 
(history  major)  and  former  editor- 
publisher  of  weekly  magaxine  with  18 
years'  daily  and  weekly  editorial  ex- 
liericnoe. 

Can  forge  publication  into  oriflamme 
of  intellectual  elite,  sliowcase  of  busi¬ 
ness  community,  guardian  of  consumer, 
champion  of  Uie  student,  catalyst  for 
oommunity  progress,  forum  for  local 
views,  alembic  of  current  news  and 
lineage  —  and  readership  -  burgeoning 
money-maker,  given  adequate  financ¬ 
ing  in  good-potential  situation.  Box 
1966,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


KENTUCKY  OFFSETS  ONLY 
Exiierienced  ad  sales,  layout  man  who 
can  cover  sports,  news.  College  gradu¬ 
ate,  81,  resum6  and  excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  Don  Watson,  189  Maple  Dr., 
Paducah,  Ky.— 42001.  (AC  602)  898- 
7128. 


LOS  ANGELES  COPY  EDITOR  wanU 
change  to  cleaner  clime  on  West  Coast. 
Heavy  on  editing,  reportorial  or  man- 
i4;ement.  Box  1991, .Editor  ft  Publisher. 


REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER.  26  — 
former  Information  and  PR  Officer  for 
the  8th  Infantry  Division  in  Germany 
— seeks  position  on  daily  in  Area  1. 
Robert  H.  Overmyer,  306  Woodmont 
Ave.,  Steubenville,  Ohio— 48962. 


PRO,  60.  BI-LINGUAL  (Spanish) 
wants  bock  in  harness,  having  gotten 
novel  out  of  system.  All  beats — most 
desks.  Heavy  theatre,  book  section.  Ger- 
aid  McCann,  Box  1357,  Los  Gatos, 
CUIf.— 9608.  Ph:  (408)  864-4209. 


COPY  EDITOR  major  Los  Angeles 
daily  wants  to  fiee  smog.  Experienced 
all  facets  editing.  Prefer  West  Coast. 
Need  $226  minimum.  Box  1976.  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE  GRAD, 
47,  with  16  years’  experience  all  phases 
specialized  agricultural  magazine  work, 
desires  to  get  back  into  farm  writing 
or  editing  field.  Science  teacher  and  I 
part-time  farmer  past  eight  years.  One 
year  Extension.  Prefer  Midwest  or 
South.  Box  2007,  Editor  ft  Publisher, 

CRACK  NEWSMAN,  mid-20's,  near  J- 
Master  of  Arts,  seeks  better  future. 
iVh  years'  daily  exiierience.  (jovered 
state  and  local  government,  politics; 
State  Legislature.  Box  1997,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


Printers 


30  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE,  20  as 
working^  foreman,  letterpress,  small 
daily.  Know  all  departments  in  shop 
including  maintenance,  resume  on  re¬ 
quest.  Box  1786,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

llVj  YEARS’  PRINTING;  tape,  train- 
ing,  IBM  1130  setup,  supervisor.  Wom¬ 
an.  children,  wants  smaller  living  area. 
Box  162,  Golden.  Colo. — 80401. 

SUPERINTENDENT.  Production  Man- 
ager — Medium  or  smali  daily  ;  or  group 
operation,  Web  offset  or  hot  metal. 
Box  1996,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Photography 

PHOTOJOURNALIST,  young  progres¬ 
sive,  see’as  challenging  newspaper  po¬ 
sition.  Versatile — experienced.  M.S., 
Journalism,  UCLA.  Write:  James  L. 
Biltchik,  264  Hamilton  Rd.,  Chappaqua, 
N.Y.— 10514;  or  call  (914)  CE  8-3618 
evenings. 

AWARD-WINNING  PHOTOGRAPHER 
seeks  small  to  medium  daily  with  a 
desire  to  upgrade  its  photography.  30 ; 
family  man.  Box  1961,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Pressmen — Stereotypers 

PRESSROOM  and  Camera  Foreman 
wishes  to  relocate  in  Areas  5,  7,  8  or 
9.  Prefer  4  to  6-unit  Goss  or  Cottrell. 
10  years'  experience.  Box  1724,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

WEB  OFFSET  Camera  and  Pressman, 
age  42,  desires  imsition.  19  years’  on 
web  letterpress  and  stereo.  Box  1806, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


AD-COMPOSITOR,  hot  and  cold: 
mark-up  and  paste-up  for  Photon  660 
and  Linofilm.  18  years'  in  trade.  Family 
man.  Relocate  to  Zone  2  or  6.  Box 
1859.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WEB  LETTERPRBSS  TOREMAN,  age 
44,  knowledge  of  press-stereo,  or  metro 
operation.  Would  have  no  fear  of 
learning  offset.  Seeks  foreman’s  posi¬ 
tion.  Box  1749,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Production 

CONVERTING  TO  OFFSET  T 
Need  an  axperienced  manager  for  a 
short  term  to  coordinate,  supervise  and 
train  your  personnel  for  a  smooth  con¬ 
version?  Excellent  references.  B<n  1965, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
Hot  and  cold-type;  cost-conscious.  Web 
offset.  Available  immediately.  Box  1992, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

WORKING  PRODUYTTION  MANAGER 
Web  offset  experience  in  all  stages  of 
production  and  equipment  maintenance. 
Linofilm  technician.  Available  in  West, 
Feb.  '70.  Write  for  resume.  George  A. 
Barber,  3317  Newton  St.,  Torrance, 
Calif.— 90505. 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER- Engineer¬ 
ing  Degree— heavy  Labor  Relations  ex¬ 
perience.  Familiar  with  all  cost-control 
systems.  Box  2001,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Public  Relations 

PRESENTLY  HEAD  OF  PR-AD  de¬ 
partment  for  $33  million/year  com¬ 
pany.  14  years’  experience  as  newsman, 
p.r.,  photog.  Box  1987,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

FORMER  PUBLICIST  -  NEWSMAN 
with  five  years’  experience  seeks  chal¬ 
lenging  public  relations  position  in  San 
Francisco  Bay  area.  Prefer  to  work 
for  a  socii.i  organization  or  foundation. 
Minimum  salary:  $10,000.  Resume  on 
request.  Write  or  'phone  Jeffrey  H. 
Gale,  3373  Rowena  Avenue  #9,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.— 90027.  (AC  213)  664- 
6176. 
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Shop  Talk 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

h  one-party  press 

Judging  from  some  of  the 
criticisms  now  being  levelled  at 
newspapers,  including  the  re¬ 
marks  of  Vice  President  Agnew, 
newspaper  editorial  attitudes 
have  made  a  180-degree  policy 
switch  in  record  time.  One  might 
think  that  an  insidious  cabal 
has  gotten  control  of  newspaper 
ivory’  towers  and  dictat^  an 
about  face  from  a  conservative 
to  a  liberal  tone. 

Is  it  possible  that  the  one¬ 
time  one-party  press,  the  target 
of  the  late  Adlai  Stevenson  be¬ 
cause  of  its  support  for  con¬ 
servative  candidates  and  issues, 
could  all  of  a  sudden  become  the 
liberal  press,  the  target  of  those 
same  conservatives  it  was  once 
accused  of  favoring? 

Or,  are  we  all  in  danger  of 
dealing  in  slogans  and  general¬ 
ities  just  as  the  critics  were  in 
Stevenson’s  day?  There  was  no 
such  thing  as  a  one-party  press 
And  it  is  completely  erroneous 
to  label  the  same  press  as  a 
liberal  press. 

Typical  of  letters  we,  and 
other  editors,  have  received  is 
this  from  a  reader  in  Shreve¬ 
port,  La.,  Mr.  Sam  Schwieger. 
He  writes  (and  our  own  com¬ 
ments  are  in  parenthesis)  in 
criticism  of  E&P  editorials 
Nov.  22  with  respect  to  Agnew’s 
speech  about  television  com¬ 
mentators  and  Herbert  Klein’s 
subsequent  comments: 

“It  appears  that  with  every 
criticism  of  the  news  media  the 
answer  is  to  pat  yourselves  on 
the  back  even  harder.  Cannot 
the  media  just  once  be  big 
enough  and  honest  enough  to 
admit  to  some  serious  faults.’’ 
(Obviously,  the  only  thing  that 
would  satisfy  this  and  other 
readers  is  for  the  press  to  lay 
dow’n  and  plead  guilty  as 
charged.  Newspaper  editors,  but 
not  radio  nor  television,  admit 
to  their  ow’n  fallability  daily 
by  publishing  contrary  views 
from  readers  in  the  letters  col¬ 
umn.) 

“Very  obviously  the  over¬ 
playing  of  moratoriums,  demon¬ 
strations,  riots  and  dissents  of 
this  nature  have  encouraged 
and  enlarged  the  activity  out 
of  all  proportion.’’  (That  charge 
w’ill  be  debated  for  years.  Some 
editors  believe  there  have  been 
occasions  when  their  columns 
have  been  “used’’  by  publicity- 
seekers  but  there  are  few  if  any 
editors  w’ho  believe  the  demon¬ 
strations  and  demonstrators 
will  somehow  go  away  if  they 


at  Thirty 


now  liberal? 

are  ignored.) 

“Also,  the  great  majority  of 
broadcast  media  and  a  consider¬ 
able  portion  of  the  press  is  lib¬ 
eral  and  any  conservative  per¬ 
son  or  group  is  not  going  to 
get  a  fair  shake.”  (There  is 
more  to  the  letter  but  this  is 
the  major  thrust:  “a  consider¬ 
able  portion  of  the  press  is 
liberal.”) 

*  *  « 

How  reminiscent  this  is  of 
Adlai  Stevenson’s  charge  that 
the  Democrats  and  their  party 
couldn’t  get  a  fair  shake  from 
the  one-party  press.  Truman 
and  Roosevelt  before  him  made 
the  same  assertion  but  they 
called  it  the  “Republican  press” 
or  other  names  because  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  newspaper  sup¬ 
port^  Republican  candidates 
for  the  presidency  in  those 
years. 

But  just  to  show  you  how 
fickle  the  press  is,  after  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  dailies  supported 
Republican  candidates  for  the 
presidency  in  all  the  years 
through  Roosevelt,  Truman, 
Eisenhower  and  Kennedy,  they 
all  of  a  sudden  turned  around 
and  gave  support  to  Lyndon 
Johnson  in  1964.  And  in  1968 
they  turned  around  again  and 
a  majority  gave  support  to 
Nixon. 

Nixon  was  supported  by  more 
than  60%  of  the  dailies,  accord¬ 
ing  to  E&P’s  poll,  and  assum¬ 
ing  that  he  represented  the  con¬ 
servative  position  and  Humph¬ 
rey  the  liberal  element,  is  it  pos¬ 
sible  that  a  majority  of  the 
press  has  changed  its  political 
tune  in  a  year’s  time,  when  for 
more  than  35  years  it  has 
carried  a  conservative  label 
pinned  on  it  by  the  liberals? 

Why  didn’t  we  hear  charges 
about  a  “liberal  press”  from  the 
conservatives  when  more  news¬ 
papers  supported  Johnson’s 
candidacy  in  1964  than  sup¬ 
ported  Goldwater? 

It  all  points  up  how  ridicu¬ 
lous  these  labels  can  become.  It 
also  shows  how  prophetic  the 
press  has  been  for  the  last  dec¬ 
ade  in  pointing  to  a  resurgence 
of  conservatism  among  the  elec¬ 
torate. 

So,  with  a  swing  of  the  poli¬ 
tical  pendulum,  perhaps  it 
proves  that  the  alleged  liberal¬ 
ism  of  the  press  is  only  a  matter 
of  being  approximately  where 
it  has  been  on  the  political  spec¬ 
trum  for  the  last  35  years.  The 
press  hasn’t  changed.  That  past 


of  the  body  politic  which  is 
being  critical  of  the  press  has 
changed. 

And  if  it  continues  it  raises 
the  spectre  of  the  press,  through 
a  system  of  “reverse  body  Eng¬ 
lish,”  continuing  to  be  a  one- 
party  press  but  supporting  a 
different  party  than  in  the 
Roosevelt-Truman-Stevenson 
era. 

The  ]iress  can  never  win  this 
argument.  It  will  always  be 
wrong  in  the  eyes  of  a  vocal 
majority  of  voters  who  have 
moved  from  one  end  to  the 
other  of  the  political  spectrum 
while  a  majority  of  the  press 
has  tried  to  toe  a  line  some¬ 
where  between  the  extremes 
which  it  has  felt  is  best  for  all. 
*  *  * 

Most  of  the  difficulty,  or  mis¬ 
understanding,  arises  because 
readers  do  not  understand  how 
editorial  policy  is  established  on 
newspapers.  They  have  no 
knowledge  of  the  team  effort 
represented. 

They  like  to  deal  in  person¬ 
alities.  They  never  mention  that 
“station  WXYZ  says  such-and- 
such,”  it  is  always  “so-and-so 
said.” 

A  newspaper,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  become  a  personality 
to  them.  It  is  the  way  newspa¬ 
pers  have  wanted  it.  It  is  the 
way  it  should  be  except  when 
readers  believe  that  in  every 
instance  the  editorial  voice  of  a 
newspaper  is  dictated  or  super- 
impo^  by  one  person  from 
above. 

The  Orange  Coast  Daily  Pilot, 
at  Costa  Mesa,  Calif.,  faced  up 
to  this  problem  and  recently 
devoted  a  page  to  a  discussion 
of  “who  writes  the  editorials.” 
It  carried  pictures  of  the  seven- 
man  editorial  board  in  confer¬ 
ence  and  identified  each  by 
name.  , 

Its  theme:  “The  newspaper 
speaks  with  one  voice  only  after 
many  have  been  heard.”  It  ex¬ 
plained  how  possible  editorial 
topics  are  put  to  the  test  in 


group  discussion  to  deter'  ins 
whether  comment  will  serve  thi 
readers  in  terms  of  their  )aiw 
ticular  interest.  It  describee'  thi 
assignment  of  the  writing  Male, 
the  review  and  editing  ano  re¬ 
writing  process.  It  noted  .hat 
no  staff  member  is  obliged  to 
write  an  opinion  he  does  not 
share,  and  it  told  why  cont.tuy 
opinions  were  published  on  ths 
editorial  page. 

It  was  a  goex]  job,  which  ths 
newspaper  has  reprinted  for 
promotion  purposes,  and  it  U 
worth  emulating  by  others. 

It  is  not  important  for  a 
reader  to  know  who  wrote  a 
particular  editorial,  a  question 
frequently  put  to  editors.  It  ii 
important  for  them  to  know 
that  although  many  voices  an 
blended  into  it  tJie  editorial 
represents  the  single  voice  of 
the  newspaper. 

City  of  Tucson  sues 
TNI  on  legal  rates 

Tucson,  Aria, 

The  City  of  Tucson  has  filed  s 
complaint  in  federal  court  hen 
against  Tucson  Newspapers  Inc. 
and  others  charging  that  th* 
city  has  had  to  pay  more  tliaa 
reasonable  rates  for  legal  adver¬ 
tising  since  January  1,  1961. 

It  is  the  second  action  againsi 
TNI  by  the  city.  Last  March  the 
city  joined  nine  business  fim 
in  a  complaint  involving  display 
advertising  rates. 

Both  actions  are  based  on  • 
federal  court  judgment  thsl 
TNI,  the  Citizen  Publishing  Co., 
the  Star  Publishing  Co.,  the  Ax- 
den  Publishing  Co.  and  Williaas 
A.  Small  Jr.  conspired  to  rt! 
strain  and  monopolize  interstaif 
commerce  and  trade  in  connew 
tion  with  advertising  rates. 

The  complaint  states  the  cif;' 
is  a  member  of  the  class  of  pex^ 
sons  W’ho  have  purchased  logs! 
advertising  since  1961  ^ 

brings  the  action  as  a  repress 
tative  party  for  all  members 
the  class. 


Tlie  WAsliin^on  Star 

• .  •  tlie  newispa-per  tliat*s  read  every] 
evening^  and  Sunday  in  tlie 

Natlon*8  Capital  t>y  elected 

decision-makers  •  •  • 

and  by  people  wbo  decide 
for  tbemselves. 
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